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Tbe progreas of the Greeks and Bomans in the arts 
of peace and civilization may be ascribed 
in a great measure to the skill they early uh cuj am i^. 
attained in self-defence. When ass^ed by '{"•Jj^^™'" 
a superior foe whom they were unable to 
meet in the field, they withdrew behind the shelter 
of theii walls, constructed for the permanent security 
of their temples and dwellings, and derided from the 
heights of their airy citadels the fruitless challenge 
of the adversary who pined inactive beneatii them. 
Hence the political importance which the city, the 
place of common refuge, the hearth of the national 
gods, t^e stronghold of national independence, ac- 
quired among them, and the comparative insignifi- 
cance to which they resigned their domains and 
villages, which they held themselves ever ready, at 
the firat sign of invasion, to abandon to the enemy. 
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2 HISIOBT OF THE BOHABS CB. XU 

Even when their conquests extended far and wide 
over islands and continents, Rome and Athens, Sjra- 
cuae and Spaita, still continued, unlike England and 
France, Russia and Turkey, in modern times, to be 
the names of cities, rather than of countries; all 
political privileges centred in them, and flowed 
thence with slow and measured pace to the more 
faroured of their subject communities. It is to this 
principle of their polity that we owe much of the 
intense national life, the deep -marked lines of 
national character, of &ith, manners, and opinions, 
which severally distinguished them, and which seem 
to have received their form and pressure from the 
mould of the city walls in which they were first 
fused together. We have seen, however, in the last 
chapter, how the exclusive pretensions of the great- 
est of theae conquering cities were eventually modi- 
tied by the exigencies of a wide-extended sovereignty. 
The Roman empire claims at last, the first in civil- 
ized antiquity, to be considered as in itself a political 
body, independent of its connexion with Rome, the 
residence of its chief governor. Our history becomes 
a review of the affairs of a vast tmifc, the a^regate 
of a multitude of smaller members, the sum of many 
combined elements. The title affixed to it, the 
History of the Rbmans rather than of Rome, may 
serve to mark this important feature in its character ; 
and accordingly it seemed most fitting to commence 
our survey of the condition of the Roman people 
under Augustus with a general view of the empire 
itself, and the social and political bands by which it 
was held together and compacted into one system. 
I have reserved for a second chapter the more special 
examination of the features of the illustrious city 
from which it must still derive its chief interest, as 
well as its celebrated name. 

Before entering, however, on this survey of the 
Eternal City, we wiU pass in rapid review the most 
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conspicuous of her rivals in fame and splendour, hucIi 
as they appeared at this period of eclipse, p™„j ,„,^ 
if not of degradation. The grandeur of 2^Sili^ 
Rome, great and striking as it must seem ~,dite^ 
in itself, may not disdain to borrow addi- """f'™ 
tional lustre from comparison with her noblest con- 
temporaries. 

No Roman traveller of gentle birth and training 
could enter the precincts of an Hellenic 
community, and fail to imbibe a portion of o~o.iii.dK 
the sacred glow with which it regarded the "' 
beautiful in the world either of sense or itaagination. 
The young patrician, sent forth to acquire lessons of 
taste or wisdom at Rhodes and Athens, returned to 
his own rude Feuates an alt^ed man. A citizen 
who had visited Greece might be recognised, no 
doubt, in the Via Sacra almost at sight. He had 
worshipped in the temple of a real divinity ; he had 
been initiated into the genuine mysteries of nature ; 
he had received illumination from above. Yet the 
Greece which he had traversed and admired, though 
still full of restless stir and motion, still occupied 
upon thoughts that never die, and forms that never 
tire, was Ivimtg Greece no more : she wasthe shadow 
of her former self, the ghost of her ancient being, 
still lingering among the haunts of her pride and 
beauty, more attractive perhaps to the imagination 
than in the bloom of her living existence. He had 
threaded, perhaps, with Cicero's graceful friend, the 
narrow channels of the jEgean, crowned by the Athe- 
nian acropolis. Behind him had lain j^gina, before 
him Megara, on his right the Piraeus, Corinth on his 
left.' It was indeed a scene of mournful recollec- 
tions, .^^ina, the handmaid of haughty .£,!„, ud 
Athens, had shared her latest disasters, but ''••■™- 
had never revived with her recent renovation. Me- 
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gara, the fatal cause of the great war of the Pelopon- 
neBUB, had sunk into a state of decay and insig- 
nificance in which she could no longer tempt an 
coniiuiHid unhallowed ambition. The sight of Corinth, 
uxpiniu. g^j]2 desolate and in mine, might awake a 
painful remembrance of tlie sack of Mummius, the 
most shameful page in the annals of Homan devas- 
tation ; while the Piraeus reflected still more recei^ 
traditions of outrage, when Sulla wreaked on her the 
vengeance which he affected to spare to the vene- 
rable glories of Athens. Mo spot on earth could read- 
the Roman moralist a more instructive lesson on the 
vanity of human greatness, or display to him more 
melancholy trophies of the lust of rapine and con- 
quest. 

Such mementos might have their use and appro- 
priateness as addressed to a child of the 
csriiUitir capitol and the forum on crossing the 
" " ■ threshold of illustrious Greece ; but we are 
not to infer from them that decay and misery had 
fallen as a blight upon the whole realm of Hellaa. 
Corinth herself was at that moment about to rise 
from ber ashes under the auspices of a generous 
Roman, and to take her place once more among the 
most distinguished of cities. Her position, in re- 
spect to commerce and navigation, was not less 
admirable tlian that of Alexandria or ConstAntinople; 
and nothing but the deliberate pressure of a con- 
queror's arm could keep her permanently prostrate. 
Placed at the head of two almost commingling gulfs, 
and commanding by them the commerce of Italy and 
Asia, which shrank in conscious imbecility from the 
stormy navigation of the Malean Cape, Corinth, re- 
stored to life and freedom by the decree of J^ilius 
Ctesar, entered at once on a new career of prosperity, 
in which she was destined speedily to outstrip the 
fame of her earlier successes. It is probable indeed 
that some of her chief buildings and temples had 
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survived, tliough defaced and desecrated by the ruth- 
less Mummius.' A squalid and degraded population 
atill crouched under their shelter; but these poor 
wretches gained their livelihood, not by returning to 
the puTBuits of commerce, which were checked by 
wars and piracy, and the now triumphant rivalry of 
Bhodes and Delos, but by groping among their ruins 
for the buried remnants of Corinthian bronze which 
had escaped the cupidity of the first captors, and had 
since become of priceless value,* The restoration of 
Corinth was one of Csesar's noblest projects, and 
he was fortunately permitted to accomplish it. In 
gratitude for his services the new inhabitants gave 
it the name of the PraUe of Julius.^ But the lazy 
plebeians of Rome had shown no Inclination to earn 
wealth by Industry ; no mercantile community could 
have sprung from the seed of the licentious veterans. 
The good sense of the dictator was strongly marked 
in his disregarding the prejudices of his countrymen, 
and transplanting to his new establishment a colony 
of enfranchised slaves.* Corinth rapidly rose under 
these auspices, became a centre of commerce and 
art, and took the lead among the cities of European 
Hellas. Here was established the seat of the Roman 
government of Achaia, and its population, though 
the representations we have received of It are ex- 
travagant, undoubtedly exceeded that of any Grecian 

' Thii, ic eeems, may be inferred from the way in which Panwraiai, 
is bis account of Codctli, epeats of these edioces as monuments of 
antiquity. 

' Comp. etrabo,viii. 6.p,38I.; Plin. Hut JVatixxiT. S.,xxxTij. 
3.; SUL 5^0. ii. S. 68. ; "^raque ab Isthmiacii anro potiaia fkrillis." 
Ciceru (Tuw. Diip. iii. 22.) laments the indiOerence tbese people 
evinced to their degraded condition. He was more mored by the 
sight of their ruins than they were ihemselves: *>MBgis mamoverunt 
CorJDthi subito aspectie parietiuK quam ipsos Corinthios, quoram 
animU diutnma cogitatio callum velustatis obduxerat." 

' "Laos Julia" npon the medals, Eckhel, ii. 238. 

* Strabo, Tiii. 6. p. 381.) Pauian. ii. 1. 2.; Plut Cat. 51.; Dion, 
xliJL »0.; Pliu. HUL NaL iv. 4 ) Crinagcras in AntkoL Gr. ii. US. 
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rival.' The beauty of its situation, the spleodoui of 
its edifices, the florid graces of its architecture, and 
the voluptuous charms of its parks and, pleasure 
grounds, delighted the stranger whom its commerce 
had attracted. The security it now enjoyed allowed 
it to expand its ample streets far beyond the pre- 
cincts of its defences, and the light and airy arcades 
which connected it with its harbour at Lechseum 
might be advantageously contrasted with the weary 
length of dead wall which extended from Athens to 
the Pineus.* 

The restoration of Corinth exalted her to higher 
^^ eminence in every respect, except historic 

i""^"' fame, than either of the rivals who had 
formerly outshone her. Of these, indeed, 
Sparta, in the days of Augustus, had fallen almost 
to the lowest depths of humiliation. Enjoying no 
advantages of position, she had suffered more tiian 
her share in the general decline of the Grecian cities 
rfter their loss of independence. In the late troubles, 
however, she had prudently sided with Octavius, 
while Athens was d^led by the more brilliant pre- 
tensions of Antonius. She had been rewarded with 
the boon of immunity &om Boman taxation, as well 
as self-government, and these privileges she continued 
to retain.* But at the same time she was allowed to 

I Comp. Apnleina, Milam, x. p. 2i7,; Hierocles, p. G4G.: KdptvBoi 
foiTpiwiiXts tcUtt^t ^EWdSnt. Ath^nsoB (ti. 20,) declares that it£ slaves 
amounted to 460,00a This rumher may bear perhaps to he shorn of 
its last figure ; bat ire may as well enspect exaggeration in the writer 
aa corraption in the MSS. 

' Stat. Syo.il 8. 25.: 

" Qnalis abi Bnbeas Eptijres Baccheidos altnm 
Culmen, ah Inoo fen semita tecta LechiEO." 
There was tnore than one eoch "Tia tecta" for thn ronvenience 
of ibade at Borne. At a much later period sneb an arcade ran from 
the Laleran gat« to th« basilica of St. Fan), and one structure of 
the bind now leads from Bologna to a farourite shrine some milos 
distant. 

* Strabo, Tiii. 5. p. 365. i htitiiB^irariiii^iiiimi, tad liuivtw i\ii6ipoi. 
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) no supremacy over the descendants of her 
HelotB and Periceci, who retained, under the name 
of free Laconiana, complete independence of her 
authority in four-and-twenty townships along her 
coasts; and of the hundred burghs she boasted in 
the days of her prosperity, she could now count no 
more than thiri;y, all of which were sunk in squalid 
iusi^ificance. 

Nevertheless in this reverse of fortune, the Spar- 
tans could still vaunt themselves genuine 
children of the Dorian heroes, who had i>t«Ma.bM.j 
conquered the sons of Hercules, and made 
themselves more than once the tyrants of the Hel- 
lenic world. Did their ancient rivals the Athenians 
venture to put forth similar pretensions of race and 
pedigree, they were met with a contemptnous snaile 
from the rest of Greece and the enlightened all over 
the world, who well knew how little of pure Attic 
blood really flowed in their veins. The genuine race 
of Cecrops, the eartb-born Eupatrids, had long 
mingled witli strangers, before the fatal massacre of 
Sulla, which almost exterminated them. The edi- 
fices of their city, which the Roman general deigned 
to leave standing, were now repeopled by a motley 
crowd of immigrants from all parts.' With the 
name, however, of Athenians, these new citizens in- 
herited the pride of their presumed ancestry. They 
paraded a spirit of independence evai before the 
fasces of the praetor, refusing, when urged by one 
Roman consular,' to allow sepulture within their 
walls to another, and declining to repeat the cele- 

it\i]r rSy fiKurSr \trrovpyltir ftXXii aWTfyoBvTH aiSir. Comp. Flin. 
Bitl. Pial. iv. 5: "agcr Laconics gentii " Prussii, iii. iv. 

• Cio. Orot **,: "Alhenis inoseBt qaotannis laudaro in concionB 
e<M qui snnt in prieliii interfccti, lecitato FlaMnia Menexeno" To- 
citns (^lui. iL fiS.) tells how the pride of Bome rebaked these pre* 
tensions: "quod contra decua Bom. nominis non AthenienstB lot 
daAibia exttinclai, sed collDriem oDtDiam m 
colaisnt" 
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bration of their mysteries at the Bolicitation of 



The Bplendour of the old Athenian glory still cast 
a mild declining ray over the land of Phoabus and 
the Muses ; but the most accomplished of its foreign 
votuies could not but observe, that in his time the 
home of science and letters was more justly appreci- 
ated hy strangers than by its own degenerate citizens.' 
Strangers indeed still continued to flock to it, and 
none were so numerous, none such enthusiast in 
admiring it, as the sons of its Italian conquerors. 
The contemporaries of Cicero fully recognised the 
fact that the fame "of ancient Hellaa was mainly a 
reflex from the preeminent gloiy of Athens.' The 
jealousies of ancient rivals were estinguiehed in their 
common humiliation, and the men of Rhodes and 
Sparta retarded Athens as the last prop of their 
national renown, and' sought the honour of enrol- 
ment among her citizeps.* The noblest of the 
Romans were fain to follow this example. In vain 
did Cicero remind them of a principle of their own 
law, better known, perhaps, to constitutional anti- 
quarians than to practical jurists, that every Roman 
who inscribed his name on the rolls of another re- 
public, thereby forfeited the privileges of his own.' 
With the destruction of the Pirseus by Sulla the 

commercial ascendancy of Athena had euf- 
■pieidnu'W fered an eclipse whence it never again 

emerged. In the time of Augustus her 
naval arsenal had dwindled into a small straggling 

> See the letter of Snlplcios on the death of M. Uarcellua. (Sc. 
ad Did. it. IS, 9.; and comp. Cic. dc Otai. iii. SO. 

' Cic. de OraL iii. II.: " Athenis jam diu dnctrina ipsornni Albe< 
iiienalainialeriic,domicilitim tanlum ia ilia nrbe remtmet studiomm, 
qnibns Tacant oiveB, peregrini ntnnlnr." 

• Cic Brat. 13. . . . "dlceodi studinm non entrommnne Gnecue 
ted propriom AthenarQm." 

• Cic. pro Flace. 36.: " Anctoritate lanla est, at jam fraclnm ot 
debilitatutn Qnecjfe nomen hajas orbia laude uttatui." 

• GcproBalb. IS. 
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Tillage, and the thiee state galleys which sho still 
maintained, like the Buceiitaui of fedliog Venice, 
merely preaerred the tradition of her former great- 
ness.' Nevertheless, though shorn of the resources 
of industry and independence, the splendour of the 
illustrious city was maintained by the pioua vene- 
ration of her foreign visitora, who r^arded her not 
TUijustly with a feeling akin to religious. The Athens 
of the Augustan era might stiLl, perhaps, claim to be 
the finest city in the world. Since the fall of her 
liberty 300 years before, kings and potentates had 
vied with one another in embellishing' her streets and 
public places ; and if she presented, like more modem 
cities, no capacioua squares or long vist«8 lined on 
either side with superb edifices, it was owing to the 
unevenness of her original site, and the scruples 
which had spared her narrow and tortuous lanes in 
so many capitulations. The great temple of Zeus 
Olympius, first designed by the dynasty of Pisistratus, 
had risen, column after column, under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and having been partially spoiled by 
Sulla, was carried on almost to completion by the 
joint effortfi, already commemorated, of many royal 
associates." Attains, king of Pergamua, had crowned 
the walls of the Acropolis with statues. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus had erected a magnificent gymnasium. 
The groves of Academus which Sulla had cut down 

' Strabo, ii. 1. p. 39S. Athena contribated allher remuningforcM 
to the ciDse of Fompaine, reuming oal; iha three official golleTg. 
Tbeorit, FaialDS, mi Sftlaioinia, the luc tokens of her ancieot gtorj, 
Lqcbh, iil. 881.: 

" Gxhauiit Tsterei qnamvig detectas Atbenst, 
Exigute Fhtebea tenent oaraliii puppee ; 
Tresque petuot Teram credi SahuniDii corlim." 
llie puuge is crabbed, and there ii no eatiahctarf explanation to be 
given of the word Phabea. None of the Athenian baiena waa con- 
aecrated to Apollo, bat the Unnjcbia had a temple of Diana. 

' lArj (xlL SO.): ipeaki of it perhapi before the nndertaking of 
the confederate poieniates: "templuni Jori* Oljnnpii unom In (enia 
inchoalum pro magDilndioe Del" 
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to construct machinery for his siege were planted 
anew in the regia of Augustus, and continued for 
many ages to furnish a shade to sophists and rheto- 
ricians. The walls of Athens, however, once over- 
thrown, lay henceforth in ruins. The weakness of 
the city of Minerva became now her best defente. 
Both Julius and Augustus contributed to the erec- 
tion of a portico dedicated to the goddess, and Agrippa 
placed his own statue, together with that of his im- 
perator, upon a single pedestal by the side of the 
Propylaea of the Acropolis. A temple of Borne and 
Augustus was- erected before the eastern front of 
the Parthenon. The munificence of a. private bene- 
factor, the censor Appius Claudius, had decorated 
the hamlefc of the Attic Eleusis ; and we may indulge, 
perhaps, in the idea that Cicero himself displayed 
his gratitude to his Alma Mater by dedicating to 
her a votive memorial within the precincts of the 
Academy.' 

Exempt from the direct control of a Soman officer, 
a.iu««m. of *^® university of Athens was governed by a 
•nindiiiun senate and assembly of its own. It was 
permitted to retain its ancient laws, and 
the augtist tribunals, such as the Areopagus, which 
had continued for so many ages to administer them. 
Under the shadow of the free republic of thought and 
letters, art, science, and philosophy were still taught 
and cultivated. The professors of ethics and physics, 
of oratory and grammar, still held forth to admiring 
audiences, each in his own lecture -room; every theory 
had its special teacher, every paradox its sworn de- 
fender; but strangers flocked to Athens, not to ascer- 
tain the truth from the collision of minds, but to hear 
how the doctrines of Epicurus were modified by Patro, 
how Phsedrus handled the dialectics of Zeno, or what 

I Cic.diJ^R.Ti. 1.96.: "Audio Appiannr^Dirfixiuiii'EleaBinefBcere: 
nam inepti fuenmna gi nos qaoqae AcademiKi recerimus? Equidem 
Tald« ipsu Athenaa aoio: tuIo ease qooddam monamentam." 
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was the latest qualification of the doubts of tlie Aca- 
demy.' The place of the poets had been taken by 
lecturers on poeb7: but versification still had its 
votaries, and the epigram's humble plot of ground 
was cultivated at least vlth exquisite taste. The 
arts of sculpture and architecture bad long hset their 
originality and simplicity ; yet there was bo depart- 
ment of excellence in which the geoiue of Greece 
seemed so nearly inezbanstible as in theae.^ 

The deetroction of Corinth by the Bomans had 
driven the commerce 6f Greece to the Isle _^^j 
of Delos, which, besides the convenience of tntuHun ot 
its situation at the entrance of the ^gean, 
enjoyed the advantage of a reputation for special 
sanctity. It was the natural emporium of four seas, 
and offered an interchange between the products of 
Greece and Asia, Libya and Sarmatia. It became 
the centre of the slave trade of the ancient world, 
the most constant, and perhaps the most extensive, 
of all traffics. The piracy of the Mediterranean, 
which threatened to sweep away all other maritime 
employments, was the feeder and sustainer of this. 
Hither it convei^ed in its r^ular and legitimate 
course from llirace and Pontus on the Euxine, from 
Phrygia and Caria, from Egypt and Cyrene; even 

' Pnapert iii. al.i 

** lode nbi F'lnel capient me ILWra portuj, 
Scandam ego Tbeiea brachia lonea ■rim. 
Ilic ant spstiis snimntn emendare Plstonis 
IncipUm, ant liorEis, docle Epicare, lnii. 
Feruqnar aut etudium lingun, Ucmoitbenis Ktmti, 

Librorumqua taOB. mnDde Manandre, aal« ; 

Ant certe labalB captent mes lumina picUe, 

Hire ebore exacUo, sea magia eere, ntanas." 

■ EnthnsiaMi fot Grecian art, auch a» ViBconli, have maintained 

tliat its excellence in acnlptnre lasted witbont decline for aix een- 

tuTiea. On the other hand, Velleiui Fateicuiua asaerta the fatnona 

paradox, " Eminentinitna ingenia in idem arctati temporia apaliiim 

congregari," and illuatrotea it hy tbe aaaamed confinement of the ex' 

cellence of all arta in Qreece iriliiiD the limit* of a single generation. 

van. 16, 17. 
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the cities of European Hellas furoished a class of 
victimB, selected for the beauty of their persons or the 
refinement of their manners. But wherever piracy 
was in the ascendant, captives from every coast, and 
even noble Romans among them, were wafted te the 
great depdt of Delos, and transferred without Remorse 
to the dealers who awaited tlieir arrival.' Not less 
than 5,000 slaves had thus been bought and sold in a 
single day. But the prosperity of the guilty island 
was more shortlived than even the crimes on which 
it throve. The pirates were still roaming the seas 
^vith impunity when the wealth of Delos tempted the 
cupidity of Menophanes, one of the c&ptains of Mith- 
riifctes, by whom it was stormed and ransacked.* Its 
commercial eminence migrated to the securer strong- 
hold of Rhodes, which bad the singular good fortune 
to escape the sword both of tbe Romans and tbeir 
adversaries. The ruin of Delos was consummated by 
the restoration of Corinth ; and in the age of Augustus 
it still lay prostrate, nor did it ever again recover a 
portion of its earlier importance.' 

Notwithstanding many vexatious restrictions on the 
cunsfux '^*'*^*' course of trade imposed by fiscal 
ignorance, the unity of the Roman empire 
conspired on the whole to restore commerce to its 
legitimate channels. Tbe spot on the Asiatic coast 
Edam. ^liich corresponded most nearly with Co- 
rinth on the European was Ephesus, a city 
which, in the time of Herodotus, had been the start- 

I After Ihe snppreEBion of the Ci II cian piracy, ibe practice earvived 
of kidnapping free men gnd selling them into slaTeiy. Cicero (de Off. 
ii. 16.) proles the benerolence of those wlio redeemed ihe victioiHof 
the crimps or coFBairs. Even in Ital;, dnring Ibe civil warn, free men 
were seiied by armed bands and carried into the ergaalula of the 
great proprietors. Both Augustus aad hie saecessor attempted to 
remedy this violence (Suet. Oct. 33., Tiber. 8.): nevertheleag the 
crime continued, Senec. Ctmtrov. x. 4. Tha Digat, xxxix. 4, re- 
cognisee the existence of freemen made slaves. 

' Cicero, at a little later period still, contrasts [be security of Delos 
with tbe dangers of Italy, and even the Appiatt Way, noder the reign 
of maritime piracy. Pro Ztg. Manil. IS. 

* Strabo, X. 9. p. 4S6. 
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mg-point of caravans for Upper Asia, but which, 
under the change of dynasties and ruin of empires, 
had dwindled into a mere proTincial town. The mild 
sway of Augustus restored it to wealth and eminence, 
and as the official capital of the province of Asia, it 
was reputed to be the metropolis of no less thau 600 
cities.' It shared with Smyrna, Pergamus, and Ni- 
cBsa the honour of erecting a temple to the emperor. 
Apamea, in Phrygia, the centre of trade with the in- 
t^or, was reputed the second commercial city in the 
peninsula. Synnada was celebrated for ita Ap„„^ 
vari^atedmarbIes,Laodiceaforitewoollens i^S£^ 
and tapestries, Hierapolis and Cibyra, the ''*"*■ 
first for its dyes, the second for its iron manu&ctures. 
To these may be added the commercial activity of 
Miletus, and the royal magnificence of de- ™,^ 
coration which distinguished Cyzicus, Si- 
nope, and Cnidus, in each of which kings had once 
resided.* These numerous hives of population were 
supported, not only by the exchange of their industry 
for foreign articles, but by the abundant fertility of 
the soil around them : the plains of Sardis and the 
valleys of the Caicus, the Hermus and- the Cayster, 
■were remarkable for their harvests, and the wines of 
Asia were among the choicest in the world.* 

Such was the condition of the most femous cities 
of the old world, reviving under the exer- ^^^^ 
dse of their native usages, or protected by JJs^ aI, 
the vigilance and equity of a strong metro- 
politfui administration. There was, however, another 
class of cities in the East, of more modem origin 



' Ecfcbel, Doelr. Numm. iL 559, &c.; UIpiM. de Off. Froanu. in 
Digat. W. .1,; Strebo liv. 1. p. 640. foil. 

* Stnibo, xii., xiii.) Joseph. Belt. Jad. ii. 16, S *. 

* Stmbo, U. ce. For the natural reBonreea of Aria, the rapidity 
with nhich it recoTeieii its loues b; war and tjranny, and the impor> 
tanDe o( ita reTonues lo the empire, see particnlarly Cicero, ad Qu. 
Ft. i. 1. and pro Leg. ManU. 6, ad Au. sL 3. 
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and character, of which it will be sufficient to notice 
one specimen. The Macedonian rulere of the East 
were a race of buildera. After the manner of the 
kii^ and satrape to whom they succeeded, they fed 
their pride by sweeping the inhabitants of towns and 
villages Into cities laid out with pomp and ^len- 
doar, on sites the most convenient and commanding, 
to which they gave their own name*, or those of their 
kinsmen or consorts. Antioch flourished 
on the fall of Tyre. It was erected by 
SeleucuB Nicator, the greatest of all builders of the 
class, on the banks of the Orontea, about fifteen miles 
from the sea, in a plain celebrated for the beauty of 
its climate, the abundance of its water, and conse- 
quent fertility. It was laid out, after the usual type 
of the M3.cedonian cities, on a symmetrical plan, the 
chief street being a straight line four miles in length, 
bordered throughout with double colonnades. Four 
cities, contiguous to one another, coalesced into a 
single metropolis; but, from some inequality of 
ground or other cause, the common arrangement of 
two transverse streets was not adopted at Antioch.' 
The character of Grecian architecture, with its in- 
definite prolongation of horizontal Hues, its regidarity 
of outline, and constant repetition of similar forms, 
must have given a peculiar air of magnificence to this 
style of construction, and conveyed an impression of 
the enormous power of the hand which could thus 
strike out as it were at one blow a fabric capable of 
infinite extension in every direction. Antioch con- 
tained, we are told, in tie third century, 300,000 
free citizens, and was then surpassed in numbers only 

' Strabo, lYi. 9. p. 750. See the deicriplion and map of Antioth 
I'rom MaleUi and Libanial, in Lewia'i or Conybears and Howson'a 
Life of Si. Paul, Nica>, mentioned above, eboidd be inclnded among; 
(be cilic* of Macedonian origin. Strabo deicHbes it a« a iqaore of 
sixteen icadia in circamfereoce, divided into equal rectangles b; tvo 
anaight aTennet, ki that tbe fbor galea conld be kcd froai a pillar in 
the pnUie place ia tba eaatie, Strnbo, xiL 4. p. 9(i6. 
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b7 Borne and Selenda on the Tigris. Alexandria 
perhaps nearly equalled it, but every other city 
throughout the world yielded to it the palm of 
grancleur and popiilation.' 

The (xreciui cities of Syria, and Antioch at the 
head of them, were notorious for their awkmiH 
luxury and voluptuouBQees : and the idle '■^"V- 
and dissolute native, relaxed by long servitude to 
bla kings and priests, received the polish of Hellenic 
culture only to make his degradation more con- 
spicuous. The refinements of Girecian hfe had found 
a home also on the fairest shores of Italy, and had 
exercised no less debasing influence on the sterner 
character of the Bomans themselves. From ages 
long lost in the darkness of legendary history, set- 
tlers from Greece had established themselves on the 
coast of the TyrrhMie or Sicilian Sea : hill and head- 
land, pool and river, village and city, had received 
from tiiem a (xrecian appellation, and had been ad- 
mitted within the hallowed circle of their national 
traditions. Misenum and Leucosia, Fosidonia and 
CnmEe, Acheron and Avemus, Neapolis and Hercu' 
laneom, attested the ancient settlement of the Crreeks 
on the coast of Campania; while cities of native 
growth, such as Baise and Stabiae, Surrentum, Pom- 
peii and Salemnm, grew up by the side of the foreign 
colonies, and partook of their splendour and pros- 
perity.' From the period of the conquest of this 
region by the Eomans, its beauty and salubrity had 
attracted their notice ; the medicinal qualities of its 

' Herodiftn,iv. 5.: ^ r^f 'AiTirfx"" fl-rtir'AAtiirtpnar, euwoki-ri 
flit *P«(«I». ii t*", I^Ott btiBKiaiiaia. Seteucia on the Tigris was 
built alio \ij SelencoB Nicator. In tbe time of Flin; it was supposed 
lo contain 400,000 (Vee inliaUianta (Plin./fitL Nat. vi. 36.), alttiongh 
the Puthiuia had baill Clesipfaon \ij its side to rival and conlrol it 
I Bospect tbu I'linj'a estimate applies proper!; to tbe (wo cities cou- 

' Postam TAB tba Italian nune of Fosidonia, Puteoli oC Diciearcbia, 
YiMcb evenCnall; preniled otw tlie Qredaa. 
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warm vapours aod salphureous Bpringg were appre- 
ciated bj them ; while the motmtains which encircled 
it had aot yet revealed their latent firee, or the ac- 
tivity they may have displayed in remote ages was 
remembered only in obscure traditions.' 

Roman imperators, from the time of the Sdpios 
, and the Gracchi, had sought repose in this 
favoured tract : on the heights of Misenum 
■"""^ Hortensius and Lucullus, CieBar and Pom- 
peius, had erected their villas, their camps, as Seneca 
would rather call them, from the dignity of their 
position, and the wide prospect they commanded.' 
The cities whidi lined the gulf or crater embraced 
by the sweeping arms of A&senum and Surrentum, 
were governed by Grecian laws, and surrendered to 
the sway of Grecian usages and customs. To them 
the Soman, wearied with the ceaseless occupations 
and rigid formality of life at Rome, gladly retired 
for bodily relaxation, to be ennobled, as he might 
pretend, by intellectual exercises. Neapolis had its 
schools and colleges, as well as Athens ; its society 
abounded in artists and men of letters, and it enjoyed 
among the Romans the title of the learned, which 
comprehended in their view ibe praise of elegance 
as well as knowledge.' Every fifUi year the festival 
of the Quinquennia was celebrated with athletic con- 
tests in the arena ; in its theatre the genteel comedy 

> Ii has been conjectured that the Homeric or FhoBnicien tradition, 
that here were the ends of Ibe eaith corend with Cimmerian dork- 
neu, was derired from the reports of naTigatora, wbo had fannd the 
Ban obacared bf volcanic smoke and ashei, auch as have been known 
to extingniah the light in Iceland for months together. 

' Seneca, Ep. SI.: "Videbatnr hocrangia militare ex edltoxpeeo- 
lari late loDgeqne snbjecta. Adapice quam pmitioneni el^emnt, 
qaibna odificia exciwremnt locia et qnalia; icias non vilUe esse led 
caatra." Il is curioaa that the raac remaina of the Lucullan sabMmc- 
ttona. grottoes, and arcades, received Id the middle ages (he name of 
CMtmni Lacnltanum. 

' Colomell. X. 13*.; "Docia Parthenopo." The epithet implies. 
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of the school of Menander combiued in due propor- 
tions the decorousness of Kome and the licence of its 
native country.' Here the patrician might throw off 
the toga, the sandal and the cap, and lounge in a 
trailing robe barefooted, his head lightly hound with 
the Oriental fillet, attended at every step by obe- 
dient slaves and cringing parasites, but reHevei from 
the gaze of clients and lictors, from the duty of 
answering questions and the necessity of issuing 
commands.' Such was the indolent life of the Bo- 
mane at Xeapolis and its neighbour Palsepolis ; such 
it was at Herculaneum Bad Pompeii. But Bai^e, the 
moat fashionable of the Roman spas, presented an- 
other and more lively spectacle. Here idleness had 
assumed the form of dissipation, and the senator 
displayed as much energy in amusing himself as he 
had ekewhere shown in serving his country or pro- 
moting his own fortunes. As soon as the reviving 
heats of April gave token of advancing summer, the 
noble and the rich hurried from Bome to this choice 
retreat; and here, till the raging dogstar forbade 
the toils even of amusement, they disported them- 
selves on shore or on sea, in the thick groves or on 
the placid lakes, in litters and chariots, in gilded 
boats with painted sails, lulled by day and night with 
the sweetest symphonies of song and music, or gazing 

• 8t«t Syte. ii. 5. 89. : 

** Qaid nunc magniGcas apeeieB cnltasqne locorum, 
Templaqne, et iDnBineriB spstia iDleratincta colamDia ) 
Qaid geminBin malem nudi tecCiqne tbeatri, 
Et Cspilolinia Quinqnctima proxima Itutria ; 
Quid Uudem risns libenaternqne Menandri, 
QiiBm BomonaB hoDos et Graia licentia miscent?" 
It malt be obaerred, bDwever, tbat Ibe QainqQenaial games of Nea- 
polij were an inetilalion of Bomitian, seTentT- yean after AagoBtae, 

• Cleero, pro Babir. Poit, 10.; "Deliciaram causa ec Yoloplatia 
noD modo cires Komanos acd et nablles adoleicentet, et qadedam 
eciam aenalorea, aummo loco natoe, aon in bartii et taborbania ta'a, 
ted Neapoli in celebeirinio oppido, cam mitella acepa Tidimus." Sea 
in Ibe aame place what acandal might be caused b; the use of the 
pallium. 

vol- V. 
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indolently on the wanton movements of male and fe- 
male dancers. The bath, elsewhere their relaxation, 
was here the business of the day : besides using the 
native warm springs and the vapours which issued 
from the treacherous soil, they turned the pools of 
Avemxis and Lucrinua into tanks for swimming ; and 
in these pleasant waters both sexes met familiarly 
together, and conversed amidst the roses sprinkled 
lavishly on their surface.' 

But I have brought the reader from the provinces 
to Italy : I now assume the graver task of iuteoducing 
him to Rome. 

From whichever side of Italy the stranger ap- 
AppiMch » proached the imperial city, he emerged from 
^"^ the defiles of an amphitheatre of MIIb 

upon a wide open plain, near the centre of which an 
isolated cluster of eminences, moderate in height and 
volume, crowned with a vast assemblage of stately 
edifices, announced the goal towards which for many 
a hundred miles hia road had been conducting him. 
There were two main routes which might 
have thus led him from the provinces to the 
capital, the Appian from Oreece and Africa, and the 
Flaminian from Craul ; but the lines of the Servian 
wall, which still bounded Rome in the age of Augus- 
tus, were pierced with eighteen apertures, each of 
which admitted a, well-'appointed road from the nearer 
districts of the peninsula. The approach to the 
greatest of cities was indicated also by works of an- 

' For iho ftnmHcmenta of Brieb see TiballnB, iii. 5.i Martial, it. 57., 
X. 30., xi. 80.1 Ovid, Art Amajul i. 2SS.-, and especially Seneca, £;i. 
SI.: "Videre eliiics perlitora erTdntes,el comiswtiuDes Davigantiain, 
et sjoiphaniaram cantlbns perstrepentea laeue . . . pmtcrtisvigaLites 
adnlteras dintiiaerare, et aspicere tot genera cymharam variis colo- 
ribuB picta, cl fluitanlcm loto lacu rosam, el audire canentium noc- 
turna eonvicia." He also calls it, mote compendiously, " diveraorium 

"Hincaliqnia Tulnu 
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other kind, the most magnificant and impoeing in 
their character of an; Bonian coostmctioiui. In the 
time of Augugtus Beven aquedacte broi^ht ti» ^m- 
water from distant eources to Kome. Some ""^ 
of these streams indeed were conveyed trndergroond 
in leaden pipes tbroughuut their whole course, tilt 
they were received into i-eservoirs within the walls, 
where they rose to the level required for the supply 
of the highest sites. Others, however, entered the 
city on a succession of stone arches, and of these the 
Aqua Marda, whicii was derived from the Volscian 
monnteinB, was thus sumptuously conducted for s 
distance of 7000 paces before it reached the brow of 
the Esquiiine Hill.' These monuments of the pomp 
and power of the people to whose wants they oaten- 
tatiously ministered, were rendered the more impres- 
sive from the solitudes in which for many miles they 
planted their giant footsteps. The Campagna, or plain 
of Bome, at the present i^y the most awful imc^e oi 
death in the bosom of life anywhere to be witnessed, 
was already deserted by the Bwarms of population 
which three centuries before had made it the hive of 
Italy. The fertile fields of the Heruici aud A,^a, 
jEqui had been converted into pasture land, ™ne^ti™a 
and the cultivators of the soil, once the de- 
nizens of a hundred towns and villages, had gone to 
swell the numbers of the cities on l^e coast. Even 
the fastnesses in the hills had been abandoned in the 
general security firom external attack ; while the pa- 
trician villas, with which central Italy was studded, 
were buried in the shade of woods or the cool recesses 
of the motmtains. For many months, it may be added, 
the heat was too oppressive for journeying by day, 
whenever it could be avoided ; the commerce of Bome 
was chiefiy carried on by means of the river^ ; and the 

' Sirabo, ». 3. ; Flin. Hitt. JVat xxxi. 3. S*. Correcied by Froo- 
UnuB in htB special treatise on the iu]Dediict8, c. 7. 
■ There are pictoiesqae olliuioDS to tbs moTetnenl on the r 
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necessities of warfare no longer required the coDstant 
passing and repassing at all hours of soldiers, couriers, 
and munitions. The practice of riding by night seems 
to have been generally adopted, so that tJie movement 
on the roads gave little sign by daylight of the vici- 
nity of so vast a haunt of human beings with their 
manifold interests and occupations.' Nor was the 
proximity of so great a city indicated long before 
arriving at its gates by suburbs stretching far into 
the surrounding plain. The rhetorical flights of cer- 
tain writers who would assure us of the contrary, and 
persuade us that Some sent forth her feelers as far as 
Aricia and Tibur, and that many cities were attached 
to it by continuous lines of building, are plainly re- 
futed by the feet that groves, villages, and separate 
houses are repeatedly mentioned as existing within 
three or four miles of the capital.' 

The solemn feeling with which, under such circum- 
Tmib. b, the stances, a great city would naturally be ap- 
"*^''*°' preached, was redoubled by the wajrside 
spectacle, peculiarly Roman, of the memorials of the 
dead. The sepulchres of twenty generations lined 
the high roads for several miles beyond the gates ; 
and many of these were edifices of considerable size 
and architectural pretension : for it was the nobles 
only whose houses were thus distinguished, and each 
FropcT^as, L 14.: 

"Ec modo lam celeres mirerii carrera lintm, 

Et modo tam tardu fnnibiu ire ratest" 
Wld MBTtial, iv. 64. : 

** Qnem uec rampere nantlcnm celeoima, 
Mec clamor valet helciariomni." 
■ MaBj indicatioDs might be alle^d of the (^oancy of night 
travelling. The AUobroges were circamveDted on their leaviDg 
Home in the eTeDing. Catilioa made bis eiil from the ci^ at iugh[{ 
to did Cuaa and Antonitu. Comp. Juvenal, x. 19.: 
"Fanca licet poriei argeati vaKola pari 

Mocle it ' 



' 8ee the pausgei of the andents, and ill-eonjiderBd inferences of 
Om toodenu, in De b HaUe, £ccb. Pel. i. 375. 
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patriciao family pointed witii pride to its owa mauso- 
leutn, in which it gathered the ashes of its mem- 
bers, and oftea of it« slaves and freedmen, beneath a 
common roof. Flanked by such rows of historic 
marble, and crossed by the gaunt shadows of funereal 
cypresses, the Appian, the queen, as it was proudly 
termed, of all Ways, as the oldest, the longest, and the 
most frequented, approached the city from the south.' 
At five miles* distance from the walls it traversed the 
famous plain where the Horatii decided the fate of 
the young republic, and where the monuments of the 
Boman and Sabine champions indicated the spota on 
which each had fallen.* Nearly at the first milestone, 
as measured from the Servian gates, it passed mider 
the arch of Dnisus, and thence descended a gentle 
slope into the hollow of the Aqua Crabra.* The mo- 
numents of the dead now lay closer together. Here 
were the sepulchres of the Soipios, the Furii, the 
Manilii, the Servilii, Calatini and Marcelli ; of which 
the first four have been already discovered, the rest 
still await the exploration of the curious.* Here were 
laid under a common dome in cells arranged along the 
walls, the ashes of the slaves of Augustus and l2.via. 

' Stat. S^B. ii. S. IS.: " Appia longarnm teritnr Regina TiarDm." 

* Ijr, i. 25. ; DionjB. Hal. Aniiq. Sam. iii. IS, : The modern lopo- 
graplier CaniiiB bccodiiM for a beod in the road a[ this painl, as 
meant to arohl Che desecration of these sacred memorials. Aiaali 
dd Itutititio, ftc, 18S3, p. S6S. He tbtnks that the actual moDnments 
haTB been discovered in the most recent excavations. 

■ Fr^ments of tbe Srst milestone have been discoTered at AIS 
palms (abaat ISO yards] bejond the Porta S. Sebastiano. Canino, 
Annali, 1SS1, p. 317. Thearch of DroGOB stands a liltle within tliat 
modem gate. 

* Cic. Tiuc. Diip. i. 3. The excavations of the last few jears 
extend from the foaith to the ninth milestone. Besides the fonnda- 
tions of villas, tempJes, and sepulchres, manj inscriptions have been 
bronght to light, whicb appear, however, in almost every case to 
belong to the Jater periods of the empire. It is poMiUe, from thsBingla 
rnn-d " Cotta," which can now be read upon the Cossl rotondo, a 
monnnient of aimilur character to that known hj the name of Ctecilia 
Het^lo. that this was the tOmb of Messala Corvinns. See Caaina, 
in Annidi, 13S1. 
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Hard by the gate reposed the remains of the base 
Horatia, slain by a patriot brother for her devotion 
to a foreign lover. Beside the rivulet, on the 
southern slope, perhaps of the Cffilian Hill, was the 
reputed grotto of Egeria, once rudely scooped out of 
the rock ; but ita native simplicity had long been 
violated by the gaudy pomp of architecture and 
Bculpture.' On the descent to the Aqua Crabra, the 
temple of Mars crowned the eminence which fronted 
the gate of the city, the spot from which the procession 
of the knights to the Capitol on the Ides of Julius took 
its commencement,* StiU nearer to the gate, on 
the right side of the road, were the twin temples of 
Honour and Virtue, vowed by the great Marcellus 
for his conquest of Syracuse, which be had adorned 
with the earliest spoils of foreign painting. From 
the steps of these temples the populace had greeted 
Cicero on his return from esila The gate, aumamed 
Oapena, dripped constantly with the overflowings 
of the Aqua Appia, and of a branch of the Marcia 
brought there to join it: the united stream was 
carried over the arch on its way to the Aventine. 
EnDmiwu Hcrc WO enter Eomc : tiie road has become 
"°'°'" a street; houses, hitherix) interspersed be- 

tween monuments and temples, have now become 
dense and continuous. The avenue is still, however, 
broad and straight for the convenience of military 
processions. Soon it forks into two ways, still fol- 
lowing the direction of the hollows between the hills : 
the one, tuming to the right between the Palatine 

' JoTBnal. iU. 18. 

' Th« temple of Man stood on an acdivit; (CUtiu MartU), and 
laced the Porta Capena ! "quern prospidtipsa Appoeitum tectn porta 
Capena y'la." In was probablj, therefore, oa ihe descent to the Aqoa 
Crabra, in goinp lownrds the city. That there was some ioieTTal 
between it and the gale appear! from Liv;, x. 33. : " gemitam saxo 
qnadrato a Capena Porta ad Martia straxerunt." The lowering of 
this hill is recorded on an inscription in Grater: " CliTiuu Martia 
pec. publica in pUniliem redegerani." 
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and Cseliau, was conducted to tbe Velia, the Esqniline 
and the Forum, till it arrived at the golden milestoiie 
at the foot of the Capitol ; the other, to the left, en- 
tered one extremity of the Circus Maximue, beneath 
ihe Palatine and Aventine, to pass out of it at the 
other, and reach the same termination through the 
Forum Boarium and the Velabrum.' 

The seven hills of Rome have been diversely enu- 
merated, and admit, indeed, of being mul- Tiwinw 
tiplied to a much greater number, or, re- ''"^"'■™* 
garding them from a different point of view, of being 
not less considerably reduced. The Aventine is the 
only eminence among them wholly distinct and se- 
parated from the others. The Palatine ia connected 
with the Esqniline by the low ridge or saddle of the 
Velia, and the Capitoline was in like manner attached 
at its northern extremity to the Quirinal, till severed 
from it by an artificial cutting a century after Au- 
gustus. The Quirinal, the Viminal, the Esquiline, 
and the Cselian, to which may be added the extra- 
mural eminence of the Pincian, are in fact merely 
tongues or spurs of hill projecting inwards &om a 
common base, the broad table-land which slopes on 
the other side almostimperceptibly into the Compagna. 
On approaching Home irom the north the eye was at 
once arrested by the abrupt escarpment of the Capi- 
toline, which sufficed to exclude from it all view of 
the city ; but from the south or east it was carried 
gently upwards along the rising slopes, and allowed 



' There waa anqMBliocsblT ■ enmioDnication through the circnt 
loDgitudinall/ for the ciinmpbal procesaioiui but it is Dot likelj that 
this woB kept op«D for ordinarf irafflc The osaal tboroughlare 
maaC hare mn slongBiile the oal«r wall of the eircoa, nnd was 
perhaps contacted nnder cha arcades nhich supported the upper 
Beata of that edifice. The upper part of the ciccus was cooaected 
with the buildings oti the Falatino on one side, and probably with 
those VQ the ATentine on the other, the whole width of the rallef 
between being thus occupied by its extensive slruccures. The Aqua 
CtabiB, we moit suppose, tits carried in a tanneJ beneath it. 
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to overleap the depreasions which lay bejond them, 
of the Suburra, the Circus, the Vetabrum and the 
Forum, in which the densest buildings of the city 
nestled, till it lighted on the heighta of the CapitoHue 
and the summits of the Etruscan mountains in the 
distance. 

The Palatine Hill, which waa closely embraced by 
^^^ the double arms of the Appian Way, — the 
site of the city of KomuluB, the CTadle of 
imperial Rome^ — was an elevation of about 130 feet 
above the level of the sea.' With some assistance 
from art it was made to slope abruptly on every side, 
though at its junction with the Velia its height was 
not more than half that which has been ascribed to 
the mass in general. It formed a trapezium of solid 
rock, two sides of which were about 300 yards in 
length, and the others about 400 : the area of its 
summit, to compare it with a familiar object, was 
nearly equal to the space between Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly, in London. Along the brow of the es- 
carpment ran, we must suppose, the original walls ; 
but no fr^menta of them remain, nor have our au- 
thorities prenerved any notice of their exact position. 
The site of two of the gates may be pointed out per- 
haps at the base of the clifis ; but it is possible that 
these mark the apertures, not in the defences them- 
selves, but in the sacred enclosure of the pomcerium 
beyond them.* This fanciful limitation had been 

' Thia and sobseqaeat meunrementi, taken IVom t/L Hansen's 
vork on Bome, refer of conrae b> the preaent elevation. Some 
dlofiBiiM muM be made Tor the degradatioD of the aaiumiu. Ac the 
■atoe time the hollows have been filled up to the depth, in some 
ptacea, of fifteen or iventf feet. It mnst be remembered that the 
bed and water-line of the Tiber have also risen, thongh probablj in 
a Icaa degree. The crown of the arch of the Cloaca at its embon. 
chure (tands now rery little above the mean level of the river. We 
are told that in aocieet time* the tnnnel conld be navigated b; boats, 
and admitted a wsggon loaded with haji bnt this perhaps supposes 
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traced round the foot of the bill, after the Etruscan 
fashion, with a plough drawn by a bull and a heifer, 
the furrow being carefully made to fall inwards, and 
the heifer yoked on the near side, to signify that 
strength and courage are required without, obedience 
and fertility within the city.' The broad ways whi«!h 
encircled the Palatine skirted the borders of the 
pomoBrium, and formed the route of the triumphal 
march, and of the religious and political processions.* 
The locality thue doubly inclosed was reserved for 
the temples of the gods and the residence 
of the ruling race, the class of patricians, nnipiirbT* 
or burghers, as Niebuhr has taught ns to r^S^^ 
entitle them, which predominated over the °™' 
dependent commons, and only suffered them to 
crouch for security under the shadow of the walls of 
Bomulus. The Palatine was never occupied by the 
plebs. In the last age of the republic, long after 
the removal of this p^ition, or of the civil distinc- 
tions between the great classes of the state, here was 
still the chosen site of t^e mansions of the highest 
nobility. Here stood the &mous dwelling of the 

the cbnrch of 8. Teodoro. Thore was probabtr a third gate >i ibe 
eoDth-eastern corner of the hill, where SsTenis afternardt built his 
Septiioninm, to make the approach to the citj from Africa, i.e. by 
the Appiau Way, more impoBing. 

' Varro, L. L. v. 32. j Plut. Eom. II. From Tac Ann. lii. 26, 
it appeard that (hig Ecrascsa fashion referred to the pomceriom, not 
to (he walla. 

* The line of the Triumphal Waj has been referred to in another 
place (ch. xlx.). Becker has described it more cloBely. It seems to 
baTe mn from the Porta Carmenlalis (I omit the diEBcalt qucBtion 
about the Porta Trinmphalia), along the V|pas Jugarins, up one aide 
of the Yelabmin, and down the other again bjtJie Via Nora, thence 
through the circua, tec. In thia way it made a complete circuit of 
the original city on the Palatine, and hod donbtlesa a religious signi- 
ficance. Compare also the laatral procesaloD round the pomoria, in 
Lncan, i. S92.: 

" Tum jnbet et totam paTidia a civibaB Urbem 
Ambiri, et feaco purgantes mcenia lastro 
Longa pn estremos pomceria cingere fines 
Fontiflcei, aacri qaibns eat permissa poteatas. • > ." 

.,, Google 
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tribune Diusus, whose architect proposed so to fence 
it with walls and curtains that ita owner should be 
secluded &om the observation of the citizens below. 
The tribune's answer. Rather build it so that all my 
coujU-npnen may see me, implied not only that he 
would be visible by all, but accessible to aU also. 
The site of this house cannot he fixed wiUi certainty ; 
but it seems probable fxom this anecdote, that it 
overlooked the Forum, and stood therefore on ttie 
north side of the bill, not far from the Porta Mugi- 
onis. It became the property of Crassus, and was 
bought of him by Cicero ; it was razed, as we have 
seen, by Clodius, but the vacant space was restored 
to its recent possessor, after whose death we hear of 
its passing into the hands of a noble named Censo- 
rinus. The house of ^milius Scaurus was another 
patrician mansion in this locality. There seems 
reason to believe that it stood at the north-eastern 
angle of the hill, overlooking the valley since occu- 
pied by the Colosaeum and the arch of Constantine.' 
This mansion also passed through various haads in 
the course of two or three generations : it was famous 
for the size and splendour of its columns, of the 
costly marble afterwards distinguished by the name 
of Lucullus.* Contiguous to the dwelling of Cicero 
was that of bis enemy Clodius : the price the tribune 
had given for it, says Pliny, agreed with the madness 
of a king rather than the dignity of a Roman sena- 
tor.^ The Ec^a, the official residence of Csesar aa 
chief pontiff, which lay at the foot of the bill, abut> 

' 8m Dezobiy, Bomt mm* AngiuU, i. 156. The topographical 
part of this genenilly valuable hook. U fonnded on game inveieiBte 
errora, and can onl; occai oiiallj be made serviceable. 

' Pliny, Hill. Nat iKJ(.vi. 2. These coIuiddb, four in nnraber, 
vere Ihirty-eigbl feet in height, and adorned the atrium of thehouBe. 
They were Che largest of ihe whole namber of three hundred and 
sixty which Scanrus had eonyeycd, in his sdileship, to Eome (i-O, 
696) for ihe decoration of a temporary theatre. They vfero ajler- 
natds used in the theatre of Marcellua. Ascou. in OraLpro Scaur. 

• Plin, H. JV. xixvi. 81. J. 
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ting on the forum, may bave thus been placed im- 
mediately below it. We may amuse oureelvefl with 
imagining the flight of steps and the wicket in the 
garden wall, which admitted Pompeia'a gallant to 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea. Agrippa, and after 
him Messala, occupied the bouse which had belonged 
to Antonius on the Palatine ; and Domitius Calvinus, 
who triumphed over Spain in 715, devoted a large 
portion of his spoils to the construction of a mansion 
in this quarter also.' But a spot of more interest ' 
than these in the imperial annals was that which 
bore the residence of Augustus himHelf. From the 
modest house in which he first saw the Ti»prt«.(if 
light, the dwelling of his father Octavius, ^'«""- 
which was also on the Palatine, he removed at a later 
period to the mansion of Hortensius, on the same 
hill, and there he continued to abide, though lodged 
far beneath the dignity of his position, in the height 
of his power, till it was destroyed by fire in 748.* 
The citizens insisted on contributing to its restora- 
tion on a grander scale ; and their subscriptions 
must have been universal if, as we read, the emperor 
refused to accept more than a single denarius from 
each. The residence of the chief of the state began 
already to be known &om its situation as the Falatium 
or palace. Augustus, in his care not to press on the 
limits of popular favour, pretended to regard the 
dwelling thus erected for him as the property of the 
public, and relinquished a large portion of it for the 
recreation of the citizens.* It was probably con- 
nected with the Kegia, and its remains are accordingly 
to be looked for in the nortii-westen angle of the hill, 

I Dion. iWiii. 42., liii, 27. 

* Por tbo emperor's chuigei of residence see Suetx>aiuB, Oct. 5, 51, 
7S.; and Dian, liiL 16., tv. 12. The house of OctaviaB was probably 
on Ibe Germaliu, a portion or the Palaliao Hill, and the Scalffi 
Ananlarue deBcended from ittolhe Velabram. 

* Dion, Ir. 13. : tV oiicfv euieSotiiiaas iSrifu/iiuiai Kaaaf . . Iv* 
iy rots Zioa ti^ia Jnd ir roif HOOfots olkoit/. 

...yCOOi^lC 
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where indeed some foundations have been discovered 
which may have really appertained to it Tiberius 
also built a mansion by the side of the Augustan, 
with which he eventually connected it, and thus em- 
braced within the precincts of the imperial residence 
a large part of the western side of the Palatine. We 
shall see hereafter how later emperors extended these 
limits, and connected dome with dome, and at last 
hill with hill, by arcades, bridges, and substructions 
of enormous dimensions. 

The Palatine was ascended in more than one di- 
T«.jiM«. rection by flights of steps, and if there was 
"" """"■ any road for wheel-carriages to its summit, 
it was used perhaps only for the convenience of re- 
ligious solemnities. The houses of the nobility here, 
as in other parts of Rome, were isolated Btructures, 
placed at the caprice of their owners, surrounded by 
gardens, and never regularly disposed in streets, an 
arrangement which was confined to the lower level 
and inferior habitations of the city. They were inter- 
spersed with temples, colonnades and sacred groves. 
On the summit of the Falatioe stood, among many 
others, the temples of Gybele and Juno Sospita, of 
Luna, of Febris, of Faith and Fortune, of Mars and 
Vesta : but none of these was so illustrioua as that 
of Apollo, the emperor's patron, which was dignified 
by a spacious area inclosed by porticos, where the 
trophies of all nations were suspended. To this 
temple was also attached the celebrated library, in 
two compartments, devoted respectively to the writ- 
ings of the Greeks and the Romans,' On the slopes 
of the hill, or immediately at its foot, were temples 
of Victory and of Jupiter Stator, bordering upon the 
Forum : the shrine of Pan, called also the Lupereal, 
stood at the entrance to the Velabmm.* On the 

■ Suet. Oct. S9.; VeU. iil SI.; Dion, liii. 1. 

' Tirgil, jEn. vlit. extr. ; 

" Ipae sedcns niTeo cand«ntis limine Phabi, 
Dona recognoacit popnlorum, aptatqne SDperbU 
Postibos." 
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crest which overlooked the circus was a venerable 
monument, which pretended to be the regia of Romu- 
luH and Numa, and also a square mass of masoniy, to 
which was ^ven the name of Koma Quadrata, sup- 
posed to have some mysterious connexion with the 
forttmes of the citj, beneath which certain precious 
amulets were deposited.' 

While the Romans were fortifying themselves on 
the Palatine, the neighbouring summits did 
not remain unoccupied. The Quirinal, the vimisu. u^ 
Viminal, and the Esquiline, the three prin- 
cipal spurs of the great northern ridge, were separated 
from the Palatine hy a swampy jungle, and their 
crests were crowned with the strongholds of a rival 
tribe. The Quirinal at least was in the bands of a 
Sabine colony; and we may conjecture that the 
settlers on the other eminences were closely con- 
nected with these, from the tradition of the earthen 
mound which seems to have closed, in remote an- 
tiquity, the mouth of the vaUey between them.' The 
itomans and the Sabines contended for the possession 
of the Gapitoline. This hill, the smallest xheci^io- 
of the seven, was flung aoross the hollow ""■ 
which descended westward from the Veha, and while it 

We tnaj remember how thTongboat this book the poet reveb ia alln- 
sioni lio tbe object! on the Palatine, and eurrouads the ceBideace of 
his patron with a haJo of historic association!. 

■ Feitna, in v. Quadrata, p. 253.: " Quadrata Roma in PaUtioante 
lemplnm ApoUinis (it la; cowards tbe circns) dicilnr, ubi reposita 
fnnt qsEG soleDt boni ominis gratia in urbe condenda adhiberi (tbcj 
were bones of animals and implenients) qnia saxo munilus eel initio 
In apeciem qnadralam." 

* The early Sabine occupation of the Quirinal ia attested bj the 
presence here of many ihrioea of Sabioe divinitie!, encb a! tboae of 
Sancna, of Quirinu!, and perhaps of Flora. Tbe college of the Satii 
was at the CoUine Gate. Here was a houae of Numa, tbe Sabine 
king, and, at alater period, the temples of the Sabine emperora of the 
FlavitlQ honse. Tbe antiqnity of its occnpation is shonn by the Capi- 
udiam Vetns, tbe rival Capitol, in which, as in the other, was a temple 
common to Jnpiler, Juno,and Hinerra. Varro,dt Xin^.XaLv.sa. 
ll !Iood probabl; on Ox crest of the hill, lacing the Forum. 
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touched the Quirinal of the Sabines at one end) waa 
separated from the Palatine of the fiomans by the 
valley of the Velabrum at the other. It rose in two 
summita : the Sabinea seized the norUiem ; the fio- 
mans establiBhed themselTeB on the southern.* A 
small rectangular space lay depressed between them, 
which for convenience we may call the Intennontium, 
and this the Romans seem to have been the first to 
make their own. The sacred grove, or asylum, in 
which they offered a retreat for fugitives, was meant, 
we may suppose, to encourage desertion from the 
enemy. The disputes between the two powers ended 
in their union and coahtion; ihe morasses of the 
valley were drained for their comitium or place of 
meetjng, and their common forum or thoroughfare ; 
while tiie fortress of the united confederacy was 
founded on the northern summit of the hill they 
shared between them, and the great temple of their 
common patron Jupiter on the opposite extremity : 
Ttx An »d the one was called specifically the Arx or 
*''''*°''™' Citadel ; the other bore the angust name of 
Capitolium.* The former contained only one im- 
portant civil edifice, the temple of Juno Moneta, or 
the Koman mint ; the latter was the centre of the 
religious system of the city, the spot where the holiest 
mysteri^ of her faith were solemnised by the chief 
of her priesthood, the consul or the dictator ; to which 
the imperator led his conquering legions preceded by 
the spoils and captives of his triumph, and where he 
returned his thanks for victory with appointed sacri- 
fices.' This was that rock eternal and immovable, to 
which the empire of the world was promised, and 
which the race of Julius and ^neas should inherit 



' Tbc nonherD iDinmit, now known m the Aracdi, ii Iha hi^r 
of the tiro, and riiet 161 feel aboTe tbouo. 

' Tba re*pee^( liteaof the Arz and C&pitoliamaTeMiUamKttci 
irdi; be proper to entar in thi« 
■o notice the qaenion. 
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for ever and ever. The temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus was divided into three cells, occupied Th.TtiiiBito( 
by statues of the king of gods and Juno and JjfiX ^i- 
Minerva, his assessors ; the ancient divini- '°^"- 
ties Terminus and Juventas, who refused to quit their 
wonted stations on the foundation of the Capitol, were 
accommodated with places witJliin the sacred walls. 
Here the im^es of the gods, on occaBions of peculiar 
solemnity, after being paraded through the city on 
litters, were reclined on costly cu^ons, and invited 
to a goi^eouB banquet. The Jupiter of the Capitol 
was called also the Tarpeian, from the name of the 
cliff which fronted the Falatine, a precipice eighty 
feet in height ; and this was the direction in which 
his temple looked.' On the same Bummit was a 
second shrine of Jupiter, under the title of 
FeretriUB, or the spoil-bearer, and another r^^ «"» 
was erected here also to the same divinity 
by Augustus, imder the name of the Thunderer.* The 
Capitoline was climbed perhaps by three paths ; of 
which two, the Clivus Asyli and the CUvus „|^^^ 
Gspitolinus, sprang from the Forum and s^^ 
ascended to Uie Intermontium, on the right 
and left hand respectively. The first of these, the 
existence of which is matter of question, was probably 
a mere flight of steps ; the other was practicable for 
carriages, and for this purpose was made to climb 
the acclivity with a zigzag. The triumphal chariot 
rolled up ^s path, and was admitted within the 
fortress through the gate Pandana, midway on the 
ascent. There was a third access by the flight of 
the Hundred Stairs from the southern extremity, 
where the hill approached within three hundred yards 

< BeekerbaBralljEhoimthat Hods Tarpeiua and HonaCapiloliiiaB 
are convertible termt; the Gtsl, ac least, being onlj the earlier, the 
second the later deiigiuiioti; heaco the Jnpiier of the Capilol i» 
called K>mecimea by the ana nunc, someiimei by the other. 

' Dion, liv. 4. 
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of the river. The chief approach in modem times, 
that from the west, or the Campus Maxtius, was then 
a sheer declivity, ajid the epot most jealously guarded 
along the whole crest of the hill. 

The Capitoline was the great bulwark of Rome 
Thi ciiiu against the Etruscans descending the Tiber 
"'"■ from the north. But a colony of that people 

settled at a very early period on an eminence in the 
opposite quarter, which derived its name of Celins 
from their leader Cseles Vibenna. These strangers, 
it is said, were transplanted, under a convention with 
the holders of the Palatine, to the valley between 
that hill and the Capitoline, the memory of which 
event was preserved in the appellation of the Tuscan 
Street, which led through the Velabrum &om the 
Forum to the river side. The Caelius then fell into 
the possession of the Romans, who repeopled it with 
a colony of Latins transplanted from Alba Longa, 
their recent conquest.' In consequence perhaps of this 
early destination, this hill was never a strictly patri- 
cian quarter, although many noble mansions and 
particulanly that of Caesar's officer, Mamurra, were to 
be found there ; it was covered with the houses of all 
classes indiscriminately, and became, at least imder 
the empire, one of the most populous regions of the 
city.* 

The Aventine, which from its position might well 

have become the most formidable rival of 

™ "" the Palatine, was condemned by the same 

caprice of fortune which had robbed it of the August 

Augury, on which the life of the city depended, to 

play an obscure and insignificant part in the early 

■ LlT. i. so.; Btrabo, r. S. p. 334. 

' For the palace of MamnrTH, who fint enenuKd hii i»)li with 
marble, »e Plinj, Bitt Ifjt. :ixxvi. 8.:— for the nnmberof noble 
reaiileacei. Martial, xii. 18.: "BamperlimiDa te paten cjornni Snda- 
iris toga Tcntilat, raeamqae Major Calini et minor fatigant:" — for 
tbe mixtore of all Aasaeg, Veil. ii. 130., d««cribiiig ■ fire wbicb 
H<raged tbe CKlian Hill: " omnia oriliniii bomiDuin jactuv." 
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history of the Komans. This hill was & holy spot re- 
served by the aeighbourmg tribee for the meetings 
of their confederacy, of which Borne herself was the 
head, and was consecrated to Diana, whose temple 
continued for ages to be the most conspicuous object 
upon it' When appropriated by the Bomans under 
Aqcub, it was assigned as public domain to the use 
of the patricians. The ruling caste placed on it some 
bands of Latins as their tenants and cliente, and it 
was thus coDverted into a plebeian suburb of the 
haughty Palatine.* The space which lay between Hie 
two hills, the valley of the Aqua Crabra, had been 
devoted by Eomulus to the public games ; and here, 
after the stream was arched over and the area levelled 
and strown with sand, the Great Circus, a stadium 
600 yards in length, furnished seats for 150,000 
spectators of the national races. Such was the ex- 
tent <^ the city and its dependencies when Servius 
Tullius, according to the tradition, resolved ntwiibor 
to embrace the whole t(^ether within a '■^"■ 
common line of defences. The summits indeed of 
the precipitous cliffs might require no artificial forti- 
fications, and it would seem that the Capitoline itself 
had no other protection at some points than the 
steepness of its natural escafpment ; but dykes were 
thrown across the hollows, and the most accessible 
spots on the hills were Btrei^thened with mounds of 
earth or masonry. The long level ridge &om which, 
as has been described, the Esguiline, Viminal, and 
Quirinal spring, was fortified by a continuous ditch 
and rampart, which obtained the special appellation 
of the Servian Agger. That there was no stone wall 
here may be inferred not only from this title, but also 

' Serritu compare' the Latin wonMp of the Aventine LHona with 
that of the Ephmian by the Ionian confederal]'. Uvj umaiden it 
an acknowledgment of the lapiemscj of BocDe bf her Latin allies: 
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from the tact, already notioed, t^at MncenaG extended 
the gardeoB of Ms pal&ce (HL either aide of the moond. 
It is hardly to be BOppoeed that he would have ven- 
tnred to level a wall of masomy, hut it was easy to 
convert an earthen t^race, by sloping and planting, 
into a pleasant promenade for the public' The Ser- 
viiui lines contdnued, however, stUl to fbim the no- 
minal boandary of the city, though the idea of main- 
lining them for defence bad long been abandoned as 
snperflTioaB. ^liile the tempke of the gods and the 
paiacee of the wealthy were planted, as we have seen* 
for the most pait, on the airy summitB of the hills, 
the dwellings of Ihe lower classee were olnst««d to- 
gether in the narrow valleyB between them. Th& 
roads were measured firom the gatee of the Servian 
inclosnie; and here b^;an the strai^t tines of their 
interminable avenues. Within the w^ls the streetB 
Tin TiuiTi were laid oat with no such r^nlarity, or 
'^*°™- rather they may be said to have grown up 
as caprice or accident; dictated, bo that the names 
<^ few of these oenfined and tortuous idleys have 
been preserved, and of these few we can seldom as- 
certain the direction. The Forum alone of all the 
Ttergnm pubUc placfls of tbc oity was designed 
^"■■■^ with any a|^)roaoh to reguWily. Ito open 
space, nearly rectangular in form, was inclosed by 

' Hot. .SstLS. KqTefaTedtoinafoaauclwiXw. Tfaitaceoniit 
of tlie real cbonwter of the Scrrian walU i> conflmied b; the alinoct 
toul tbwDce of any BCtnal truea of theu, thoi^ tlw topognphen 
have piubed hen and thiM npoa nbttnutioiLi in the &ee of the 
cliffi ai letnaiiH of iMi primitiTe fottifiaMioB. Already in the time 
of AngnatDi the Greek antiqnamn coold find feir portiaiii of them, 
on account of the priTote dwellings which had encroached npoa 
them: tmipmrSi^ tIi wpiH^'ifl—afiaw dri MAAaxAn aMnu, 
Tx^f B^ TIKI ip6\arror mrri l6>\\ms Trtimii t^i ipx^iv Karwm^t. 
Dion. Hal. Ant Rom, it. 13. Strabo ccrtaialj wM no belicTCT in « 
costtnaoae Servian iritl!. After noUcing the agger as a defence cf a 
specUl ptunt, he acconnts for its excep^onal character, IiJri 'Paiialmr 
Tptv^Kty otiK irb Tur i/nifiittity, iMi imi tSt hXa^ nl till olmtai 

tb t4 Ttlxi Tnw imlfiinii, iAAi rait SrSpas Toii Tt(x««'i(», 3. p. S3*.)- 
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paved roads which skirted its border, and were spe- 
cially inteoded for processions. These roads were 
lined, on the edge where they approached the bases 
of the hills, by rows of templee and public edifices ; 
and tbe limits of the most famous area in the world 
may be distinctly traced to this day~ by the remains 
of these historic momimeiita. Strange it is to observe 
withia bow nnall a apace the aSiairs of the greatest 
of empires were transacted. From tbe slope of the 
Velia to the foot of the Capitoline ite lengtJi does not 
exceed three hundred yards, bhA ite breadth, which 
increases as it advances westward, varies from about 
fifty to one hnndred. The temple of Julius on the 
one height fronted that of Jupiter on the other. On 
the r^fat stood the ancient temple of the Penates and 
that of the twin heroes, Romulus had Bemns, with 
the spacious hall of Faulus ^^hnilius ; on the left the 
shrine of Vesta, in which the sacred dame was ever 
burning, witii tiie mansion of the chief pontiff an- 
nexed, the temple of the twatgods Castor and Pollux, 
and t^e basilica of JubuE Csesar. Tn tbe time of the 
republic the sides of the Forum had been lined with- 
shops, having dwellings over them; but these had 
been latterly displaced by sacred and civil bmldings, 
such ae have been noticed. The line of the Sacra 
Via, which descended from the Velia, under the arch 
of Fabius, and Girted the Forum on tbe right, was 
bordered on one side by these public edifices, on the 
other by a range of statues on pedestals, or columns, 
forming an august approach to the Capitol, which it 
mounted by an oblique and gradual ascent before the 
temples of Concord and of Saturn. To this avenue, 
dmilarly adorned and directed towards the same 
point, corresponded the Nova Via on the left. But 
the whole space thus described generally as the Forum 
Bomannm was more properly divided into two por- 
tions, of which one slightly elevated above the other 
was strictly denominated the Comitium, and was ori- 
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ginallf the place of honour assigned to the Fopulus 
as distioguished from the Plebs. The Eostrum, or 
tribunal for public speaking, which Btood in the 
centre of the open space, was turned at first towards 
the Comitium, and away from the Forum : the ha- 
rangues of the orators were addressed to the curies, 
and not to the centuries. The bold change by which 
the Rostrum was direct«d towards the opposite quar- 
ter was tbe manceuvre of LiTiue Drusus, the popular 
tribune : but at that time the distinction of plebs and 
populus had almost ceased to exist ; the Comitium 
soon lost ita political significaiice ; and wbile the 
senators transacted their affairs under the cover of 
halls and temples, the mighty multitude of the Roman 
people occupied without dispute the whole vacant 
space between the Sacred and the New street, and 
crowded without order or distinction of places around 
the occupant of the political pulpit The meetings of 
the senate were held most frequently in the Curia 
HostUia, which stood beneath the north-west angle 
of the Palatine, and was flanked, a little in advance, 
by a small building called the QrEecoBtasia, in which 
foreign envoys awaited the summons of the imperial 
assembly. But this curia had been consumed in the 
Clodian conflagration, and other halls or temples were 
at different times adopted at the caprice of the cou- 
KiimntnMnt Bvia or the emperor. Year after year the 
"^fSv™" Roman Forum received fresh accessions of 
""™'™" splendour and convenience. The fire just 
referred to cleared a space for nobler constructions, 
and first suggested the idea of more important changes 
and additions. With the surrender of political pri- 
vileges grew the taste for ostentatious display in the 
enlargement and decoration of the site which had 
once been consecrated to their exercise. The colon- 
nades by which the place became surrounded, con- 
necting hall with hall, and temple with temple, were 
in tlie monuDg the thoroughfare of men of Duainesa, 
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but at a later hour were almost abandoned to the 
seekers of pleasure and dissipation. The area of the 
ancient Forum was found, however, too narrow either 
for the one use or the other. Various attempts had 
been made to gain additional space ; and it was with 
this view perhaps that the rowB of shops or Btalls 
which formerly inclosed it, had been recently demo- 
lished. It was not BO easy to remove the temples and 
other consecrated objects, which continued to present 
impassable barriers to extension at almost every 
point. Behind them, however, on the tight, there 
was still a space nearly level, reaching to the foot of 
the Esgniline and Quirinal ; and here on the site o£ 
the ancient grove of Ai^letum, and in the jaws of the 
Subuira, the population of Rome was most densely 
crowded together. Overlooked hy the temples and 
patrician mansions of the Carinse and other surround- 
ing he^hts, the Argiletum and the Suburra were the 
abodes of artificers of all kinds, the workers 
in metab and in leather, the clothiers and ^™"^ 
perfume-sellers. This, moreover, was the "" 
quarter of the booksellers, and the publicans, of the 
retailers, in short, of every article of luxury and ne- 
cessity. Here was concentrated much of the vicious 
dissipation of a large capital ; and here the yoimg 
gentlemen of Rome, just emerged from dependence 
on their parents and tutors, might lounge with friends 
or flatterers, and glance without control on every 
object of interest or amusement.' In^arlier times 
the Suburra had been the residence of many noblo 
femilies, and here Julius Csesar had himself been 
bom ; but as they advanced to the highest pinnacles 
of greatness, they had migrated to the more con- 
spicuous quarters of the Palatine or the Esquiline, 

' " Quales in media sedent Sabmra.'' Martial, ti. 66. Compare 
Ferdas, Sat. t. 32. : 

" Cum blandi comilea, totaqae impone Subnrra 
Fermiuit sparsiasg ocnloa jam cwdidat umbo," 
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and faflhion had now geneiallj deserted the lower 
parte of ihe city. From the entrance of the Snbnrra 
biaached out the long^ streets which penetrated the 
hollows between the Quirinal, Viminal, and Esqniline, 
to the gates pierced in the mound of ServiuB. It was 
in this direction that Ciesar effected the first exten- 
intTsmmi sion of the Forum, by converting the site 
of ita c— m. of certain streete into an open space which 
he surrounded with arcades, and in the centre of 
which he erected his temple of Venus. By the side 
of the Julian Forum, or perhaps in its rear, Augustus 
constructed a still ampler inclosure, which he adorned 
with the temple of Mais the Avenger. Succeeding 
emperors, hereafter to be specified, continued to work 
out the same idea, tUl the Ai^etom, on the one 
hand, and the saddle of the Capitoline and Quirinal, 
excavated for the purpose, on the other, were both 
occupied by these constructions, the dwellings of the 
populace being swept away before them ; and a space 
r unning nearly parallel to the length of the Soman 
Forum, and exceeding it in size, was thus devoted to 
public use, extending from the pillar of Trajan to the 
basilica of Constantine.' 

Next to the quarter* of the Suburra, that of tKe 
Tbcvtii- Velabrum, on the opposite side of the 
■"^ Forum, was the moet crowded portion of 

the city. The hollow which descended &om the 

■ Tho reader will understand that these are the conclDgions at 
which I have arrired, chiefly under the enidance of Becker's Hand- 
book, upon a, mbject on wbich the views of varions Echoolg of 
Roman topographers hare heen widely divergent. It woold be supcr- 
flooni to specif the ancient acthorilies. The general arraagement 
of theBoman Fomm by Bunaen and Becker, and the Gennan school 
as opposed to the Italian, ought to i>e considered as Bettled by the 
recent ezcarotions, which liave revealed beyond dispnCe tbe sit«s of 
Ibe jEmilian and Julian basilicas. At the same tiioe, it cannot be 
dwiied that the Italians, headed by Csnica, hove not yet Borrandered 
th«r theory, that the Forum extended longitudinally towards tho 
Tiber, and not towards the Velia,and maintain that the Julian basi- 
lica was an encroachment upon the aoment area. 
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Velia, a^r meetiiig that of the Suburra, turned 
oblique!; torrards the Tiber; and the Nova Via, 
whic^ skirted the baae of the Palatine, followed its 
flezace from the temple of Castor and PoUui, and 
formed the bonndny of the Velabmm on one side, 
as it had before limited the Forma. But the VeTa- 
brum, the space between the Falatbe aad the Capi- 
toline, was wide enough to admit of two other streets 
mnning parallel to the Nora, the Vicus Tuecus and 
the Vicnfl Jugarius. These avenues, de- Tturomm 
«eendii^fromtheForamRoniaiium,opened ^"^"^ 
upon tlie Forum Boarium, the spot perhaps where the 
cattle destined for the consumption of Gome were 
landed from the barks on the Tiber : but they were 
also the great outleta of the multitudes which hurried 
from the heart of the city to the shows of the circus, 
and ihs recreations of the Campus Martins. The 
Vicus Tuscus, the middle street of the three, was 
perhaps the most crowded thorough&re of all, the 
Cbeapmde of Bome. The public buildings in this 
quarter were compajatiTely few and insigmficant, and 
we may belieye that the whole space of the Velabmm 
was densely packed with the cabins of the industrious 
classes. 

The streets which traversed the Velabrum led direct 
to the bank of the Tiber, and to the oldest 
of the bridges of Rome, the SubUdus, or mwuu 
bridge of piles, which connected the city 
with tiie IVanstiberLQe qnarter, called also Janiculan, 
from the slope on which it stood. This district, rising 
io terraces from the river, enjoyed a noble view of the 
seven hills on the opposite bank, and was also cele- 
brated for its salubrity, which circumstances com- 
bined to attract to it the wealthier citizens under the 
later republic and the empire, who spread themselves 
■along ^e crest of the adjoining eminences, and gra- 
dually occupied the whole ridge of the Vatican. The 
lower part continued to be the resort of the poorer 
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classes. But the importance of this region may be 
inferred from the aqueducts which were constructed 
to supply it, the numerous bridges which connected 
it with other quarters, the venerableness of its shrines, 
especially that of the goddess Fortuna, and the station 
there of one cohort of the city police, or Vigilea, The 
island in the Tiber, fashioned at either end into some 
rude resemblance to a ship, waa also included in the 
Transtiberine, and was densely crowded with habita- 
tions. The gardens of . Caesar on the right bank of 
the river have been already described. Augustus ex- 
cavated a naumachia, or basin for the exhibition of 
naval engagements, by their side. He surrounded it 
with groves and walks, to which he gave the names 
of his grandsona Caius and Lucius, and supplied it 
with water, not, as might have been expected, from 
file adjacent river, but by means of an aqueduct from 
the lake Alsietinus, or Bracciano, in Etruria, 

We have still to notice the two r^ons beyond the 
>n„ciiiipu Servian walls, in the broad plain to the 
M>ruui. north of the city, which maybe designated 
by the comprehensive name of the Campus Martius, 
though that appellation, as we shall presently see, was 
more atrictly confined to a certain portion only. From 
the earliest period the grassy meadows which here 
skirted the Tiber had been a resort for military ex- 
ercises, and the recreations of leaping, running, and 
bathing. From the Porta Batumena and the Gax- 
mentalis, on either side of the Capitoline, the citizens 
poured after the business of the day, to indulge in 
these sports, a custom which survived, through the 
whole period of the republic, late into tiie times of 
the emperors. Gradually, however, the space between 
the waUs and the reach of the river was encroached 
upon by buildings of various kinds; and Caesar con- 
templated, as we have seen, its extension, by giving 
a wider sweep to the Tiber. Here stood some of the - 
principal temples of the gods, and here, from an 

.;i^ 
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early period, were the septa, or booths, at which the 
centuries polled. The elections were originally a 
military institution, and on this account the citizens 
were sammoDed outside the walls to solemnize them.' 
The regulation that no imperator might enter the 
city, led to the practice of convening ti^e senate also 
in the Campus Martius. Here too was the gate &om 
which tiie victor, returned firom distant frontiers, com- 
menced his triumphal procession to the CapitoL Here 
was the gorgeous theatre of Pompeius, wi^ its groves 
and porticos, and halls for business or amusement. 
Here stood the Flaminian circus, second only in size 
to tlie great circus beneath the Palatine ; and here 
were the theatre of Marcellus and tile portico of Oc- 
tavia, tiie contributions of Augustus himself to the 
attractions of this splendid region. Here also, further 
fioTa the city and precisely in the centre of the plain, 
still stands the magnificent Pantheon of Agrippa, 
which constituted a portion only of his extensive con- 
structions in this quarter. Beyond it rose the amphi- 
theatre of Taurus, and adjacent to the banks of the 
liver the conspicuous mausoleum of the Csesarean 
family. Up to this point the area was perhaps almost 
covered with edifices, but beyoni^it there was still a 
tract of open meadow, preserved for the martial sports 
of the Roman people, extending to the modem Ripetta 
and the Porta del Popolo. The whole of this district 
north of the Capitoline is now thronged with houses, 
and comprehends the chief part of modem Rome : the 
remains of some of the most interesting buildings of 
the ancient city lie buried beneath the masses of me- 
dieeval construction ; and no portion of it has been ot 
necessity so imperfectly explored, or presents so many 

> Tbe dJTiiion of the BomaQ people into claraei and centnrieB had 
a mlliury o^cc^ and the word clii^ had otiginallr the meaning of 
ezcrcitas. GelL xv. S7., qnoting an ancient writer : "Cenlnriata 
comitia intra pomceriQin fieri nefas cMe, quia exercitnin extra nrbem 
imperari oporteat, intra nrbem jni non lit." 
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insoluble problems to the topographer. It was di- 
vided into two unequal portiona by the straight line 
of the Flaminian Way, which issued from the city at 
the northern angle of the Capitoline. The first por- 
tion of this road was known perhaps by the title of 
the Via Lata, which gave its name to the region on 
the right, extending beyond the level of the plain 
over the slope of the Fincian MIL In the coutae of 
time this road was bordered with bouses, and the 
Corao of the modem oifj runs at leaat for some dis- 
ThsriHiu tance on ita track.' The Fincian itself was 
'^' occupied by villas shrouded in extensive 

parks OT gardens, audi ae those of Lucullus and 
Salluat, from whence it derived the name of GolUs 
HortnloTum. From its flank desc^ided the arches 
of the aqueduct called Aqua Viigo, one of the most 
stupendous works of Agrvpipa, by which water was 
conveyed to the septa in the Campus Martins.* The 
Campus Agrippse, the site of which is not determined, 
was a portion of &e plain which the same great bene- 
foctoT laid out in gardens and porticos for the recre- 
ation of the dtizens, and the convenience of the 
bathers. Jt contained the thermsa which he con- 
structed for the public*; and two of its colonnades, 
styled the Europa and the Neptune, were celebr^ed 
for the elegance of their fresco paintings.' Augustus 
peopled the - Campus with a host of statues taken 
chiefly from the Capitol, where they had accumu- 
lated, as the spoils of war or the votive offerings of 

' MartiBl (i. 6,) deecribes tlie Via Flaminia as ranning throngh 
the plain, wiOi trees and detached hooMs by iu sides: 

" Quando erit iila dies, qua campns et arbor et omiBa 
Lncebit LtUJa culta fenestra nara? 
Qnando mgrie dulccs, lorgoaque a Ciesare pnlTis, 
Totaqae FlaJoiuia Boma videnda via? " 
' TVoDtin. de Agucedact 22. 

' See the allusions in Martial, ii, 14., yii. 32., iii. 20. It has been 
imagined that the Fanlbeon was originally constructed for a central 
hall, some ihint far a swimming hath, to the IhetmiB of Agrlppa. 
See Bnneen's Som. HI 3. 123. 341. 
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conquerois, to an inconTement extent. At a later 
period the Fomm and other public places were de- 
liberately thinned of their overgrowths of soulpture^ 
which amoimted, it may be supposed, to many thou- 
sands of specimens, to enrich the halls, the bathe, 
and the colonnades of the Paiacee of the People.' 

It would appear from this review that the densely 
populated pints of Bome covered but a TUjmif 
snuill part of ite whole area, for the sum- SSlS^!?' 
mits of the hills were generally occupied by KJil^rf 
temples and aristocratic mansions, and lai^e ""■*"■ 
spaces even in the intervening hollows were devoted 
to places of public resort. The vici, or streets of 
Home, as for as their names and direotionB are known 
to us, were confined to the valleys. The houses on 
the hills were generally detached mansions, sur- 
rounded in many cases by gardens. It must he 
allowed, however, that the cHente of the nobles often 
clustered their obscure tenements against the outer 
walls of their patrons' palaces. But in the districts 
where the masses of the population were collected, 
such as the Suburra and Velabrum, every available 
inch of ground was seized for building, and the want 
of space was compensated by elevation. Perched 
upon the precipitous ledges of the hills, the hous^ 
rose to an enormous height in &ont, while in the 
rear their elevation might often be far more mode- 
nie. Rome, says Cicero, rhetorically, is suspended in 
the air; Rome, avers the more guarded Vitruvius, is 
huilt vertically ; Tacitus speaks of houses rising from 
the plain to the level of the Capitoline summit' 

' Sneb Calig. 34.; Dion, \x. 6. TheCampiiB Martins ia describid 

V Stnibo witli inwe vivacilj than u anud vilb Mm (r. 3. p. 236.). 
I bare aroided the debateable parts of hia deacription, over which a 
fiirioas battle will ragea. PreJIer, howHTer, the latt combatant who 
has entered the field, eapeciollj against Becker, aecms to me captioua 
and nnreaaonable. 

* Cic Leg. Agr. ii. 39. i " Komam in montibna poaitam et eonnd- 
libti*, ecenscttlia anblatam atqae soEpenaam." He compans it di>. 
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Augustas waa the fint to impose a limit hj law to 
tlieir daring ascent, and he was satisfied with fixing 
the greatest height at the libeial allowance of seventy 
feet. At the same time for no other purpose, as ba 
as we can divine, than to economize space, their ex- 
terior walls were forbidden, we are told, to exceed a 
£xit and a half in thictness, the minimum, perha[M, 
which was calculated to bear the weight of the saper- 
incombent mass.* The streets, following the tracks 
of the cattle and herdsmen of primitive antiquity to 
their pastures and watering-places, were narrow and 
winding ; and tins may account for the &ct that ao 
few of them were important enough to transmit their 
namee to history.* It was not till the gates had been 
passed that the direction of the roads b^an to be 
marked oat deliberatoly; and except the avenues 
which were designed for sacred proceesions, or the 
course of which was sfa^ted by the narrow gorges 
through which t^ey ran, few perhaps preserved for 
many yards together the irksome uc^ormity of a 
right line.* Narrow as these alleys were, and little 

tdtatittgeoatlj with the broad open ipseei of the Greek citj of 
C&pna. VilniTiiitMfi: " Boma in oltum propter dnnin frequentiam 
EdiDcRta." Tacitas, Hist iii. 71.: ".Xdifida qua in bJIuid edita 
Cupitolii aolnni tEquabanL" Aiiilidea, in hla Eneomiiai Roma, com* 
por«J the Morieii of Borne with the iLrata of the eanh'a cnut, and 
prelendi that, if tbej wen all laid ont on one level, they wonld 
occnpr the whole area of Italy from aea to soa. 

' Vtlrnrioi, il. 8. Comp. JuTenal, iii. 190. : " No* nrbem colimna 
tennl tibidne faltam." 

' See the deacription of the hurried and irregnUr manner In whieh 
tfw dl7 waa rebailt alter ita borniag b; the Qaal*, in Litj, r. SS. 
(Camp. IHodor. xiv. 116.) The linea of the old itreeta were probably 
preeervwl, for the moM part, a* with lU after the An of London. 
LItj, Indeed, wonld have ds believe that everj citiien built for him- 
Mlf, M railed bil conrenience, withont reference to bia noiuhboun, 
or to in; common p!im; bat thit cannot, I conceive, have beea 
generally the caie. The prcMrraiion, indeed, of the names of the 
ancient itreeu aaffleiently attesta the contrarj. 

' Strabo eoniraiu the Mjle in which Borne waa laid ont with the 
elegant derigng of the Orteli city bnildcn: tw yi^ 'HaaV"' "(H 
rkt urdnil fiiAioTB ilmixtjaiu Saiirrm Sri Kii\Ainif /jTOX^f"*"- '■ 3. 
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adapted for the passage of wheel carriages, which 
indeed till a late period were hardly used in Borne, 
they were still more confined above, by the de- 
vice of projecting balconies from the upper stories. 
These were known by the name of Mfeniana, from 
the tribune Meenius, who first invented them to 
accommodate the spectators of the processions in the 
streets below. It ia probable, though we have no 
express testimony to the fact, that these balconies 
were afterwards improved into hanging stories, the 
occupants of which could sometimes shake hands 
with their neighbours opposite.' 

It may be believed that the roola of the houses in 
Rome were adapted to a climate abounding 
in violent storms of rain, and rose m steep mwiaucu. 
ridges, presenting sometimes a gable (a 
spread eagle the Greeks would have called it) to the 
street.' The want of glass, which was hardly known up 
to theimperial era, and but little used for dwelling win- 
dows to a late period, compelled the Romans to make 
the apertures of their houses few and narrow compared 
with those of modem architecture* ; but the habit of 
living through the day almost entirely out of doors 
would renderthis deprivation of light less intolerable. 
In the better class of houses, however, there were win- 
dows protected by shutters of lattice work with double 

■ See TcBtiu in toc. Mteniaiia : " MnnEui .... primua ultra 
colnmnas cxiendit tigna, qua ampliareDtor mperioni." Tbe D^tsl, 
L' IG. S42. epeslu of nmnisiia and suggmndia, projectiiig eaTei. 
These projectioDB, together with tbe cairowtiesa of the streeu, gus 
a graleful shade (comp. Cic. Acad. ii. 23.), and on that account 
were conEidercd to contribute 10 lolabrit/. Tac. Ann. it. 43. 
HaitiaI.L 87.: " Viciniu mens est manaque tang^ De noatris fiovioi 
potest f^ncBtria." Bat this maj appl; to a next-door neighbour. 

* "Faaligia. pectinota lecta:" Or. UritfuK, Tpipcvfwi. Upon tUl 
subject, on which our information is indistinct, see the note of Sal- 
masiiu, OD Spaitian. Pactm. 12. 

* Plin. xxzvi. 66. : " Neronis pnncipatn nperta vitri arte." Thi« 
can 011I7 refer 10 its emplojrment fornindoirs. Comp. Senec Ep. 90.: 
" QuEEdam nostra demnm prodisseipeiuOTiascimna, at ipecalarionini 
Dsum, pcrlncente testa, clanini transmitteat'am lumen." 
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valvee.' The most common mat^ial for private dwell- 
ings was brick, which not only superseded the primi* 
tire wood, but was preferred for the purpose to tJie 
stone of the country, whether extracted from beneath 
the soil of Some itself, or dug from tibe quarries of 
Alba, Gabii, and Tibur. Although this stone was as 
easily obtwned, and was perhaps the cheaper material, 
the Bomans gave a preference to brick, from itB appli* 
cability to the construction of the arch, and also for 
the extreme hardness and dui^bility it assumed in 
their hands. The old consols of the republic truly 
built for eternity, when they ranged tile upon tile, and 
embedded them in their concrete sand and gypsutu. 
It was a famous boast of Augustus, when he pointed to 
the sumptuous halls and tuples with which he bad 
eclipsed the modest merit of preceding builders, that^ 
he had found Borne of clay and had left her of mtvble : 
but after eighteen centuries the marble has mosdy 
vanished and crumbled into dust, while huge strata 
of brick-work still crop out from under the soil, a 
Titanic formation &b imperishable as the rock itseliL' 
The temples of ancient Borne were all, as far as we 
^^ can trace them, constructed on the Grecian 

pK inuiiw-' pattern ; that is, geuerslly in oblong masses 
of maBoniy, with long low roofe, correspond- 
ing with the apex of the pediment, lliougb crowned 
perhaps with statues on the summit, they scarcely 
overtopped, except from their position, the meaner 
buildings around tlkem : the invention of bells, the 
greatest of all boons to architecture, had not yet af- 
forded a motive or excuse for raising the many storied 



' This BHjiag baa been referred to in an emrlior chapter. Stirabo 
Tcmaiks tiut the lacieins, occupied with mora nrgent caraa, paid 
little attention to the decoration of the city, a merit which was re. 
■erred for Pompeiiu, Cnsar and AngnMot, with hia Minidg and 
relatives. 
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turret, or su^^^ested the arrowy flight of the spire or 
Bteeple. Here and there perhaps the watch-tower of 
some pc^ace or fortress might break the hoiizoo of 
stone ; but these were too few and unimportant in 
character to lead the eye of Che spectator upwards, or 
divert hdm from the sights of splendour or squalor 
nearer, to his own level. Novertbelesa there was a 
grand significance in the crests of the bills encompass- 
ing the Forum, crowned with a range aUnoet unbroken 
of columned temples, the dwellings of the gods, wbo 
thos seemed to ke^ eternal watch over the secure 
recesses of tie city. If neither the architecture nor 
^igiou of the Kom^ pointed hesvenwiirdB, or led 
to spiritoal aspirations, not the less did they combine 
to impress upon him, in their barmonious deve- 
lopment, the great idea of Paganism, the teiUporal 
CtectioQ wiUi which the Powers of Nature, duly 
lOured and propitiated, encircle their iavonrites 
among' men. 

The dwellings of the citizens were of two general 
classes, the domus and the insulee. The >ri»d,o„ 
former of these, which we may call man- "^'~^"- 
sions, were the abodes of the nobility, and were con- 
structed originally as separate buildings, inclosed 
within courts or gardens, and adapted, at least since 
the latter years of the republic, to the Greek fashion, 
covering a considerable surface with a single, or at 
most two stories. The application to the >rinniudau 
private mansion of the ornamental archi- <**•■*'» 
tecture of Crreece, which had been long reserved at 
Borne for temples and public edifices, soon demanded 
the use of the ridi and polished material with which 
Greece abounded, of their own wealth in which the 
Italians were perhaps hardly yet aware. When the 
nobles b^an to build their long columnar corridois, 
they reqi^ed marble to give varie^ by its colour to 
the interminable repetition of pillar after pillar, and 
the vast expanse of their level pavements. Crassus, tlie 
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taator, was said to have first introduced into his faoose 
six columns of HymettJan marble^ This was aboat the 
middle of the serenth centmy. Soon afterwards Le- 
pidns paved his arcades with polished slabs from the 
quarries of Numidia. This n^lnnan's palace was re- 
puted at that time the finest domestic edifice io Borne, 
but thirty-five years later it was excelled by not less 
than a hundred rivals.' Xevertheless, at a still later 
period, the Romans continued to wonder at the inor- 
dinate luxury of the Orientals, who piled the richest 
marbles block upon block, while the lords of the world 
coold only afford to usethem in thin flags.* 

The domus, it has been said, were generally Insn- 
^^ lated dwellings ; the insulse, or islands, on 
22^Mr the other hand, were precisely the contrary 
of what their name should import, thesmaller 
abodes of the lower classes, closely connected t^^ther 
in large blocks of building, and covered vith a con- 
tinuous rooL* These little dwellings were generally 
built over the rows of shops which lined the area of 

' Plin, HM. NaL xnri. 2, 8, S4. 

' Iacui contruU tbe nugniflcenca of Cleopstra't p«beo whh IhoH 
of Rome in language which ezpreua the feeliDg prob^lj of hii owo 

".Nee nrntoii cnuUU domoi KCtuqae oitebal 
Harmoriboi: itabalqne aitn non aepaa Achatei, 
Parpnretuqne lapu; ujtaqae efitatna hi aula 
ColcabUur 0117X." Pkarld. x. \U. 

* A law or the twelve tablea required, for McnriEy againM fire, 
that ercij bonac ihoold Aand MpanUc; bgt it i> impoMble that thii 

' can hart applied, even at that earlj time, to CTeij ainitle chamber 
in. which a a«parate family waa lodged. I conaider the insula to bave 
jjriglnall; been a block of cbimben, inch aa are repreKUled in the 
fnkgment of the ancient plan of Borne itill preserved on maible, 

_ which coiretponda witb (be ityle o(_ arrangement obaerved atFompeu. 
- ' Tbeie rowa ol building were often conatmcted round public edifioca, 
and the clients, operative alarea. and freedmen of the nobla were 
oAen thaa lodged againit tbe walla of bia domtia. If Iniubt wa* the 
term oriRinallj given to the aggresate of anch dwellings, it came 
afterwards to be applied ta the component memben. Thua Tacitiu 
naea inialta a* a^DonvtDoui with taberno. ^aa. Ti. 49^ x*. 3S. See 
De la Malle, £roa. Pol L 3S4. 
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the streets, and were entered by stairs from the out^ 
side, having no connexion with the resorts of trade and 
industry below them. In a height of seventy feet 
there were probably ftom aeven to ten stories, and each 
of these stories, and often each chamber in them,niight 
be occupied by a separate family.' Being used as 
little else than sleeping apartments, they accommo- 
dated, in the fashion of the age and country, a mul- 
titude of inmates, the amount of which, however, we 
are totally at a loss to estimate. The subject, indeed, 
of the population of Bome has exercised the inge- 
nuity of many inquirers, but with widely differing re- 
sults. As regardsthe accommodation the tract covered 
by the city may have afforded, when we have carefully 
measured the circuit of the walls, and estimated the 
area they inclosed, we are still ignorant both of the ' 
capacity of the houses, and of the amount of empty 
space within the inclosure. In drawing a comparison, 
however, &om experience in our own day, we may ob- 
serve that, if modem cities on the one hand are not so 
closely built> nor their houses so densely inhabited as 
was the case with ancient Rome, on the other they 
have no such proportion of vacant space appropriated 
to gardens, and couria, and public places. Setting one 
of these conditions, therefore, against the other, it may 
seem not unreasonable to form an approximate esti- 
mate of the population of Kome from the numbers j^.~\ 
domiciled on an equal area in some modem capital. >^"^-'- 
I. According to an ancient definition, D.umtti-/^/''^-'''' 
the space within the walls was specifically »p=iXiiiife7J '""., 
denominated the Urbs, or City, while the LiWrnoieW-;, '■' \, 
term Rome was applied to the whole lui- ™ V ">; 

broken extent of buildings which reached to the ex- >s l; ' \ 

' Thna a bouw of Tonr etoiiei U indicaUd ia Ihe acconnt of one 
otlArj't portenti, xxi. 6S.: " foro boario bovom in tertiam contigna- 
tionem ana iponle eacendiMe alqae inde tumnlta hobilacor^ua ler- 
ritam sese dejecisse." 

TOI- T. B 
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txemity of the suburbs.* The Roman orbs, then, 
was included at this period vithin the wallB or lines 
of Serriufl ; ftnd this area had been divided by Au- 
gustus, for adminigtrative purposea, into eleven re- 
gions, to which he had added three others outside 
die walls, to embrace, we may suppose, the most 
frequented quarters of the suburbs.* The area of the 
eleven uiban r^ons has been found by measurement 
on an accurate map to equal about one-fifth of that 
of the modem city of Paris within the barrier.* The 
population therefore of tiie urhg, if calculated on the 
basis of that of Paris (equal 1,050,000), would not 
amount to more than two hundred and ten thousand; 
nor is it easy to adduce any direct proof that it 
actually ezce^ed this Tery moderate number. Bear- 
ing in mind what has been said of the character of 
the buildings which prevailed in different parts of 
this space, the number of temples and public edifices, 
the extent of many private remdences, the space 
devoted to theatres, circuses, and baths (of which last 

■ Fanlu in Digal. 1. 16, 9.; "Drbu appeUMio mnrw, Eonue 
■Dtem continenlibiit Kdi£ciu finitar, qnod latins patet." 

' Tbe«e three were (Heg. L) Porta Capena; (Tii.) Via lata; (a.) 
Ciicni Flaminioa. It may be eonjectnied tbat tbMe men inclnded 
vitMii the pomcerinm aa eztcoded hj AugnUni in the year 716 
(Sian, It. 6.]- See Becker, Ram. Alia-, ii. tos. 

' Vac tbia important slalement I cite the words oF Dnrean de 
la Malle (1. 347.): " La inperficie de Paris (lc vithin tiM bairidre 
de I'octioi) eU, d'apris Us meinies exacUs, de 3439 hecL GB ar. 
lec; ceDe de Rome, 638 heel. 72 ar. 34c. iTai eolcole la snperficie 
d'apr^ le grand ploii de Notli, dont I'ezactitnde est lecomiac. Hon 
HTanc confr^ U. Jomard a bn rextiSme obligeance de leToir mea 
cslcula 1 je les ai fait verifier de nouTcaa par an habile mathematicieo. 
On s'est seiri dn pfrim^tie determine par d'AiiTille pour la pttmiire 
enceinU de Borne, el T6rifi£ de nonveaa snr lea liens par &L Nibbj 
«t par Broecbi." He adds in a note that his calculations of die area 
of the citT were again veriSed by Toumon, the learned prefect of 
Napoleon s department of Borne. De la Holle'a cakulations were 
mode about 1894, and his statement of (be population of Faria 
(714,000)refera to tfaerear 1817. Earn. PaL i. 369. The eMimaw 
in McCdUoch'sT^iet a/ Geo^rap^fbrlB4E is, 1,050,000. There hM 
been a great extent of bnilding within the barrier dndng tiiat 
IntervaL 
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Agrippa alone established, witJiin and without the 
urbs, no less than a. Iiundred and seventy), the nu- 
merous grovea and gardens which existed even within 
the walls, it will be allowed ibat the ani&ce actually 
covered with the abodes of the masses can hardly 
have exceeded that similarly iiccupied in Paris, or 
any of our cities at the present day.' It has been 
shown, however, how elosdy the houses of the densest 
qnart«rs were packed together; and we may also 
believe that the space required, man by man, at 
liome was much smaller than accords with our modem 
habits. This arises from the outdoor mode of life 
-practised in ancient Italy, from the number of slaves, 
who were huddled tc^tiier without respect to health 
or comfort, and &om the sordid notions of domestic 
comfort common even to the higher classes. Thus, 
while they allotted ao^e space to their halls for 
banquets and recreation, their sleeping rooms were 
of the smallest possible dimensions. The habitations 
indeed of mediasval Europe were far more densely 
-crowded than our own, and such we may easily be- 
lieve was the case with the ancient url^ also. As- 
sumii^, however, that from these considerations we 
may double the amount of its population as compared 
wili modem Paris, we shall still be surprised, Mid 
perhaps even startled, to find that we cannot raise it 
above four hundred and twenty thousand. 

If we now look to suburban Borne, and seek for 
compensation in that quarter for the slender Bumior 
amount of population within the walls, we i""'™'"- 
shall still be disappointed. From the time indeed 
of the retreat of Hannibal the citizens had ceased to 
require tJie protection of military defences for l^eir 
dwellings, and there was no impediment, except in 
the reserved space of the pomcerium, to their con- 
stroctii^ their honsee outside the ancient lines, and 
i. 9.). BOt leu 
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at as great a distance from them as they pleased. 
Modem Vienna, with its central urbs, Burtounded by 
a broad vacant glacis, and again bj a second belt of 
houses beyond it, may offer a considerable resem- 
blance to the Rome of Augustus.' These outer 
buildings continued no donbt to increase both in 
extent and density, through the two following cen- 
turiee, before they were finally inclosed in the second 
and wider circumvallation, which still marks the 
greatest spread of the imperial metropolis, embracing 
an area rather more than twice the size of the Servian 
city, or than two-fifths of that of Faris.^ But in the 
Augu^an period this outer area was only partially 
occupied with buildings. Augustua, when he added 
three Suburban r^ons, the Via Lata, the Circus 
Flaminius, and the Porta Capena, to the eleven Ur- 
ban, included in them a portion only of this iatei> 
mural space, and of these the Circus at least can have 
had very few private dwellingB of any kind. It may 
be wrong, however, to assume that the rest of the 
space imcomprised in these three regions was not 
aJso encroached on by numerous habitations ; for so 
London runs into extensive and populous suburbs, 
though they are excluded from the liioits of its com- 
ponent boroughs, and known perhaps by no distinctive 
appellations. On the other hand, however, the great 
number and extent of private villas and gardens, 

' There it no stUemect, 1 belicTe, of the ordinary nidth of the 
pumminiD, Trhich probablj Tuied very much in different qntnen. 
J do not inppoae that it wu asjwhere neuly eqnal to that of the 
glacis at VieBiia; and indeed, in [he time of Aagnitiis, it hid been 
peatlj eneroBched npon. If, at Dionygini telle us, the lines of 
Serrini could no longer be traced thronghont in hii imjt, neithcs 
tataiDly (ould Ihe pam<erinni. 

' ]>eIaMalle(i, 3«7.)cBlca]Btei theaceaof theAarelianinclonm) 
at 1396 hedt.9 centiar, : ii eeenu on the mtp mnch more than donble 
the SeniBii. D'Anville (cited bj De la Halle) states the length of 
the Serriui itbUs at 6187} toiaes, or 8186 Bomaa pauns; that of 
the Anrelisn, at 13,345 toises. Hence bii happr correction of mnr, 
TBI. M.CC. for nn. M.CC, HM. Nat. ui. ». 
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guch as those of Msecenas, of Pallas, of Sallust, of the 
Lamiae aod Laterani, of Csesar, and many others of 
historical celebrity, which occupied large sites between 
the Servian and Aureliaa walls, though some of them 
eventually gave way to the extension of streets and 
lanes, clearly indicate that at an earlier period that 
area was far from filled with ordinary dwellings. Nor, 
again, is it possible to give a high estimate to the 
more distant suburbs of Rome. Up to the gates of 
the city the Campagna yields few vestiges of ancient 
habitation, except here and there the foundations of 
isolated villas ; and the roads, as we have seen, were 
lined, not with rows of tradesmen's lodgings, but 
with a succession of sepulchral monuments, which the 
feelings of the Romans would have shrunk from dese- 
crating by proximity to the abodes of life.' It seems 
unreasonable, then, to estimate the extramural popu- 
lation at more than one-half of that within the walls, 
which will raise the sum total to six hundred and 
thirty, or, making a liberal allowance for soldiers and 
public slaves, whd occupied the baths and temples, 
about seven hundred thousand.* 

II. But any estimate formed on such grounds as 
these only must at best be very uncertain, t^^ "- 
and it will be well to inquire whether the btrofiioMB. 
arguments which may be drawn from other sources 

' It is difficult to resist the strong ozpressions of Fliny, Dionjsius, 
and others: but we must shot oar eon to their reckless cxaggerA- 
lions; such as, Fiin. iii. S.: " Exspntiautiii lects multas addidere 
nrbes." IKon. Hal. W, tS. : oina <rur^^cuTu t$ fiimi 4 X'^P'i *"' 
tls Awtipay iiitaiiivifofxiinir irdXtws W6XTji^uf TDir 9iaeiA*yoit vapiXfTVi 
and the passage of Aristides, before refeiied to, Eneom. Ham. toI. i. 
p. 334.: ffTJr B^^f iBtAjjirtit KoBofas iLfairrit^ai, Ka\ tAf vuv [itTfipout 
T^fii ivi y^s ipiUrtu dfifdi fiAAfjv mp* AaAt^v^ Ztror vvv 'IraXias Bui- 

auvtx^i nia M thv 'iJviDi' fiyiKiaiL. 

' D<e la Malle fixes the populatiou of the Servian arbs at 366,S«4, 
that of the Aurelieit sc SS2,fl99, and of Borne, IncIndiDg the snbarba 
at iheir fortheat extent, at 502.000. To these he adds 30,000 for 
strangers, and an equal Dumber forsoldiers, making a total of SS2,000. 
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serve to confirm or to invalidate it There exi^te 
an ancient statistical Bocrmat of Some, in whichr 
among otiier specific nmnarical notices, the num- 
ber of the domus and insure respectively is given 
for each of the fourteen r^ons.' The daie of 
this little vork cannot perh^te be fised very nearly, 
but the substance of the information it conveys may 
be referred to the third century of our era, after the 
building of the Xurelian walls, and at the period 
probably of the greatest extension of the city. We 
must hear in mind, therefore, on the one hand, that 
the density of habitation in the urbs was unquestion- 
ably reduced after the time of Augustus ; and on the 
other, that the whole enhu^^ area was more uni- 
formly occupied witii dweUings. If these circum- 
stances may be supposed nearly to balance one an- 
other, vre may be allowed perhaps to assume that the 
numbers given in the NotUia do not far exceed the 
actual amount at the earlier period,- — namely, 46,602 
inaulae and 1,790 domus. The numbers, however, of 
individuals acoonunodated in each tiomus and insula 
respectively must still be a matter of mere conjecture, 
nor can we find any close analogy to guide us. The 
average ratio of dwellers to houses in Loudon or 
Liverpool is said to be about five to one ; in Paris 
and Vienna it is. mach greater ; and we may, perhaps, 
fairly double it for the insulje of Rome, although 
these were iu many cases, as I have said, merely 
single chambers. The capacity of the domus must 
have been still more varied, and I confess that I am 
merely speaking at random in assigning to them an 
average of eighty occupants.^ The result, however, 

' See Preller's compandve editioB of the Curientm txti IfatiUa. 
" Brotier guesses tbe average at eighty-fbor. dot doei De ta HoUc 
a diBSHit from him. I Btioald prefer a smaUec number, 
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of auch a calculation will be found aomewhat to ex- 
ceed Biz hundred thousand for the domus and insule 
together, which does not fall greatly short of the 
estimate at which we have arrived &om the basis 
previously assumed. 

III. There is, however, still a third datum to be 
considered, which may seem at first sight . -.^^^^ 
to lead us to very different results, thou^ ^Hdvuauat 
possibly, on further esaminatioB, it may be 
found rather to confirm oor original estimate. Au- 
guHtua, as we learn from his own statoment, reduced 
the recipieDts of the ordinary dole of grain to the 
number of two hundred thou^nd. When, however, 
he bestowed upon the plebs urbana, the populace of 
the city, an extraordinary donative, the ninabera who 
partook of his bounty swelled again to three hundred 
and twenty thousand. The smaller of these amounts 
may represent, pea^aps, the poorer sort of tiie citi- 
zens ; the larger the whole population, male and free, 
below the senatorial and equestrian ranks.' Thia last 
has been assumed accordingly by many inquirers as 
the actual number of the commons of Bome; and 
thia they have doubled, at one stroke of the pen, to 
comprehend the females, and quadrupled at another, 
to embrace the slaves also. When to this aggregate 
has been added a reasonable proportion for tbe noble 
classes, together with their wives and families, it has 
been thought that the enormous snm of two millions 
of souls is not too large for the whole amount of the 
inhabitants of Some. Now, whatever we may think 
of tbe capacity of the domus and insulss, it seems 
almost demonstrable, &om what has been said abov^ 

meUic iUteb ii taken fttm the wdl-known case of the JamSy of 
Fedanins, amoDOting; to 400^ who were oU put to death for th^ 
DWBier'g morder. Tac ^nn, zIt. 45. Allowance, howerer, mut 
be made for the honseleBs, and the slaves of (he temples and pnblic 
baildings. 

> Before tbe time of AagttMns children behnr the age of ten jean 
were exclnded, bnt he extended the gralnit^ to aU. SneC Oct 41. 
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that the limits of the city can never have contained 
such a maes of human beinge ; nor, on fair examina- 
tion of the data, are we driven in feet to eo extrava- 
gant a conclusion. I hare H^le doubt that the plebs 
urbana, as they are called, who were allowed to re- 
ceive tJie extraordinary largees, comprehended not 
merely the actual residents, but as many citizens as 
could present themselves in person, or possibly even 
by prozy, from the country round. If this be so, it 
is evident that the specified number of three hundred 
and jtwenty thousand may fer exceed that of the 
actual free male residents.' Again, with regard to 
the proportion of females to males, to suppose it, 
according to the ordinary law of nature, to be nearly 
equal is, I fear, in this case an unwarrantable assump- 
tion. The licence of infanticide was, we know, a 
principle recognised generally in the ancient polities : 
there can be no doubt that the crime was regularly 
and systematically practised by the civilized as weU 
as the barbarous.^ Solon enjoined, and even the 
gentle Plutarch approved of it; and if it is rarely 
noticed in boobs, it is perhaps only because it was 
too common to remark upon. Nor can there be any 
doubt that, under these circumstances, exposure 
would bef^ the female far more commonly than 
the male infants. There is, indeed, one passage of 
antiquity which expressly asserts the disproportion 
of the female to the male adults, where Dion tells 
us that Augustus allowed the Roman citizens below 



■ In the sRme manner, it mnj be preenmeil that the nnmbera of 
the eeDSUs. before the time of Auguetae, inctDiled not mere]/ the 
residents in Home, nor, on the olher hand, the whole nomber of 
citixens irithin and wilhaut it, bat precisely as man; as coold 
present themselves to the censors from the city and the coontry 

• The frequency of this practice among tha Romans, insinuated by 
Tcrtultian. Apol. 9., is painfaUj coaHrmed by the cnrsory romarlc ol 
Tacitus on the al»tinence of the Germansi " Naatenun liberonim 
finire , . . fi^tinm babetnr." Germ. 19. 
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the rank of senators to istermarry with &eedwomen, 
for this very reason, becanse the females of ingena- 
ons birth were not numerous enough to mate them.' 
With respect to the numbers of the slave population, 
the estimate I have referred to is not less gratuitous. 
The most careful and conscientious inquirer into this 
intricate subject declares himself unable to form any 
conjecture as to its amount, and though he remarks 
the va^t size of the families of the Boman magnates, 
and the multitude also of public slaves, it is most 
probable that the mass of the commonalty possessed 
no slaves at all.' The nearest analogy to which we 
can refer, perhaps, would be that of the great Ori- 
ental cities of our time, such as Cairo or Constanti- 
nople, in which there are nearly the same striking 
contrafita as in ancient Rome of luxury and squalid 
misery ; the same extravagance among the few rich 
in building, amusements and decorations, and the 
same stolid apathy among the many poor in enduring 
life on a crust of bread and a sup of water. Although 
a few pashas and emirs may dazzle the eyes of tiie 
Frank with the ostentatious display of hundreds of 
male and female slavesj an immense proportion of 
their countrymen ^e entirety destitute of them ; and 
the total number of this cl^s, as far as I can learn, 
forms an inconsiderable element in the whole popu- 
lation.' 

"While, therefore, there are some apparent data for 
the opinion not uncommonly advanced by E«fBHBihii. 
moderate and judicious critics, that the in- SoS™^-*°* 
habitanta of fiome amounted to a million "^""^ 
or twelve hundred thousand souls, it would seem that 

' Dion, lii, 16., referred to in ToL it. chapter xxxiiL 
* Wallon, Hitt, de TEaciamge, &c.. pt. il chap. 3. 
' Mr. McCullocb, in his Dictuniary of Geography, tells nt Ihat tbe 
MtimBleB of the population of Europeaa Tuike<r bj U. Boa6 and 
Mr. TJrqnhait (BtroDgel; diacrepitDt as the; me) are those oa which 
tnoBt reiiance maj be placed. Neither of tbeie make^ anj mention 
of the claat of slaves. 
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the grounds for this conclusion are at beet question- 
able, wbile it is hardly poaaible to assign more tlian 
seven bnndred thousand to the extent of area on 
which they were domiciled.' Accustomed ae we are 
to contemplate much larger collections of human 
beings within the limlta of a single city, and to 
connect the idea of the capital of a vast and rich 
empire with a much higher amount of population, 
we may feel surprised and disappointed at such a 
result of our calculations, and the more so &om the 
enormous numbers which the extravagance of certain 
earlier authorities has ascribed to imperial Rome.' 
Little stress, however, can be placed upon the vague 
generalities of the native writers^ who indulged in 
tiie grossest hyperboles in representing the vastness, 
as they suppcmed it, of the Homan population : they 
were not accustomed to weigh and compare statistical 

' Tfaere is another impoitaat itBtemeat upon this subject in the 
HUt Augaat in Sever. 23.: "Moriecs seplem annoram canonem, ita. 
nt quotidianiv septnaginta qaingne millia modiomm expendi posBent, 
teliquil." De la Malle argnee thai this Bmonnt of 75^00 modii per 
diem waa the estimated consumption of the whole population of Eome. 
He gOEB on to show that this qnantity equals 1,012,000 pounds, and 
represents, at two pounds per head, a nnmber of 506,000 persona. 
Earn. PoL i. ST4, 404. But Wallon, in his admirable woik (i[. e4.\ 
has shown that ihia standard of consumption is too high in the 
ratio of 5 to 3; while Dezobry, comparing it with the returna of 
couBDmpdoa in Paris, reckons it too high in the ratio of 2 to 1. 
Rome. iii. 534. But this datum, it will be observed, refers to a period 
two centorics later than the Angnstaji ; nor can we aflSmj that the 
towns and TiUagei round Borne were not partly supplied fTOm the 
granaries of the capital. 

' Lipaiuscompncod the population of Kome at 4,000,000 ; Mengoiti, 
as late as 17H1, at the same. Brolier and Gibbon have reduced it 
to 1,200,000. and tlus is the nomher assigned to it by Jacob: On the 
Precious Metals. That Chateaubriand should raise it to 3,000.000 
mi(;ht, perhaps, be expected; but I am surprised at the sum of 
2,000,000 assigned to it. On very futile grounds, in the elaborate 
description of Borne bj M. Bunsen and bis learned aasociatee. Sec 
Bom. i. 165. Hoeet, on more ciidcal, hut still, as I main' * 
quite erroneous principles, would raise it to 2,365,000. Ram 
i. 2. 390. 
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data ; and though we have reason to believe that the 
amonnt of the inhabitants of every city was registered 
and made known to the govenunent, it may be ad- 
mitted that there yroB no general enriositj on the 
Bubjeet, and no conception of the moial and social 
prurposes to wMoh each knowledge might be applied. 
Even on the lowest compatatdon which has been 
made, it is plain that the density of haUtation in 
Borne mnst have far exx:eeded all modem experienoe; 
and when we remember bow much the Bomans lived 
ont of doors, how gr^ariooB were their habits, how 
universal their custom of frequenting the baths, visit- 
ing the theatre, and attending the games of the circus, 
we may well believe that the movement and aggre- 
gation of the people at certain spots waa far greater 
than -what we ordinarily witness in our own cities. 
We should be led to expect that the great places of 
public resort, Buch as those just mentioned, would 
be expressly calculated to accommodate the whole 
mass of ibe free male population ; but the theatres 
which existed in the time of Augustus could not, at 
the highest Btatement, contain above ninriy tiionsand, 
and the Oircus Msximus, the general place of assem- 
blage for all citizens within reach of Rome, on the 
great«Bt national solemnities, afforded seats at this 
period to not more than a hundred and fifty thou- 



' The cbeatre of Pompeias held, u Flioj ftssnreB at (/T. JV. xxxri. 
IG.), 40,000i but according to tbe Ciawam only I7,seo; tlut of 
^bos 11,500, Bccordiug to (big last anlbont;, bat the JfoStia gives 
the nmaber of 30,000. The theatre of MarcelluB held, according to 
tbe CvTonm again, 20,000. To the Circnj MaximuB, Dionjrina 
Drngas (,AiU. Rom. iii. GB.) 150,000 places: Flin/ giras 260,000, 
and the lait spurious edition of the Cvrionaa, which goes hy the 
QBine of Victor, 385,000. The Bccommodation of the circus wis 
probably increased from time to time bj- the addition of wooden 
galleries, as we Icaow was the case with the Colosseum, We need 
□Dt trouble onrselTei with the statement of the so-called Foblioi 
Victor. In the circos the citizens were originallr seated according 
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Nor indeed waa Rome calculated, from the positioii 
Titdmm- i^ ^^Id among the cities of the empire, to 
R^d^Doi attain any extraordinaiy population. It 
Klm'^^I^ was neitiier a commercial nor a manufac- 
"""■ turing city. It was not the emporium of a 

great transit trade, like Alexandria, nor the centre of 
exchange among a host of opulent neighboure, like 
Antioch. It waa not surrounded by the teeming hives 
of life which encircled Babylon or Seleueia. Nor was 
it increased by the ever-accumulating wealth of all 
classes of society, like modem London, or by the 
constant tightening of the hands of centralization, by 
which the lifeblood of the provinces is flooded back 
upon Paris. It waa not the natural focus of attraction 
for the indolent and luxurious ; but every one who 
had the means escaped from it as often and as much 
as he could, and exchanged its ungenlal climate for 
the cooi breezes of the mountains or the coast, and 
the voluptuous recreations of a Campanian watering- 
place. The country around it was almost abandoned, 
in the imperial period, to the maintenance of cattle, 
and the drain of human life caused by its crowded 
state and baneful atmosphere was only replenished by 
immigration from distant shores. I will not compare 
it with Madrid, a mere royal residence, nor with the 
marble exhalation of St. Petersburg ; but of modem 
capitals Vienna may perhaps he considered most 
nearly to resemble it. Its great social characteristic 

to th«ir classes; the chief magistrate presided, the scnntorB andknigbts 
attended in their pUces, uid eTeij order wbs anajed in ice proper 
garb. It was, in fact, the civil camp of the Roman people. When 
Juvenal says, " Totam hodie Bomom circns capit," bij bjperbole is 
only the tradition of an ancient reality. Tacitus (.^mi, xiii. 24.) 
expresses nearlj the Bome idea : " Intravemiit Pompeii theatnim 
quo magnitudinem popnli viserent." Comp. Senec. de Ira. iL 7.: 
" Itlnm circam in qao maximam eni partem popalna osundit." Yet 
from the time of the later republic women were not excluded from 
the theatres or circus. Flat, Sull. 35. ; Orid. Art. Amaiid. L 139. i 
Calpurn. Eel. vii. 36. 
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was the entire absence of a middle class, tlie bone 
and sinew of cities as well as of empires ; and its 
population mainly consisted of tiie two orders of 
wealthy nobles on tlie one hand, whose means were 
in process of trituration imder tlie pressure of the 
imperial imposts, and the poor citizens on the other, 
who clung to the forum uid the circus for the sake 
of their amusements and lai^esses. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



lite in Rome. — Thronging of the Etreete. — FUces ol racreatioiL — 
Theatre*, ciicns, and amphitheatiea. — Exhibitions of wild beasts 
and gladiators, — Baths. — The day ot a Bomao noble; the fonuo, 
the campaa, the ba(b, and the sapper.— Costom of recitation. — 

The schools of the rlietoricians Andiors : Lirr, Virgil, Horace, 

Fcopercios, Tibollas, Ovid, each reflecting in his own way tha 
sendments of the Angnstan age. 

We will now proceed to people with human figures 
Thronrtu. of ^^ expanse of brick and marble which has 
ibeitneuof been presented to our view, and realize, as 
we may, the actual movement of life in the 
great metropolis, hearkening to the surging murmura 
which still seem to resound across the abyss of eighteen 
centuries.' Rome,atthetimeof which we arespeaking, 
was in the crisis of that transitional state which most 
great capitals have experienced, when a rapid increase 
in their population and the transactions of daily life 
has begun to outstrip the extension of their means of 
accommodation. The increase of numbers must neces- 
sarily multiply the operations of industry, which cross 
and recroas each other in the streets ; and though 
neither the commerce nor manufactures of Rome 
were conducted on the scale to which our ideas are 
accustomed, the retail traffic which passed from 
hand to hand, and the ordinary affairs of business 
and pleasure, must have caused an ever-increasing 
stir and circulation amoiig the multitude of human 
beings collected within its walls. The uninterrupted 
progress of building operations, and the extension of 
the suburbs simultaneously with the restoration of 

' Stat. Sgh. i, I. 65. : " Magnie Tflga mnnnnra Romte." 

... ;;lc 
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the city, must have kept every avenue coDBtantly 
thronged wiUi wa^^na and vehicles of all Borts, en- 
ga^d in the transport of cnmbrouB materials : tlie 
croab of these heavy-laden machines, and the por- 
tentous swinging of the long beams they carried 
round the comers of the natrow streets, are mentioned 
among the worst nnieaaces and even terrors of the 
citizen's daily walk.' Neither of the rival institutions 
of the shop and the bazaar bad been developed to 
any great ^t«nt in ancient Rome. Nu- 
merous trades were ^ercised there by iti- ctwunuir 
nerant vendors. The street cries, irfiich "™* 
liave almost ceased within our own memory in Lon- 
don, were rife in the city of the Cssars. The 
incessant din of these discordant sounds is com- 
plained of as making life intolerable to the poor 
gentleman who is compelled to reside in the midst 
of them.' The streets were not contrived, nor was 
it possible generally to adapt them, for the passage 
of the well-attended littHs and cumbrous carriages 
of the wealthy, which b^;an to traverse them with 
the pomp and circumstance of our own aristocratic 
vehicles of a century since^ ; while the police of the 
cityseems never to have contemplated the removal of 
the most obvious causes of crowd and obstruction, in 
the display of gymnaatic and gladiatorial feats, of con- 
jurors' tricks and the buffoonery of the lowest stage- 
players, amidst the most l&equented thoroughfares.* 
The noble seldom crossed his threshold without 
a numerous train of clients and retainers; cr<™<i><>f 
the lower people collected at the comers tu<«. 
of the streets to bear the gossip of the day, and 

' JDTenidiUl 236, S55. In the second centuiy it became necessaiy 
to forbid loaded iroggoni to traTcne the dtj. " OrbicnU cum ingeii- 
tibm aarcinis orbcm ingredi prohibnit." SporUaa. Hadrian. 2S. 

' Martial, i. 4!., Jt. 3., sii. 57, 

■ Tbo Appian Way was tbe faaliioiiable drive of (he Boman no- 
bility. Bot. Epod. 4. 14.; Epiit. i. 6. 36. 

' Suet. Oct 74. : " Triyiales ex Circo IndiL " 
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discusD the merits of raceiB and dancers ; the slaves 
hovered over the eteam of the open cook-ahopg, 
or loitered on their errands, to gaze on the rude 
drawings or pore over the plac^^ on the walls. 
The last century had filled the imperial capital with 
multitudes of foreigneni, attracted by curiosity as 
much na by businesB to the renowned emporium of 
the wonders of the world, who added to the host of 
idlers and gazers in the streets of Home ; men of 
strange costumes and figures, and, when they spoke, 
of speech still stranger, who, while they gazed around 
them with awe and admiration, became themselves 
objects of interest to a crowd of lounging citizens. 
The marked though casual manner in which the 
throng of the streets is noticed by the Roman writers, 
shows in the strongest way how ordinary a feature it 
was of life in the city,' 

The streets, or rather the narrow and winding alleys, 
iniatsptioDi : (>f Borne were miserably inadequate to tiie 
toii»me. circulation of the people who thus encum- 
bered them ; for the vici were no better than lanes 
p.iiduor or alleys, and there were only two vise, or 
ihi>iui>iiir>m. payed ways, fit for the transport of heavy 
carriages, the Sacra taid the Nova, in the central 
parts of the city. The three interior hills, the Pa- 
latine, the Aventine, and the CapitoUne, were sore 
impediments to traffic ; for no carriages could pass 
over them, and it may be doubted wh^er there were 

Comp., for insltuice. Hot. Sal. iL 6. 2S.: 

" LQCtsndnm in turbo, fadends iDJuria taidii ;" 
and Cicero, in the pauage so importtuit for the topognpb; of Homo 
(pro Ptanc. 7.): "Eqoidein si qnimdo, nt fit, jsctor id tarba, non 
lUam scciuo qui en in amniiu Sum Via, cnm ego ad Fabtsm 
fomicem impeUor, nd eum qui in me ipgum incorrit et incidit." 
Ruch an illnBtralJon woold not occur to an English ipeakei. Camp. 
Plant. MercaL i. 1. 8.: "Trea aimiin ret agendieinnt . . . . ec cur- 
rendnm, et pagnaDdnm, et antem jnrgaadnni eit in Tia>" X>ezobrr, 
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even thorough&rea for foot-passengers. The occur- 
renceofafireoranmundatioDjOrthe casual iM„u>uti«sr 
fall of a house, must have choked the cir- '™™' "™- ■ 
culation of the lifeblood of the city.' The first, indeed, 
and the last of these, were accideuts to which every 
place of human resort is liable ; but the 
inuudations of Rome were a marked and 
peculiar feature of her ancient existence. The central 
quarters of the city were founded in a morass little 
raised above the ordinary level of the Tiber, a river 
peculiarly subject to rapid and violent risings. The 
Bomaos might complain that, from the configuration 
of the spot, the masses of water bronght down from 
above were flung from the right bank, where the high 
grounds descended directly into the stream, and 
driven with increased violence against the left, just 
at the point where uature had left an opening into 
the heart of the city.* It might have been easy to 
maintain a mound or lev^ on this bank, and curb 
the overflows-at least of ordinary years ; but the seven 
hilln were themselves great attractors of rain, which 
they cast oS irom their sides into the pool of the 
Forum and the trough of the Velabrum, and this 
discharge it required a stupendous under-drainage 
to convey safely into the river.* When the Tiber 

' Strabo fpeaki Tei7 monglf of Ibe eoniunl (Ul and demotilion 
of houMU (t. 3. p. S35.); tJ auum^tn icol i/tr^tii ad luraiipimu, 
(kVuiAffnpt Jral ofrw onrw vol Ttkp of itrrawpiatts Ivjiaai rtrws ffVfk' 

tiMpmr. 

■ Bach ii the iaut^retaCioa lometiines siven (o the well-known 
line* of Horace ; 

" Tldimnj flarum Tibertm retonii 

Utoro EtruMO riolcnter undi*." 

It IIIB7 Iw more correci to aaderElnnd by the litn) Etnueaa], tha 

eoatl of the Mediterraneao ; but I remember the happj boldoeu of 

tbe OvidiBii, "pro ripii liior^ pmcuot," and am williag to adopt it. 
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was high, the torrents of the sewers, or cloacte, were 
of course pooded back, and no ingenuity could prevent 
the flooding of the lower levels of the city to a depth 
of several feet. Nor was it in the Forura and Vela- 
brum only that these diaaatrous efiects were produced : 
the little Aqua Crabra, which descended into the city 
from the Porta Capena, and was carried beneath the 
arena of the circus into the Cloaca Maxima, often 
overspread the low grounds at the foot of the Caelian 
Hill, and the grotto of Egeria was sometimes, we 
may believe, thus converted into an abode more 
worthy of the water-nymph to whom it waa dedi- 
cated.' 

The efTorta made to expand the aides of the Forum, 
and give more play to the lunga of the great animated 
machine, were very feeble and imperfect, till Julius 
Caesar, and after him Augustus, removed large masses 
of habitations in thia quarter, and threw open to 
traffic and movement the space thus seasonably ac- 
quired. But if the Koman people was ill accommo- 
dated in its streets, it might derive compensation in 
the vaat constructions erected for its amusement, the 
piMMof™- ample walks and gardens devoted to its 
SSSISS'' recreation, and the area which was sedu- 
(•nh"!. lously preserved for its exercise in the 
Campus Martius, and the circuses of Bomulus and 
Flaminius. The theatre of Pompeius, the first built 
^^^^^^ of stone for permanent use, was rivalled 
by that of Balbus, and Augustus dedicated 
a third to the pleasurea of the citizens under the 

S* ^1 rb ilncry^iitiiy tBap Sii rSr iSpayayilay, Sm i-oTOfuibi iii r^i 
rSktias Hal Tuv (nroviiuer ptTr. Here occurs hia renmrkable statement 
tlui a waggon lotided with hsj coald enter the great cloaca. 

' Cicero describes ibe efiect of a flood in this quarter in a passage 
of some topographicBl iinportance. " Bomie et maxtoie Appia ad 
Mania mira prolnnes ; Crasaip«dis ambulacio ablata; liorti, tabema 
^nrimn j magna vis nqu» auae ad PiBcinani publicun.'* Ad Qu. 
Fr.m.7. 
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title of tte theatre of Marcellua.' From the enor- 
mous size of these celebrated edifices, it is clear 
that the idea, of reserving them for dramatic per- 
formances hardly entered into the views of their 
builders. The Roman theatres were an institution 
very different from ours, where a select audience pay 
the price of admission to a private spectacle on how- 
ever large a scale: they were the houses of the Koman 
people, to which every citizen claimed the right of 
entrance; for they were given him for his own by 
their munificent foimders, and the performances 
which took place in them were provided gratuitously 
by the magistrates. The first object, therefore, was 
to seat the greatest number of the people possible ; 
■and when that was accomplished, the question fol- 
lowed of how they should be s%fely and conveniently 
entertained. An assemblage of 30,000 spectators, 
gathering excitement from the consciousness of their 
own multitude, could not sit tamely under the blaze 
of an Italian sun, tempered only by an awning, in 
the steam and dust of their own creating, which 
streams of perfumed waters were required to allay', 
to hear the formal dialogue of the ancient tr^edy 
declaimed by human puppets from brass-lipped 

■ Orld, Tritt iil 19.: "Cnmqae Uibiu resonant Uroa thealra 
foris." The three fonims are those of Jnliaa and AngiutoB, vrith the 
B<>aiiam. It ia not quite clear what waa t)is Congtrnclion or vrhal the 
tste of the theatre of Scaonu. It was adomeil with coetl; pillars uf 
marUe, but the walla and leata maj have been ebieflj of wood ; aod 
if it wat not paUed down, it mast have been destroyed bj fire before 
the erection of the Pompeiao a few years later. 

* These were recent iaientions: in Btinptei timea, ftccording to 
Propertins (iv. 1. 15.): 



la the amphitheatrea which were too spaciona for complete awaings 
the spectators were refieEhed by the pla; of jets d'ean, which KMeto 
the full height of the building. Scnec. IfaL Quait. ii. 9. 
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masks, sta^ering on the stilt«d oothumus.' What- 
ever might be the case with the Greeks, it was im- 
poB^ble, at least for the plainer Romans, so to abstract, 
their imaginations from the mi^w:eful realities thus 
placed before them, as to behold in them a symbolic 
adumbration of the heroic and the divine. For the 
T*«wc.i«- charms, however, both of music and dan- 
kiMHiM. cing, which are aiao considered pleasures of 
the imagination, they appear to have had a genuine, 
though perhaps a rude, taste. Their dramatic re- 
preaentations, accordingly, were mostly conducted in 
pantomime ; this form at least of the drama was tbat 
which most flourished among them, and produced 
men of genius, inventors and creators in 
their own line. Some of the most &moii8 
of the mimic actors^ere themselves Homaoa; but 
the ancient prejudice gainst the exercise of histrionic 
art by citizens was never perhaps wholly overcome. 
Accordingly Crreek names 6gure more conspicuously 
than Komau in the roll of actors on the Boman stage ; 
and two of these, Bathyllus and Pylades, divided be- 
tween them, under the mild autocracy of Augustus, 
the dearest sympathies and fetvours of the masEers of 
the world. The rivalry of these two competitors for 
public applause, or rather of their admirers and ad- 
herents, broke out into tumultuoua disorders, which 
engaged at last the interference of the emperor him- 
Bel£ /( is better for your government, said one of 
them to him, when required to desist &om a profes- 
sional emulation which emperilled the tranquillity of 
the city — it ia better that the dtizena should quarrel 



' " Like mice ronritig," toappljan expreteion of Mra. F. Eemble'a. 
I ennnol reconcile (ho u«e of the mask and buskin wiih the keen ap- 
preciation of the gir&cefal in furm ascribed to liberally (o the Oreelu; 
nor can I nnderstand how the nndiencet of Ai-utophanes conld be 
(he same people who firavelj witneMKd Agamemnon'i shuffle acroH 
tbe lUge : — X1"^ Tcttii Tiv air niV, £ki{, *I\u»r rofifrtfi- 
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ahout Pyladea and Bathyllv^ tlian about a Pom- 
•pema and a Cceaar.* 

But whatever claims pantomime might have as a 
legitimate child of the drama, the Roman 
Btage was invaded by another class of ez- 
hibitiona, for which no euch preteDsions could be 
advanced. The grand proportions of the theatre 
invited more display of scenic effects than could be 
supplied by the chaste simplicity of the Greek chorus, 
in which the priests or viigins, whatever their num- 
ber, presented only so many repetitions of a single 
type. The finer sentiment of the upper classes was 
overpowered by the vulgar multitude, who demanded 
withnoisyvioleuce the gratification of their coarse and 
rude tastes.' Processions swept before their eyes of 
horses and chariots, of wild and unfamiliar animals ; 
the long show of a triumph wound its way across the 
stage ; the spoils of captured cities, and tlie figures of 
the cities themselves were represented in painting 
or sculpture ; the boards were occupied in every in- 
terval of, more serious entertainment by crowds of 
rope-dancers, conjurors, bosers, clowns, and posture- ' 
makers, men who walked on their hands, or stood on 
their heads, or let themselves be whirled aloft by 
machinery, or Buspended upon wires, or who danced 
on stilts, or exhibited feats of skill with cups and 
balls.* But these degenerate spectacles were not the 

' DioD, l\v. 1 T. i Macrob. Salurii. ii. 7. 
» Hot. Epiat a. I. 1S4.: 

"Indocti stolidiqne, et depngnare parati 

Si diBcotdel equcs, media inter carmina pmcnat 

AdI unnin ant pagilei," &e. 

• The leamed Bnleitger (de Theatro. i. 34. foil, in Gtect. Thes.) hat 

g\ten s, JIeI of the kinds of peTfiirniers who ibu» encroached npon the 

domain of Melpomena and Thalia: " In/ens atique hujasmodi 

homiiinm iylva fnit, quoram alii miracnla palrarenl, Gnaci vocant 

doufUTOirDiaii, Latini prEestigiatoree, ncetabulos, alii per catadio- 

mum decurrerent, cernuarenl. petaarisue e^eent, pelaminarij, gralla- 

lotet, phonoEci, paatomimi, crolochoranlce, citharcEdi, aatyri, lealnli, 

tibiciLoi, para«i(i, atellani, dictioEJ, ridiculi, rhapsodi, arbicarii, paal- 
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loweBt d^^datioti to which the theatres were sub- 
jected. They were polluted with the grossest in- 
decencies; and the luxury ofthe stage, as the Romans 
delicately phrased it, drew down the loudest indig- 
nation of the reformers of a later age.' Hitherto at 
least legislators and moralists had been content with 
branding with civil infamy the instruments of the 
people's licentious pleasures ; but the pretext even 
for this was rather the supposed baseness of exhibiting 
oneself for money, than the iniquity of the perform- 
ances themselves. The legitimate drama, which was 
still an exercise of skill among the Romans, was re- 
legated, perhaps, to the smaller theatres of wood, 
which were erected year by year for temporary use. 
There were also certain private theatres, in which 
knights and senators could exercise their genius for 
singing and acting without incurring the stigma of 
public representation. 

The appetite for grandeur and magnificence, de- 
Th. mmphi- veloped so rapidly among the Romans by 
""""■ the pride of opulence and power, was sti- 
mulated by the rivalry of the great nobles. The 
bold and ingenious tribune Curio, whose talents 
found a more fatal arena in the contests of the civil 
wars, was the first to imagine the form of the double 
hemicycle, which he executed with an immense wooden 
structure and a mechanical apparatus, Ijy which two 
theatres, after doing their legitimate duty to the 
drama, could be wheeled front to front, and combined 

trin, sttbuloncs, plBnipedc;, mimi, mastigophori, apjnarii, moriones, 
miriones, sannionea, iaiabi, salii, muaici, poetae, carionee, prncones, 
ogoDU-ch^:" >U which he pTocee<lB eeverally lo describe. 

' This coBTseaees dated, indeed, from a period uf high and honour- 
able feeling. The impariliee of the rioralia offended ihe elder Goto, 
according to Maitial'a well-known epigram,!. 1. The Eamelicen- 
[ioDsnesH continued to pleiise, through a period of six centuries, down 
to the time ofAnsonius, who says, 

" Nee non lascivi Florolia l«ta theacri. 

Qua speclasae volnni qui rolniwe negaot.'* 

.,,C">ooglc 
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into a single amphitheatre for gladiatorial spectacles.' 
There can be no douht that this eztraordinaiy edifice 
was adapted to contain many thousands of spectators ; 
and there are few, perhaps, even of our own engineers, 
who build tubular bridges, and suspend acres of iron 
network over our heads, who would not shrink bom 
the problem of moving the population of a great city 
on a single pair of pivots.' The amphitheatre of 
Julius Gfesar in the Campus was of wood also, and 
this, as well as its predecessors, seems to have been 
takes down after serving the purpose of the day. It 
remained for Statilius Taurus, the legate of Augustus, 
to construct the first edifice of this character in stone, 
and to bequeath to future ages the original model of 
the magnificent structures which bear that name, 
some of which still att«st the grandeur of the empire 
in her provinces ; but the most amazing specimen of 
which, andindeed.tbe noblest existing monument of 
all ancient architecture, is the glorious Colosseum at 
Rome. Like most o£ the splendid buildings of this 
period, the amphitheatre of Taurus van erected in 
the Campus Martius, the interior of the city not 
admitting of the dedication of bo large a space to the 
purpose ; though it was rumoured indeed that Au- 
gustus had purposed to crown the series of his public 
■works by an edifice of this nature, in the centre of 
his capital.* ^^'hile the amphitheatre, however, was 

' Plin. Hut. ^Vof.xiocvi. 24.$ S.:'-The«trajiixia fecit ftmpliuima 
e ligno, cardinam lingulnram Temlili saspensa libnmeneo. in qaibni 
□trisque Hnw-meridiano ludomm apeclscnlo edilo iawT neH aversif , 
ne invicem obstreperent scenEE, lepente circamactia nE contra starant, 
poBtremo jam die discedentibos tabalia et comibaa in ae coennlibn^ 
faciebat amphitheatram. et gladiatoram gpectacnla edebat, ipaam 
migis aactoratum popalam Boinanuiii ciicniBfereiu." 

' Plin. I.e.: " Saper omnia erit popati furor, aedere ausa tarn inGda 
inaubilique eede .... Ecce popaluB BomanBS UDiTersaa, veluc 
dnobns navigiii impoaitas, binia cardiaibns analiaetnr." 

* Snetonina, remaikiag particularly that the Colosaenm, or amphi- 
theatre of Veapoiiaa, waa io ibe centre of the city, tells as that it was 
erected there io order to corr; oat a deaign of Augustus. Fcapoi. 9. 
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a novel invention, the circus, to which it was in a 
manner sapplemetitary, was one of the most ancient 
institutions of the city. The founder himself had 
convened his subjects in the Murclan valley, beneath 
his cabin on the Palatine, to celebrate games of riding, 
hunting, and charioteering. The incloaure in which 
these shows were annually exhibited was an oblong, 
curved at the further end, above sis hundred yards 
in length, but compaiatively narrow. The seats 
which ranged round the two larger aides and extre- 
mity of this area were originally cut out of the rising 
ground, and covered with turf: leas rude accommo- 
dation was afterwards supplied by wooden scaflFold- 
inga; but the whole space was eventually surrounded 
by masonry, and decorated with all the forms and 
members of Roman architecture. 

The arena was adapted for chariot racing by a 
TiHCirciii partition, a dwarf wall,, surmounted with 
various emblematic devices, which tan 
along the middle and terminated at either end in 
goals or ornamented pillars, round which the con- 
tending cars were driven a stated number of times. 
The eye of the spectator, from his position aloft, was 
carried over this spinal ridge, and he obtained a 
complete view of the contest, which thus 
passed and repassed amidst clouds of dust 
and roars of sympathizing excitement, before his feet; 
The Gomans had from the first an intense delight in 
these races ; and many of the most graphic passi^s 
of their poets describe the ardour of the horses, the 
emulation of their drivers, and the tumultuoiia en- 
thusiasm of the spectators.' These contests main- 

' Moet of US have be«n struck with tho spectacle of an andteoce of 
three or fonr thousand in one of our theatres risitig simultaneously 
at the flrsl sound of the national anthem. Tbo Kotnans were deeply 
impressed with the Brandeiir of such a moTiment, on the very dif- 
ferent Bcnle with which they were familiar. Cump. Slat. TAti. ri, 448. : 
"Subil astra fragor, coaliimqae treiDisciC, 
Omniaque excnsso pitoere tediila rulgo." 
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tidned their interest from the cradle to the Tery ' 
grave of the Boman people. The circuB of Con- 
etantiaople, under the Greek designation of Hippo- 
drome, was copied from the pattern of the Boman ; 
and the factione which divided the favour of the 
tribes almost from the beginning of the empire, con- 
tinued to agitate the city of Theodoaius and Justinian. 
The citizens were never satiated with this spectacle, 
and could sit without flagging through a hundred 
heats, which the liberality of the exhibitor sometimes 
provided for them. But the races were more com- 
monly varied with contests of other kinds. All the 
varieties of the Greek Pancratium, such as boxing, 
-wrestling, and running, were exhibited in the circus ; 
gladiators fonght one another with naked swords, 
sometimes in single combat, sometimes with opposing 
bands. The immense size of the arena, un- kiwmum. of 
fevourable for the exhibition of the duel, ■'"''*'™- 
was turned to advantage for the display of multitudes 
of wild animals, which were let loose in it to be 
transfixed with spears and arrows. This practice 
seems to date from the sixth century, when victorious 
^ner^ first returned to Bome from the far regions 
of the East, and ingratiated themselves with the 
populace by exhibiting strange monsters of unknown 
continents, lions and elephants, giraffes and hippo- 
potami. As in other things, the rivalry of the nobles 
soon displayed itself in tlie number of these creatures 
they produced for massacre ; and the favour of the 
citizens appears to have followed with constancy the 
champion who treated them with the lai^est efi^ion 
of blood. The circus was too spacious for the eye to 
gloat on the expression of conflicting passions, and 
watch the last ebbings of life ; but the amphitheatre 
brought the greatest possible number of spectators 
within easy distance of the dead and dying, and 
fostered the passion for the sight of blood, which 
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continued for centuileB to vie in interest with the 
harmless excitement of the race.' 

The idea of the theatre ia representation and illu- 
oiidiiuiiii sion, and the stage is, as it were, magic 
comuu. ground, over which the imagination ma}' 
glance without restraint and wander at will, from 
■ Thebes to Athens, from the present to the past or 
future. But in the amphitheatre all is reality. The 
citizen, seated face to face with his fellow citizens, 
could not for a moment forget either his country or 
his times. The spectacles here presented to him 
made no appeal to the discursive faculties; they 
brought before his senses, in all the h'ardness of actu- 
ality, the consummation of those efforts of strength, 
skill, and dexterity in the use of arms, to which 
much of his own time and thoughts was necessarily 
directed. The exhibition of gladiatorial combats, 
which preceded the departure of a general for a 
foreign campaign, was part of the soldier's training 
(and every citizen was regarded as a soldier), from 
which he received the last hnish of his education, 
and was taught to regard wounds and death as the 
natural incidents of his calling. These were pro- 
bably the most ancient of the military spectacles. 
The combats of wild beasts, and of men with beasts, 
were a corruption of the noble science of war which 
the gladiatorial contests were supposed to teach ; .they 
were a concession to the prurient appetite for excite- 
ment, engendered by an indulgence which, however 
natural in a rude and barbarous age, was actually 
hardening and degrading. The interest these exer- 
cises at first naturally excited degenerated into a mere 
passion for the sight of death ; and as the imagination 

' Favourable aa the long extent of the circus migbt hare been for 
the exhibitiun of pageants and processions, the people, in tbeir eager- 
ness for spectseles of bWdshci witnessed them here with great im- 
patience. M. Seneca thos closes one of his prefaces: " Sed jam non 

CoHtroc. i. pnef. 
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can nevei be wholly inactive in the face of the barest 
realities, the Romans learnt to feast their thoughts 
on the deepest mj'stery of humanity, and to pij with 
insatiate curiosity into the secrets of the last moments 
of existence : in proportion as they lost their faith in 
a future life, they became more restlessly inquisitive 
into the conditions of the present. 

The eagerness with which the gi«at mass of the 
citizens crowded to witness these bloody smtunnm of 
shows, on every occasion of their exhibition, u^'biJ-SJ 
became one of the most striking features of ''""'"'^ 
Roman society, and none of their customs baa at- 
tracted more of the notice of the ancient writers who 
profess to describe the manners of their times. By 
them they are often represented as an idle and 
frivolous recreation, unworthy of the great nation of 
kings ; nor do we find the excuse officially offered 
for the combats of gladiators, as a means of cherish- 
ing courage and fostering the ruder virtues of anti- 
quity, generally put forward as their apology hy 
private moralists.* Men of reflection, who were hx 
themselves from sharing the vulgar delight in these 
horrid spectacles (and it should be noticed that no 
Roman author speaks of tbem with favour, or gloats 
with interest on their abominations), acquiesced in 
the belief that it was necessary to amuse the multi- 
tude, and was better to gratify them with any indul- 
gence they craved for, than risk the more fearful 

' Capliolin. ifax. et Bam. 8. Cicero iTtae. ii. JT.). "Ten while 
offering this vindicaCion, cannot help remarkingi "Crudele gladin- 
loHam BpectACuIam nonnullis videri solet; e[ hand Ecio an iM sic, nl 
nnnc fit." Compare also bis remarks to Marios {ad Die. vii. 1.): 
"qaa> potest homini polilo esse delectatio qnum homo imbccillas a 
TalentiBsima bestia lanialnr," ke. See also a passage to tbe same 
efiecc in Seneca, dt Brev. Vit 13., and the preaching of ApolloDias 
at Athens (Philostr. Vit. ApoU. ir. 22.). Tertallian and Prodentins 
have EOme declamationa against the exhibition; bat far tbe iDoat ia- 
leieeting passage on tbe sabject is the description in St. ADgaMine's 
Cotifutimt (tI, 13.) of tbe yonCb Aljpius yielding against bis will to 
iu horrid fascination: "Quid pIura?spcctaTit,cUniBvit,exarsit,''&c. 
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consequences of thwarting and controUing them. 
The hlood thus shed on the arena was the price Uiey 
were content to pay for the safety and tranquillity of 
the realm. In theory, at least, the men who were 
thus thrust forth to engage the wild beasts were con- 
demned criminals : but it was oilen necessary to hire 
volunteers to complete the numbers required; and 
this seems to prove that the advantage was generally 
on the side of the human combatant. The gladiators, 
although their profession might be traced by Miti- 
quarians to the combats of armed slaves around the 
pyre of their master, ending in their mutual destruc- 
tion in his honour, were devoted to no certain death.' 
They were generally slaves purchased for the purpose, 
but not unfrequently free men tempted by liberal 
wages; and theywere in either case too costly articles 
to be thrown away with indifference. They were 
entitled to their discharge after a few years' service, 
and their profession waa r^arded in many respects 
as a public service, conducted under fixed regulations.' 
Under the emperors, indeed, express laws were re- 
quired to moderate the ardour even of knights and 
senators to descend i/ato the arena, where they de- 
lighted to exhibit their courage and address in the 
face of danger. Such was the ferocity engendered 
by the habitual use of arms, so soothing to the 
Bwordsmaii's vanity the consciousness of skill and 
valour, so stimulating to his pride the thunders of 
applause Irom a hundred thousand admirers, that 
the practice of mortal combat, however unsophisti- 
cated nature may blench at its horrors, was actually 
the source perhaps of more pleasure than pain to 
these Roman prize-fighters. If the companions of 
Spartacus revolted and slew their trainers and mas- 

■ Serrins in ^atid. iiu BT.; TerCnlL dt SpKlac. 12. 

' Hor. Epitt. L I. t.i "VeUniuB ormis 

Hrrculis ad poatem fixii, latet abdilus agra, 
Ne populum extrama totiea ezunM aieiu." 

'gl': 
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ten, we may set against this instance of despair and 
fiiry the devotion of the gladiators of Antonius, who 
cut their way through so many obetacles in an effort 
%o succour him. But the effect of such shows on the 
spectators themselves was wholly evil ; for while they 
utterly failed in supplying the bastard courage for 
which they were said to he designed, they destroyed 
the nerve of sympathy for suffering, which distin- 
guishes the human from the brute creation. 

The Romans, however, had another popular passion, 
innocent at least of blood and pain, but 
perhaps httle less pernicious to the moral <>» Roniiiu 
character, m the excess to which they in- 
dulged it, than that which we have just reviewed. 
This was their universal appetite for the bath, a 
re&eshment which degenerated, in their immoderate 
use of it, into an enervating luxury. The houses of 
the opulent were always furnished with chambers - 
for this purpose; they bad their warm and cold 
baths, as w^l as their steam apparatus ; and the 
apphcation of oil and perfumes was equally universal 
among them. From the earliest times there were 
perhaps places of more general resort, where the 
plebeian paid a trifling sum for the enjoyment of 
this luxury; and among other ways of courting 
popular &vour was that of subsidizing the owners of 
these common baths, and giving the people the free 
use of them for one or more days. The extent to 
which Agrippa carried this mode of bribery has been 
before mentioned. Besides the erection of lesser 
baths to the number of a hundred and seventy, he 
was the first to construct public establishments of 
the kind, or Thermae, in which the citiisens might 
assemble in large numbers, and combine the pleasure 
of purification with the exercise of gymnastic sports, 
while at the same time they might be amused by the 
contemplation of paintings and sculptures, and by 
listening to song and music The Roman, however, 
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had his peculiar notion of perBonal dignity, and it 
■was not without a feeling of uneasiness that he 
stripped himself in puhlic below the waist, however 
accustomed he might be to exhibit his chest and 
shoulders in the performance of his manly exercises.' 
The baths of Maecenas and Agrippa remained with- 
out rivals for more than one generation, though they 
were ultimately supplanted by imperial constructions 
on a far grander scale. In the time of Augustus the 
resort of women to the public baths was forbidden, 
if indeed such an indecorum had yet been imagined. 
TKt Buniiaf -A' * later period, whatever might be the 
.^umntoi. absence of coBtume among the men, the 
women at least were partially covered.* An inge- 
nious writer has remarked on the effect produced on 
the spirits by the action of air and water upon the 
naked body. The unusual Hghtness and coolness, 
the disembarrassment of the limbs, the elasticity of 
the circulation, combine to stimulate the sensibility 
of the nervous s]fstem. Hence the ThermEe of the 
great city resounded with the shouts and laughter of 
the bathers, who when risen from the water and 
resigned to the manipulations of the barbers and 
perfumers, gazed with voluptuous languor on the 
brilliant decorations of the halls around them, or 
, listened with charmed ears to the singers and mu- 
sicians, and even to the poetA who presumed on 
their helplessness to recite to them tiieir choicest 
compositions.* 

Such were the ami^ements of the great mass of 
the citizens ; and their amusements were now their 
most serious occupations. But the mf^animous 

' ValerinB Manimot (iL I. 7.) U*te» m bq iiutuice of this moden 
reierre tbat, " aliqttnnrto n«c pater cvm filio, nee socer cum geneco 
lavabatar," The dislike of the Romans, at iheit best period, to be 
ri'preaented hj naked statues, liaa been nlready noticed. 

' Martial, iii. 87. See Walekenaer, Vie cCBoraet, L 126. 

• Two of ths most interegting passages on tbe manners of tbs 
batlu are Senec Ep. 56. andPetron. Satgr. 73. See Waickenaer, t,e. 
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Koman of Uie caste which once ruled the world, and 
Visa still permitted to administer it, con- TiMd.rof. 
tinned to be trained on other princigles, and ^"^'•"^ 
was Btill taught to comhine in no unfair proportions 
attention to bnsineaa, cultivation of mind, the exer- 
cise of the hody, and indulgence in social relaxations. 
Bred up in the traditions of an antique education, 
these men could not soon be reduced, under any 
change of government, to become mere loungers and 
triflers. Augustus at least had no such aim or desire; 
on the contrary, he was anxious to employ all men 
of rank and breeding in practical business, while at 
the same time he proposed to them his own example 
as a follower both of the Muses and the Graces. The 
Soman noble rose ordinarily at daybreak, and received 
at his levee the crowd of clients and retainers who 
had thronged his doorstep from the hours of darkness.' 
A few words of greeting were expected on either side, 
and then, as the sun mounted the eastern sky, he 
descended from his elevated mansion into the Forum.' 
He might walk surrounded by the still lingering 
crowd, or he might be carried in a litter; but to ride 
in a wheeled vehicle on such occasions was no Roman 
fashion.* Once arrived in the Forum he 
was (Quickly immersed in the business of the ^uu men- 
day. He presided as a judge in one of the '' 
basilicas, or he tippeared himself before the judges 

■ For the ^UposHl of the Ttomui'B da; see particukrl]' MnriiHl, 
iv. 8.; ■'Prima solalanles olque altera continel hora," &c. Couip. 
the jouDger Flioj's acconuc of his uucke'i da;. Epiit iii. S.) 
cf. iu. 1. 

■ The pbnse*, dttetmkn infonun or in eampiim (k> Hot. iii. 1., 
"Deacondit ID campampetitor") refer to the comparHtive level of 
tbe noble manmon on the hill, and the public places in the viille; or 
plain. CbniDpagiif, Citatt, a. 266. 

■ The Itomana rode in carriages on a jonmej, bat rvxAj for 
■mnBemeiit, and ner«r within the dt;. Even bejond the wMls a 
iraa conudered disreputable to hold (he reini oneaelf, luch being the 
uccQpatton of the alaTe or hired driver. Joveiud ranks tha conan], 
«bo cmepa oni at night to drive hit owa chariot, with tbe mon de- 
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as an advocate, a witness, or a suitor. He transaclGd 
liis private affairs wlUi his banker or notary; he 
perused the Public Journal of yesterday, and inquired 
bow his friend's cause had sped before the tribunal 
of the praetor. At every step he crossed the path of 
some of the notables of bis own class, and the news 
of the day and interests of the hour were discussed 
between them with dignified politeness. 

Such were the morning occupations of a dies foetus, 
or working day: the holy-day had its appropriate 
occupation in attendance on the temple services, in 
ofTering prayers for the safety of the emperor and 
people, in sprinkling frankincense on the altar, and, 
on occasions of special devotion, appeasing the gods 
with a sacrifice. But all transactions of business, 
secular or divitw, ceased at once when the voice of 
the herald on the steps of the Hostilian Curia pro- 
claimed that the shadow of the sun had passed the 
line on the pavement before him, which marked the 
TiMiniMw ^"^^ "^ midday.' Every door was now 
•""■ closed ; every citizen, at least in summer, 

plunged into the dark recess of his sleeping chamber 
for the enjoyment of his meridian slumber. The 
midday siesta generally terminated the affairs of the 
day, and every man was now released from duty and 
&ee to devote himself, on rising again, to relaxation 
or amusement till the return of nights If the senate 
had been used sometimes to prolong or renew its 
sittings, there was a rule that ^er the tenth hour, or 

graded of chBractcTs: that he ahoiild Tentnrs to drive by dsTlight, 
nhile Mill in ofBce, U an excess or tDrpitnde traDscending the imagi- 
natioD or the most sarcaetic painter ot mannera a» they were. And 
thia wu a handred yean later than the age of AugiutDi. &e« 
Juvenal, viii. 145. foil. 

' I sllade to the passage, well known to the topf^aphem, in 
Pliny. Hiti, Wi(. vli. 60. : " Meridiea .... accenno conaulam id 
proDunliante, qaum a cucia inter rostra et OnEcostanim prospexissec 
■olem." The reader will obscrie that this refers in strictness to an 
earlier period, and that (he Caria Hostilia was destroyed la ihe jt»r 
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four o'clock, no new business could be brought before 
it, and we axe told of Asinius Pollio, that he would 
not even open a letter after that hour.* Meanwhile 
Bonie had awakened to amusements and recreation, 
and the grave man of business had bis amusements 
as well as the idler of the Forum. The exercises of 
the Field of Mars were the relaxation of 
the soldiers of the republic ; and when the b«^i u* 
urban populace had withdrawn from mili- 
tary service, the traditions of the Campus were still 
cherished by the npper ranks, and the practice of ite 
mimic war coufined, perfaitps, exclusively to them. 
The swimming, running, riding, and javelin-throwing 
of this public ground became under the emperors a 
fashion of the nobility' ; the populace had no taate 
for such labours, and witnessed with some surprise 
the toils to which men voluntarily devoted themstives, 
who possessed slaves to relieve them from the most 
ordinary exertions. But the young competitors in 
these athletic contests were not without a throng of 
spectators: the porticos which bordered the field 
were crowded with the elder people and the women, 
who shunned the heat of the declining sun : many a 
private dwelling looked upon it from the opposite 
side of the river, which was esteemed on that account 
a desirable place of residence. Augustus had pro- 
mised his favour to every revival of the gallant cus- 
toms of antiquity, and ail the Roman world that lived 
in his smiles hastened to the scene of these antique 
amusements to gratily the emperor, if not to amuse 
themselves.* 

' Senec de Trang, Anim. 15.: "Qaidam nullum non diem inter 
el otiam eC cunu dividebant ; qnaleiD Follionem Aaiainni, orstorem 
magaucD, meminimas, qaem notlii res ultra decimiun retiDiiit ; ne 
epistfilui qnidem poat earn hiram legebat, oe quid noTEe cum nu- 

of the Campna, Hor. Od. i. -Wi, Art Peel. 

patron b; frequent allusions ta 
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The anciente, it vas said, had made choice of the 
Field of Mare for the ecene of their mimic warfare 
for the convenience of the stream of the Tiber, in 
which the wearied combatants might wash off the 
sweat and dust, and return to their companions in 
the glow of recruited health and vigour.' But the 
youth of Bome in more refined days were not satis- 
tied with these genial ablutions. They resorted to 
warm aud vapour baths, to the use of perfumes and 
cosmetics, to enhance the luxury of refreshment; and 
eoi^ht by various exquisite devicea to stimulate the 
appetite for the banquet which crowned the evening. 
Thi ETtBiif, The ccena or supper of the Romans deserves 
the ■Dpper. Jq jjg described as a national institution : it 
had from the first its prescriptioos and traditions, its 
laws and usages ; it was sancti6ed by religious ob- 
servances, and its whole system of etiquette was held 
as binding as if it had had a religious significance.^ 
Under the protection of the gods to whom they poured 
their libations, friends met together for the recrea- 
tion equally of mind and body. If the conversation 
flag^;ed, it was reheved by the aid of minstrels, who 

the «xerci«ei of the CunpoL It ia probable Ibat the; decliDed in 

intereet at a eubseqaent period, and the meation of them becomes 
coTopftratiTelj rare. Bat they sliU constituted a part of the ordinary 
nccDpation erf' the da? in the tecond ceniniy of the empire (Martini, 
ii. U. iv. e.). and were not diaaud in the third. TrebelL Poll. 
Claud, 13,: "Fecerat hoe adnlescenB in militia qaam ladicro Mar- 
liali in campo luctamen Inter fortissimos qnosqnc celebrarct." 

' Veget. de Re MiUl. i. 10. What life and spirit this gives to 
Virgil's lines at the end of the ninth book of the JSneid: 
"Turn Coto corpoTO sudor 
Liquitur, et piceum. nee refipirare poiestai, 
Flumen agit; feaeos qaatil xger anbelitos artng; 
Tarn demam pr^ercpa sallu Beee omnibng armia 
■ In fluTinm dedit; ille 6uo cnm gurgite flavo 

Accepit venientem, ac moliibus extulit undi^ 
Et lEetnm sociis ablsta cfede remiiit;*' 
» mi. SaL ii. 6.66.; 

" Ante Larem proprium tcscot, Temasque loqntce* 
Fa«co libads dapibus." 
Comp. Ovid. Fiut. iL 6.11. 
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recited the &nious deeds of the national heroes' : but 
in the best days of the republic the guests of th<) 
noble Roman vere men of speech not less than of 
deeds, men consummately trained in all the know- 
ledge of their times; and ve may imagine there was 
more room to fear lest their converse should dege- 
n»:ate into the argumentative and didactic than 
languish from the want of matte* or interest. It is 
probable, however, that the table-talk of the higher 
classes at Borne was peculiarly terse and epigram- 
matic Many specimens have been preserved to us 
of the dry sententious style which they seemed to have 
cultivated : their remarks on life and manners were 
commonly conveyed in solemn or caustic aphorisms, 
and they condemned as undignified and G-reekish 
any sup^fluous abundance of words. The graceful 
and flowing conversationa of Cicero's dialogues were 
imitated &om Athenian writings, rather than drawn 
after the types of actual life around him. People at 
supper, said Vairo, himself not the least sententious 
of Ms nation, should Tieitker be loquacioua nor mute ; 
doqiteTLce is for the forum, silence for the bed- 
chamber.' Another rule of the same master of 
etiquette, t^at the number of the guesta should not 
exceed nine, the number of the Muses, nor fall short 
of three, the number of the Graces, was dictated by 
a sense of the proprieties of the Roman banquet, 
which the love of ostentation and pride of wealth 
were now constantly violating. Luxury and the ap- 
petite for excitement were engaged in multiplying 
occasions of more than ordinary festivity, on which 
the most rigid of the sumptuary laws allowed a wider 
licence te the expenses of the table. On such high 
days the number of the guests was limited neither 
by law nor custom : the entertainer, the master or 

i Val. Mucii 1. la 
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fattier, as he was called, of the supper, was required 
to abdicate the ordinary functioDS of host, and, ac- 
cording to the Greek custom, a king of the wi/ne, or 
arbiter of dri/nking, was chosen from among them- 
selves by lot, or for his convivial qualities, by the 
Bacchanalian crew around him.' 

Our own more polished but not unmanly taste 
coiKswsf must look with amazement and even dis- 
iKii™S°' gust at the convivial excesses of the Ro- 
"'^ mans at this period, such as they have 

themselves represented them. Their luxury was a 
coarse and low imitation of Greek voluptuousness; 
and for nothing perhaps did the Greeks more despise 
their rude conquerors than for the manifest failure 
of their attempts at imitating the vices of their 
betters. The Romans vied with one another in the 
cost rather than the elegance of their banquets, and 
accumulated with absurd pride the rarest and most 
expensive viands on their boards, to excite the admi- 
ration of their para'iites, not to gratify their palates. 
Cleopatra's famous conceit, in dissolving the pearl in 
vinegar, may have been the fine satire of an elegant 
Grecian on the tasteless extravagance of her barbarian 
lover. Antonius, indeed, though he degraded him- 
self to the manners of a gladiator, was a man of noble 
birth, and might have imbibed purer tastes at the 
tables of the men of hia own class ; but the establish- 
ment of the imperial regime thrust into the high 
pla^ies of society a number of low-bom upstarts, the 
sons of the speculators and contractors of the pre- 
ceding generation, who knew not how to dispense 
with grace the unbounded wealth amassed by their 

■ Cicero, de SaucL 14.: " Me Tero magUCeri* delectuit * major- 
ibas ioititata.' This refen, I conceive, to iba legitimate orderini; 
oflhefeaitby thehoBlhimsBlf: the "piitfrc<Bnffi"(Hor. Sa(. ii, 8. 7.), 
The Thalisrcbns, or, aa the Bomaus Btj'led him, " It^ viol," repre. 
Beoied a Greek innoTAtion. 
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Bires.' Augustus would fain have reeirained these 
ezcesaes, which shamed the dignified reserve he 
wished to characterize hia court : he strove by counsel 
and example, as wel! as by formal enactments, to train 
his people in the simpler taetee of the olden time, 
refined but not yet enervated by the infusion of 
Hellenic culture.' His laws indeed shared the fate 
of the sumptuary regulations of his predecessors, 
and soon passed from neglect into oblivion. His 
example was too austere, perhaps, to be generally 
followed even by the most sedulous of his own ooux- 
tiers. He ate but little, and was content with the 
simplest fare : his bread was of the second quality, at 
a time when the best was far less fine than ours ; ' 
and he was satisfied with dining on a few small 
fishes, curds or cheese, figs and dates, taken at any 
hour when he had an appetite rather than at regular 
and formal meals. He was careful, however, to keep 
a moderately furnished table for his associates, at 
which he commonly appeared himself, though, as has 
been before remarked, he was often the last to arrive, 
and the first to retire from it.* 

The ordinary arrangement of a Boman supper 
consisted of three low couches, on three -^^^^ 
sides of a low table, at which the attendant ru,mm,-t- 
alavea could minister without incommoding *"' 
the recumbent guests. Upon each couch three 
persons reclined, a mode which had been introduced 
from Greece, where it had been in use for centuries, 
though not from the heroic times. The Egyptians 

■ Tacitus (Ann, zti. 55.) Tefers to the "Iuxdb meniiED a tine Acliaci 
belli - . - ■ per C annoa prnfuai^ SQmpcibns exerciti." 

■ The leges Jnlio allowed 300 Bcslerces for a repast on ordinary 
daya. SM on bolidajBi 1400 for epeciol occaiioas, sach as a neddiog, 
io. GelL ii. 21. 

* De la Malle. in hia work (^n cited, bas some elaborate calcn- 
lationa of the conipsnitiTe loeg of nourisbment in a given weigbt of 
flonr from the imperfect grinding of the Bomans. 

• Saet. CM. 74, 76. 
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and Fersiaiu sat at meat ; §o till the Greeks cor- 
rapted them did also the Jews : the poetical traditions 
of Hellas represented the gods as sitting at their 
celestial banquets. The Ma!cedonianB, also, down to 
the time of Alexander, are said to have adopted the 
more ordinary practice; and such was the custom at 
Some till a late period.' When the men first allowed 
themselves the indulgeoce of reclining, they required 
boys and women to maintain an erect posture, from 
notions of delicacy ; but in the time of Augustus no 
such distinction was observed, and the inferiority of 
the weaker sex was only marked by settinp them 
together on one of the. side conches, the place of 
honour being ^ways in the centre. Reclined on 
stuffed and cushioned sofas, leaning on the left elbow, 
the neck and right arm bare, and his sandals removed, 
tiie Roman abandoned himself, after the exhaustion 
of the palsestra and the hath, to all the luxury of 
languor. His slaves relieved him from every effort, 
however trifling* : they carved for him, filled his cup 
for him, supplied every dish for him with such frag- 
mentary viands as he could raise to his mouth witii 
his fingers only, and poured water on his bands at 
every remove." Men of genius and learning might 

' The primi^Te Bomani mI it dimIi. 8en>. in Mk. tJL 176. 

Aftcrwarda men reclined, boji and women Mt; flnsU; women re- 
clined alio. Yal. Mux, u. 1, %. Homer repreaenta bii beroes u 
Bitting : and «Dch wu the poatnre of Ihe godi of Oljmpui. Catnll. 
IxiT. 304.: "Qui poftqnani nfrfoa flezeniDt ledibai aitas." 

' The «tniGtor or carver wai ad important officer al tbe ride- 
board. Carving wa* even taught ai an art. which, oa the ancienu 
bad no fetrtt (x«fwr"i', to manipulate, was the Greek term for 
it), meet have reqnired grace ai well a» dexlerit;. Horeaa de 
Jonnia obserTei, with aome reason, thu Ihe iaTeation of tbe fork, ap- 
parentlj ao aimple, deaervea to be eonaidered difflcnlt and recon- 
dite. The Chinese, with their ancient and elaborate civiliution, 
have failed to attain Co it. " Cinqnante riSclea ne lenr ont pan pet- 
xan d'imaginer I'mage des faarchettetL" Slatitl. da Ancitnt PtupUt, 
p. 506. 

* For lome of tbe mont extravagant refinement* of the InzniJ of 
the table lee Martial, iiL 63. : 
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amuse themselves with coaversation only; those to 
whom this reeource was insufficient bad other means 
of entertainment to resort to. Music and dancing 
were performed before them ; actors and clowns ex- 
hibited in their presence; dwarfs and hunchbacks 
were introduced to make sport for them ; Augustus 
himself sometimes escaped from these levities by 
playing at dice between the courses ; but the stale 
wit and practical humour, with which in man; houses 
the banquet seems to have been seasoned, give us a 
lower idea of the manners of Roman gentlemen than 
any perhaps of these trifling pastimes.' The vulgarity, 
however, of the revellers of £ome was less shocking 
than their indec^icy, and nothing perhaps contributed 
more to break down the sense of di^^ty and self- 
respect, the last safeguard of Pi^an virtue, than the 
easy familiarity engendered by their attitude at 
meals. 

Some persona, indeed, men no doubt of peculiar 
assurance and conceit, ventured to startle cub™ or 
the voluptuous languor of the supper-table ™"»''™- 
by repeating their own compositions to the captive 
guests.' Bat for the most part the last sentiments 
of expiring liberty revolted against this odious op- 
pression. The Romans compounded for the inviolate 
sanctity of their convivial hours by surrendering to 
the inevitable enemy a solid portion of the day. They 
resigned themselves to the task of listening as a part 
of the business of the morning. The custom of re- 

"Stat exnleCne soggeritque racUntl 

Pilinag mbeiitcB (^UBpidesqne lentiui. . 

Percnnit agili corpus arte tractutrix, 

Manamque doclom spargit omQiboB m 

' Saet. Oc(, 77.; Mocrob. ^afurn. ii. 4. Horace's wit is ezqniBlte, 

but it moat be allowed that hii convivial bnmoar is inloterable. The 

alHinese of hi* batt NaaidUnu* ia far leu odious than tbe vulgarity of 

his genteel associates. Cnmp. tbe BUpper, Sat iL 8., and the festive 

(ceiiea in tbe jonmey to Bmndiaiam, Sat. i. 5. 

' Cie. ad AIL xvl 2. in fin. 
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citation is said to have been introduced by ABinius 
PolUo, the prince, at this period, of Roman literature.' 
It was in fact a practice of Bomewhat older date ; the 
influence, however, of so distinguished a patron may 
have brought it more into fashion, and established it 
as a permanent institution. The rich and noble 
author could easily secure himself an audience by 
merely throwing wide his doors, and he was hardly 
leas secure of their acclamations; but when the usa^ 
descended to the inferior herd of literature, who 
were obliged to hire rooms to receive the guests they 
summoned, it was far more difficult to attract flat- 
tering or even courteous listeners.* Such, however, 
was tike influence of the mode, that even imder these 
discouragements, the practice seems to have main- 
tained its ground j attendance on these solemn oc- 
casions, whatever naitural jeers or murmurs they 
escited, was esteemed a sociid duty, and among other , 
habits of higher importance, though always evil 
Epoken of, it was still faithfully observed. Much, 
indeed, of the best poetry of the day was thus recited 
as an experiment on the taste Of the town *, and the 
practice served in some d^ree the purpose of our 
literary reviews, in pointing out the works which 
deserved to be purchased and perused. But it owed 
its popularity still more, perhaps, to the national 
love of acting and declamation ; and while few of 
■ the company might care to listen to the reciter's 
language, all intently observed his gestures and the 
studied modulations of his voice. It was the glory 
of the author to throw his audience into a fever of 
excitement, till they screamed and gesticulated them- 
selves in turn, and almost overwhelmed the blushing 



' M. Seneca, Couttirv. it 


pram. 


' Pliij. EpUI. riii. la. 


JuvenaV vii. 40.; Tac de Orator. 9.: 


QnorPDi esiiuB hie esl, ut 


. . . rogare ullro et ambire cogacur, ut 




et ne id quidem eratis; nam et domam 


rauluatur ct aaditoriuni ex 


scruil el sabaeUin conducit et libetloa dU- 
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declalmer with the vehement demonBtrations of their 
applause.' The tendency of such a system to stimu- 
late taise taste and diBcountenance modest merit may 
easily be imagined. In the age of Augustus the evil 
had not reached its highest point. Horace, who 
describes himself as weakly in voice and limb, and 
devoid of personal graces, might shrink from ^e 
ordeal of recitation from a consciousness of these 
deficiencies rather than from greater delicacy of 
taste ; but his c^m and judicious style of composition 
was not the less honourably appreciated for the want 
of these spurious recommendations,* At a later 
period the ear of the public was accessible perhaps 
by no other means. 

The Komansgit will be observed, were not a people 
of readers : the inventioii of printing would h^u of dc 
have been thrown away upon them; or '^•"""•^ 
rather, had they had a strong appetency for reading, 
they would undoubtedly have discovered the means 
(on the verge of which they arrived from more sides 
than one) of abridging the labour of copying, and 
dimiaishing the cost of books.' But to hear reci- 
tation with its kindred accompaniment of action, of 
which they were earnest and critical admirers, was to 
them a genuine delight, nor were they content with 
being merely hearers. With the buojrant spirits and 
healthy enjoyment of children, the Eomans seem to 
have derived pleasure, akin to that of children, in 
the free exercise of theu: voice and lungs. If the 

1 Hor. Art. Poet 428.: "Fnlchre, bene, rectel" Fere. L 49.; Ju- 
venal, ti. 5SS.1 MaitLHi,!. 77.; "At circitm pulpita nostra El stwili^s 
cMhedraa basis a»la Rrepani." 

' Hor. Sat. i. 4. Sa. -. " Cam men nemo Scripta legat laigo redtara 
timentia." Comp. EpiiL L 19. 39. 

' The Sgtire« on tbe leeserffi or lablcta of admiaBion to the Lhoatres 
were nn doubted! J stamped, and there i< considerable reason to believe 
that a method had been diecoTered of taking olT copies of a drawing 
ir painting. See Plin. Higt. iVal.xxxv, !.: "M. Varro 1ieni::ni9iiioD 
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Greeks were great talkers, the Romana were emi- 
nently a nation of speakers. Their earliest education 
was directed to conning and repeating old saws and 
I^ends ; such as the Laws of the twelve tables, the 
national ballads, and rhythmical histories ; and from 
t^eir tender years they were trained to the practice 
of debate and declamation. Bhetoric was taught 
them by technical rules, and reduced, indeed, to so 
formal a system, that children of twelve years, or 
even under, could come forward and deliver set 
harangues on the most solemn of public occasions. 
Julius CEesar pronounced the funeral oration of hie 
aunt in his twelfth year; nor was Augustus older 
when he performed a similar feat. But, in fact, such 
tourg de force were merely school exercises ; the form, 
the turns of thoughts, the cadences, everything but 
the actual words was modelled to a pattern, allow- 
ing neither opportunity for genius nor risk of failure. 
Under the free state these acholaatic prolusions were 
soon exchanged for the genuine warfare of the forum 
or the tribunals. The ever-varying demands of those 
mighty arenas on the talents and resources of the 
noble Boman required incessant study, and compelled 
the orator to devote every leisure hour to the toils of 
practice and preparation. Augustus never allowed 
a day to pass without reserving an hour for decla- 
mation, to keep his lungs in regular exercise, and 
maintain the armoury of dialectics furbished for ready 
use. Yet the speeches of Augustus were not dis- 
cussions or contests, but merely proclamations of 
his policy. With the firmer apphcation of a central 
authority to control the vices of the magistrates, and 
check the ebullitions of party violence, the occupa- 
tion of his contemporary orators was lost.' The age 

■ The STih chapter of the treatiM Dt Oraloriha a an eloqaeut 
czpoiitioD of this thesiii "Qute nwla ucat hod acciderc melina eat, 
tiqae opliniBl civitatii Matne habendaa eat qno nihil tale pBtimnr; 
iia, quuiD kccidereuC, ingentem eloqueotin nuueriaiu sabmiiiiitra- 
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of the first piincepa was perhaps the period of the 
lowest decline of Roman eloquence ; it rose again, aa 
we shall see, to a state of feverish activity imder the 
reign of his sucGessors, when the fovour of the em- 
peror might be secured by ardour in denouncing 
crimes against Ms honour and safety. The law of 
Treason evoked a more copious stream of rhetoric 
than those of Violence and Bapine. Nevertheless, 
the want of worthy subjects for their powers seems 
to have availed little in checking the passion for 
oratorical distinction among the young declaimera of 
the schools. After Augustus had "pacified eloquence 
along with all things dae, the mature orators of the 
falling republic, such ag Poilio and Mesaala, had 
retired with suppressed indignation from the rostra, 
and disdained to degrade their talent by exercising 
it in false and frivolous declamation.' But the rising 
generation, to whom the fresh air of liberty was 
unknown, had no such honourable sctTiples. The 
practice of the art in private, by which Cicero and 
bis rivals had kept the edge of their weapons keen 
for the encounters of the forum, became, under the 
new r^me, an end, and not a means. The counter- 
feit or shadow was adopted for the substance of 
oratory. The scliools of the rhetoricians, _-^ _j, , ^ 
who profeised instruction in eloquence, tt.iiMWri- 
were more frequented than the forum, the 
senate-house, and the tribunals. They became the 
resort, not of learners merely, but of amateur prac- 
titioners ; and the verdict of the select audience they 

bant" In the next chapter the author aitdncea as a farther eanu of 
the. decline of eloquence, [he limitation of time, Rrat imposed an tbe 
oraton b; Pompeina. That euch a hmitaClon, once imposed, shonld 
never hare been remored again, seema to ehoir that it must have 
had great practical adTantages. 

■ Tocitng, <£: Orator. 33.: ~ PnatqnaiD longa temporam qaiea et 
continnnm popali otinm et asaidiia Bcnacni tranqDilUtax et masimi 
priocipis disciplina ipsam qunque eloquentiam, aieui oionia alia, pa- 
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entertiaiiied was more highly prized than the suffrage 
of the judges, or the applause of the populace. 
Around this new centre of exertion, traditions of its 
own hegan speedily to gather. It had its exattiples 
and authorities, its dictators and legislators, men 
whose maxims became axioms, and whose sayings 
were remembered, quoted, imitated, and pointed 
alresh by each succeeding generation. It had a 
manner and almost a language of its own. One 
declaimer was reproved for addressing the mixed 
aasembl^e of a public place in the style reserved 
for the initiated of the School' ; another, when called 
upon to plead in the open air, lost his presence of 
mind, committed a solecism in his first sentence, and ' 
called in his dismay for ti»e close walls, the familiar 
benches, and the select auditory before which alone 
he was Suent and self-possessed.* 

What then was this declamation, which for the 
space of a hundred years from the battle of Actium 
was the most really active and flourishing of all in- 
tellectual exercises at Rome ? We happen to possess 
a great collection of its remains, preserved to us by 
one who was perhaps the most renowned professor of 
the art ; a man who rose in some respects superior 
to its trivialities, and lived to perceive its fatfd ten- 
dency, and lament its degeneracy. M. An- 
arnw-T™ nseuB Seneca, the father of the celebrated 
philosopher, and generally distinguished 
from him by the title of the Bhetorician, after giving 
instruction in Rome, whither he had repaired, at the 
close of the civil wars, from Spain, for mure than 
half a century, was induced, in extreme old age, to 
put on record for his sons the wittiest and finest 

' M. Scneo. pnef. Qmirou. ». ! " Nihil indecentins quam nbi «cho- 
lasticaB forum, quod non novit, imituur." 

' H. Senec prtef. Conbvo. ir. : " Nee ante potnisse confinnBri U(^- 
tarn sc parietes desidcranKm qaam impetravii at judiciim ex foro 
iu hB&Jticam tronsFeTTetiir.'' 
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asyiugs of the declaimerg of his own beet days, which 
had fallen under the principate of Augustus.' He 
divides into the two classes of Suasives and Contro- 
versies the subjects of their scholaatio exercisee. The 
first are quasi-historical ; as, whether Alexander 
should have launched on the ocean ; whether Cicero 
should have burnt his Philippics : the second refer 
to debateable points in ethics or casuistry, ingeni- 
ously intricate, and perversely indeterminable ; points 
on which the cleverest things that can be said prove 
only how much better it were to be silent.* On all 
these subjects the compiler has cited entirely, as he 
says, from memory a multitude of subtle and spark- 
ling sentiments from the most illtistrious wits of the 
period ; while in his prefaces he marks with strong 
and rapid touches the literary characters of a laige 
company of declaimers. In these pages Forcius 
Latro, Albucius Silo, Arellius Fnscua, Cestius, Gallio, 
MontanuB, and many others have each their distinct 
individuality ; and the anecdotes related of them are 
often piquant in themselves, as well as historically 
curious.* The fashion of epigram and antithesis, 

' M. Seneca, or Seneca Rhetor, woa a naiiTB of Cordnba in 
Spain, and bom about the ctoae of the lerentb centary of the city.' 
He came to Home at tbe termination of the cItiI wars, and became 
a IssbiOQable teacher of rheH>ric Ha wrote aim a faiitory of big 
Ovn timea. of which odIv two ■hurt fraginenta have been lecovered. 
Towards the end of bis life, which was protracted into the reign of 
Cuds Calignta, he attdreised to bis three song, tiUcios S^eca, 
LneiuB Mela, and M. Norato% tbe compilatioD on rhetoric which ia 
DOW extant If bis declaration that it is made from memory it ac< 
CDTBte, the work ia a Tcry extraordinary one. He give* other por- 
tenloas instances of bis powers in this respect. See prKf. CpHtrm, i, 
Tbe remains of Seneca Rhetor aie well analysed by Ggger. Hiitp- 
TJtnM iTAugiate^ cb. iv. 

' Champa^y {CtMri, i. SISL foil.) baa pointed the schools of tho 
declaimers with great force and brill iuicy. 

* Tbas, for instance, it is interesting; at least to leam that Orid'i 
fine saying, "Anns viti fonia medios mittantur in bo«e»," tec, was 
taken from a dedamUion of I^ro. There is also an amusing storf 
of the poet's friends asking Isare to select three of bis lines to be 
expunged, and bis ruasenting, on conditioa that be might also select 
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which these rhetoricians introduced, was more fatal 
to truth and justness of sentiment t^an even the 
florid exuberance of Uicero and his imitators. The 
habit of estimating logical arguments by the acces- 
sories of style alone soon leapt from the schools to 
the tribuncds. The noblest of the Romans, accused 
of plunder or extortion in the provinces, and assailed 
with virulent licence of tongue as a thief or brigand, 
could reply, not by refuting the charges with evidence 
or reason, but Jty curiously poising litem in a balance 
of antitheses, and receive, if not his acquittal, that 
which perhaps for the moment he valued higher, the 
admiration and applause of his judges.' 

A glimpse of this curious fragment of Roman 

literary life may leave a feeling of wonder, 
ruiHtorttt not unmised with pity, at the exuberance 

of animal spirits fostiered by the training 
of the Campus and Palestra, which found a rent, in 
the silence imposed on serious and sober thought, in 
vociferating conceits and puerilities with all the force 
of the lungs, and the by-play of attitudes and ges- 
tures. If the subject of the debate was merely 
moonshine, if its schemes and colours and sentences 
were in a great degree conventional, yet the manner, 
the movements, the arrangement of the dress, the 
management of the voice, all these came more and 
more to fake the place of real meaning and purpose, 
and were subjected themselves to rule and rigid 

three to retain. The liaeg, on being prodnced, were found to be dis 
mine. Two of them are mentioned : " AemiboTemqne Tinim, semi- 
Tirumque boveni," waaone; "Egclidam Borean.egelidnmqneNoton," 
another. I think Ovid woa right. It is added ; ~Aiebat interiin 
decentinrem facicm esse in qua nliqnia nsvas esset." I bid inclined 
in agree with him again. The saying ia verj characteriitio. For 
historical anecdotes I mnj refer to ihoee ahont Cicero, Cremutina 
Cordas, and other celebrated personageB. 
' Fenius, L 85.: 
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The hair waa to be sedulously coifed *. 
directions were given for the conduct of the hand- 
kerchief; the steps in advance or retreat, to the 
right hand or to the left, which the orator might 
safely take were numbered. He was t« rest so many 
instants only on each foot alternately, to advance one 
80 many inches only before the other ; the elbow 
must not be raised above a certain angle ; the fingers 
should be set off with rings, but not too many, nor 
too large ; and in elevating the hand to exhibit them, 
he must be careful not to disarrange nis head-dress. 
Every emotion had its prescribed index in the gesture 
appropriated to it. The audience of scholars and 
amateurs who crowded to 'these private theatricals, 
applauded with intense enthusiasm not the passion 
nor even the conceit so much as the correctness of 
the pantomime. From the schools all these conven- 
tions were transferred to the tribunals ; and a century 
after AugUfitufi, a judicious professor of the art of 
speaking, could devote several pages of his elaborate 
treatise on the Institution of an Orator to the dis- 
cussion of these and many other points of etiquette 
in dress, manners, and attitude.* 

The pernicious effects of this solemn trifling seem 
to have perverted the moral sense of the 
Romans more speedily than even their .li'iSMlw? 
literary style. Itself the creation in part adbJ^.^ 
of an era of hollow pretensions, it reacted 
still more poweri'uUy upon it, and produced the tone 
of insincerity which pervades the monuments of its 
mind and intellect. Yet it was long before it af- 
fected that justness of thought, that purity of taste, 
and that accuracy of diction which distinguished the 

' QamtilioTj, Imt. OraL xi. 3. Hit eiainples are in a great mea- 
Bnre deriied from ihe asage of Cicero, and eren DemogtheDes ; and it, 
muil be admiuad ihatthephjaicalacceasoriesof oratory were modied 
with a core which wai not sttngelber BnperflaouB io tbe belt agM of 
Qreek and Boman eloquence. 
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compositiom of the Augustan ^e; and it muat be 
remembered that the declaimers ^emselves, of whom 
mention has been made, were of the eame generatioa 
as the men who could cheer with correct diBcrimina- 
tion a Livy, a Virgil, and a Horace, Seneca himself 
was not uncoDsciouB of the meanness of his art, and 
contrived to keep hib language but little corrupted 
by the conceits with which he burdened his memory. 
The purest master of Latin prose we possess, the 
illustrious Titus Livius, Was himself a fre- 
quenter of the schools, and, perhaps, even a 
professor of rhetoric' If his style escaped tiie con- 
tagion of such evil influences, if his judgment and 
fancy retained their well-adjusted balance, be may 
still have lost in that baneful atmosphere the clear 
perceptions of truth and candour, and the abiding 
sense of moral obligation, which should hold sleep- 
less vigil round the desk of the historian. Devoid of 
these, the passion for liberty is as rank a perverter 
of justice as the meanest servility ; the truth of 
history was sacriSoed as much by the few indomi- 
table spirits who still thundered against tyranny, as 
by the supple flatterers who painted the tyrant in 
the colours of a patriot and a demigod. If we pos- 
sessed the Annak of the surly republican Labienus, 
we should doubtless find them no more to be relied 
on than the panegyrical biographies of the courtier 
NicolaiiB. It is mentioned as a proof of the freedom 
with which Labienus had lashed the crimes of the 
great and powerful, that in reciting to his friends, he 
would sometimes roll up whole paragraphs of the 
volume, saying, Wliat I now_ paae over will be read 
after jwy death.* But the man who writes, under 

' This may be icferreil, perhaps, from comparing Sencc.JE'puf. 100. 
— " Scripsit enim et dialogos, qaos non magis philosophin annnnie- 
rare poseis quam historic, el ex profeaBO philosopbiam contiQenles 
libroB "~wiih Quiiuil. liuL Orat viiL 2. IS., x. I. 39., and 8D«t. 
Claud. 41. 

' M. Senec. pnef. Cmlrov. v.: " Memini aliqaando cnm recltaret 
biatoriam magnam pnitem convolviue et diKiase, luec qun trmoMO 
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fluch drcnraatances, for posterity what he dares not 
divulge to his contemporaries, subjects himself to a 
temptation to gratify malice by calumny, which few 
can withstand, and which none should venture to 
disregard. 

It was in the schools, we may believe, that Livy 
learnt that indifference to historical accu- ci.u«ur of 
TBcy, that sacrifice of the substance to the "t''"""^- 
form of truth, which has cast a shade over the lustre 
of his immortal work. As a friend of the ancient 
oligarchy, and an aristocrat in prejudices and temper, 
he would scarcely have carried his Soman history 
down to his own times, had he not submitted to yeil 
hifl real sentiments, and made his book such as Au- 
gustus himself might sanction for the perusal of his 
subjects. I'he emperor, indeed, is said to have called 
him a Pompeian, and to have complained of the 
colours in which he portrayed the men of the oppo- 
site side ; but this could only have been in jest ; the 
&vour in which he was held by the courtiers of the 
empire, and his being suffered to assist the studies of 
Claudius Germanicus, show that be was not seriously 
regarded as a disaffected politician.' The scorn 
which Livy heaps on the tribunes and demagogues, 
and his ignorant contempt for the Plebs, evince the 
leaning of his mind to the side of the nobility. But 
these are obviously the views of the rhetoriician rather 
than of the historian; and Augustus, tribune ^ and 
demagogue as he was, could distinguish between the 
hollow commonplaces of a perverted education and 
the stern judgment of genuine conviction. The loss 

pan mortem meam l^enlnr." H» books were burnt bj a decree 
of the senate- Cuaius Seierna said i ** Nunc me viTum uri oporWt, 
qoi illm edidicL" 

' Tec. ^nn. IT. 34.; Saet.Clavd.41.' NeTertheless, in Che prefkce 
to his work. Lit; alludes vith deep reeling lo ihe misenr of ibe dmea 
be had wunesaed ; and hit preaeniiraent of national dectine — " Hiec 
tempoTB quibos nee vilia nosiia nee remedia pitii poasumus " — must 
hare been highly unpalatable to the reigning powers 
VOL. T. H 
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of tlie latter portioQB of tMs extensive work must be 
deplored for the number of facts it has swept into 
oblivion ; but the facta would have been valuable 
rather from the inferences modem science might 
deduce from them, than from the light in which tiie 
author would himself have placed them. Livy, 
taking the pen in middle life, and continuing to 
pour forth his volumes in interminable succession, 
perhaps to the end of his long career, — for bom in 
the year 695, he died in 771 — left it still apparently 
unfinished, at the close of his hundred and forty- 
second book, and with the decease of Drusua Ger- 
manicua.' It may be conjectured that the latter 
portions of the work were overtaken by the garrulity 
of old i ge, and were suffered to fall into oblivion 
from theii want of poUtical or literary value.' 

It is in the earlier books, however, that the spirit 
Tiuwmo. of I^^ foimd its most congenial sphere; 
fyrZSZr hi. the first and third decades, containing the 
Muntrjintn. ggjiy ijjgtOFy of tho kiugs aud consuls, and 
again the grand epic of the war with Hannibal, have 



' Niebnhr's remarks on the dates of Ury's historj (Boh. Biit. [t.) 
may be compared with the more common view given in Smith's Die- 
tioDUf HUd elacirhere. I think the beginning of the work must be 
placed ia TSS'-TSO ; bnt ailopting the idea that it vas originally 
divided into decades, the fact, now demonEtrated, that it reached to a 
142nd book, seems to show that it was not lell complete according to 
the aathor's intention!. It is also well remarked that (ha death irf 
Drusus dues not furnish a point of sufficient importance for the ter- 
minaiiDii of tlie great epic of Roman hislory. This view is anpported 
b/ the interesiing Etatement of Flin^, that In one of hia latter books 
Livf had declared: '■ Satis jam sibi gloria qussitumi el potuisse ea 
delinere, nisi animus iniiuioa pasceretur opere." Plin, HUL Ifat. 
pmf. A period of more than fort; years thus devoted to the elabo- 
ration of a single work is not unparalleled. Fcoissart was engaged 
forty years upon hia Chronicles. 

* We have sustained undoubtedly a great loss in the characleia of 
the chief men of laur Roman history, sucb as Livy so frequently 
inserted into his narrative, and of which we have one fine example 
in Che fragment on the death of Cicero. The aDcients declared 
him. " Candid issimns magDoram ingeoioTum testimaCor." M. Senec. 
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always retained their preeminence in general esteem 
as the noblest apecimens of narration. The greatest 
minds of Rome at this period seem to have kindled 
with LDspiration from the genius of the founder of 
the empire ; and of these Livy at least appears to have 
conceived unconBcioualy the idea of attaching his 
countrymen to the early records of their city, by 
encircling it with a halo of poetical aBBociations. The 
imagination of the Romans of that age was inflamed 
by the conservative reaction which songht to bridge 
the chaos of the last century, and revive the sense of 
national continuity. The thanks the race of Romulus 
owed to Livy, for making them acquainted wit^ their 
ancestors and proud of their descent, were aMn to 
those which Englishmen acknowledge to the historical 
dramas of Shakspeare. He took the dry chronicles, 
in which alone Uieir first affairatwere written, drew 
forth from them the poetic life of half-forgotten 
traditions, and clothed it again in forms of ideal 
beauty. His narrative, glowing in all the colours of 
imagination and fancy, is just as faithful to its au- 
thorities as the dramatized histories of the English 
bard to theirs ; indeed, the myths of Romulus and 
Tarqaia cannot he farther from the truth of tacts 
than the tr^edies o^ I*ar and Cymbeline ; and when 
he begins to tread the domain of sober hiatoiy, his 
painted Haunibals and Scipios approach as nearly 
to the men themselves as the Richards and Henrys 
of our own mighty master. The charms of Livy's 
s^le befitted the happy conjunction of circumstances 
under which he wrote, and combined with it to give 
him that preeminence among Roman historians 
which be never afterwards lost. The events and 
characters of deepest interest became immutably 
fixed in the lines in which he had represented them. 
Heuceforth every Roman received from Livy his first 
impressions of his country's career, which thus be- 
came graven for ever in the mind of the natiouk lb 
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was in vain that the inaccuracy of these relatione, 
and in manytaaes their direct faUehood, were pointed 
out by the votariefl of truth, or by jealous and un- 
Bucceasful rivals; henceforth it was treason to the 
majesty of Rome to doubt that Porsena waa driven 
in confusion from her walls, or that the spoils of the 
Capitol were wrested again from the triumphant 
legions of Brennua.' 

The poets lie under no such obligation to speak 
vtniiuiBi- the truth, and Vij^l requires no excuse for 
uiaiuM. jj^ endeavour to inflame the patriotism of 
bis countrymen by a iancitul account of their origin. 
But, writing as he did a few years earlier than Livy, 
and in all the glow of patriotic fervour, the spirit 
which animated bini was doubtless far more genuine. 
The simplicity of his genius shrank from the subtle 
inventions of the schools, to which, indeed, his youth 
had been a stranger; he uttered the convictions of an 
imagination which he felt as an inspir^ion, and he 
spoke from a sense of duty which had almost the 
force of compulsion. We have seen how this child 
of the Muses, bom and bred in rustic retirement, 
was expelled from his patrimony by an intruding 
soldier, and restored beyond expectation by the 
kindly interference of Pollio. We have traced him 
under the Bhadow of the gracious patronage of Mae- 
cenas, and the generous countenance of Octavius 
himself. We have marked the enthusiasm of grati- 
tude for himself, and hope for his country, with 
which he seized the popular sentiment in favour of 
the Western triumvir, in his contest with the pirate 
Seztus and the ren^ade Antonius. Kis ardour in 
the cause of law, c^der, and tradition assumed the 
character of a reUgious sentiment, and he conceived 
himself devoted to a great moral miraion. His pur- 
pose widened, and bis enthusiasm grew deeper, an 

' Comp. PUu. HitL NaL xxiir. 39. ; Tac. Aia, iii. 7S. 
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he contemplated the sins of his countrymcD, and tiie 
means b; which alone they might be expiated : their 
abandonment, on the one hand, of the firet duties of 
their being ; on tbe other, the restoration of belief, 
and a return to the principles of the past. The cha- 
racter of Virgil deEerves the interest and awe which, 
however grotesquely delineated, it excited in the 
middle ages. His spirit belonged to the Ages of 
Faith. In the twelfth centmy he might have founded 
an order of monkery or of knighthood. 

It is not in his first known compodtions, the 
Eclogues, the dates of which extend from _^_. 
713 to 717, or from his twenty-ninth to his 
thirty-third year, that this sense of a religious mission 
can be generally traced. There is, however, a certain 
earnestness of feeling in the fourth and sixth, which 
seems to show that the depths of the poet's soul were 
already stirring within him ; and the ardent love of 
peace and justice they commonly exhibit, may have 
sufficed to attract the observation of Maecenas, as the 
adviser of the new sovereignty, and lead him to enUst 
the yoiing enthusiast in the service of the govern- 
ment, to expound in an attractive form the principles 
it pretended to assert. The tradition that Mscenas 
himself su^ested the composition of the _^-,^^^ 
Georgics may be accepted, not in the lite- 
ral sense which has generally been attached to it, as 
a means of reviving the art of husbandry, and the 
cultivation of the devaatated soil of Italy ; but rather 
to recommend the principles of the ancient Romans, 
their love of home, of labour, of piety, and order ; to 
minify their domestic happiness and greatness ; to 
make men proud of their country, on better grounds 
than the mere glory of its arms and the extent of its 
conquests. It would be absurd to suppose that Vir- 
gil's verses induced any Koman to put his hand to 
the plough, or take from his bailiff the management 
of his own estates ; but they served undoubtedly to 
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revive some of the simple tastes and sentimeitta of 
the olden time, and perpetuated, amidst the vices and 
corruptions of the empire, a pure stream of sober and 
innocent enjoyments, of which, as we journey onward, 
we shall rejoice to catch at least occasional glimpses. 
To comprehend the moral grandeur of the Georgics, 
^ ., in point of mere style the moat perfect piece 
nudnr rf of Boman literature, we must regard it as 
the glorification of Labour. In the better 
times of Rome, when manual labour was still in 
honour, it was to husbandry and arms that its exercise 
was confined. It was not for the reviver of antiquity 
to cast his eye over newer fields of industry, such as 
the occupations of trade and science, and direct to 
them the minds of his countrymen; and of arms 
there bad been already more than enough : it is on 
husbandry, accordingly, tiiat Virgil fixes his admira- 
tion, and throws on the laboiu^ of the husbandman, 
bard and coarse as they seem to the unpurged vision,, 
all the colours of the radiant heaven of the imagina- 
tion. Labor impriAue, incessant, importunate labour, 
conquers all things ; subdues the soil, bafSes the in- 
clemency of the seasons, defeats the machinations of 
Nature, that cruel stepmother, and wins the favour 
and patronage of the gods.' For gods there are who 
have ever looked with kindness on the industry and 
piety of man, who have shown to him the excellent 
uses of every product of the soil, who have blest his 
labour with increase, and averted evil from hie root' 
The first Georgic may be viewed as the poet's pro- 
test against the unbelief of philosophy ; tiie shield of 

' Tirgil, Gtorg.l 121. r 

** Pater ipw colendi 
Hand facilem esse tiuq rdoit .... L&bOT omnui riocEt 
Improbaa . . > ," 
' G€org,L laS. 1«.: 

" Ante Jorem nolli nbigdiHit $rn coloni .... 
mma Ceiea feira mortKle* yerteni gtebun . . . ," 
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Lucretiiis ia pierced through and through by the fiery 
hl&de of Vii^l ; the frigid pleas of naturaliam dia- 
bolve in the blaze of lightning which Jove himeelf, 
with his red right hand, hurls from the night of the 
thunder clouds. .... Them before all thi/nga, says 
the preacher, venerate the Gods.' Nor ia religion 
harsh and exacting in ite rites. Though it prescribes 
many days of repose, and gives no success to ordinary 
labour on some others, yet certain works there are 
which are not even then prohibited ; the husbandman 
is never bidden by the Gods to fold his hands In idle- 
ness.* May they now, he continues, save the sct- 
viour of the state, the 8u<pport of this einkimg age, 
Octavius was the object against whom all the da^^rs 
which bad met in his father's bosom were once more 
levelled ; he was exposed to perils in war, to perils 
by sea and land ; his frame was weak, his health was 
precarious ; and the most pious of the Bomans were 
offering vows for his safety, and engaging their heirs 
to sacrifice to the Gods in their name, in gratitude 
for the blessing of leaving him their survivor.* 

The praise of Italy might wean the restless Romans 
from the visions of an Atlantis, a paradise 
beyond the sea, which had flitted before u»(ioHa«j- 
their eyes since the days of Sertorius, and munMnief 
which they too often sought to realize by 
quitting tbe stem duties of their fatherland for the 
pleasant indulgences of the Kaet. Its fields and river 

■ Georg.\. SSS. aSB.: 

" Ipse Pater media nimbomm in nocie coniBca 
Fulmiaa moUlnr dFxtra .... 
Id primu Tenoiare Deoi . . . ." 
' Geonr-i.^GS.: 

"Qaippe etiam festis qaadara ezercere diebna 

* Suet. Oct G9.; Gtorg. L 498.: 

"Di palrii Iniligetes . . . 

Hnac aaliem ereno javt 

tJB piohibete . , . ." 
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Bides might Bupplj those charms of indolent repose, 
for which the wearied warrior too often repaired to 
the blandishments of Athena or Kphesus. The insti- 
tutions of an imperial republic might be aptly re- 
commended by the example of the prudent beea, the 
insects which nature has herself endued with the 
instinct of divine order.' But the pious sentiment of 
Virgil receives its strongest expression in the monu- 
ment he has erected to the glories of his countrymen, 
and of their tutelary saint Augustus. The grand 
religious idea which breathes throughout 
UM-hioii his jEneid, is the persuasion that the Ro- 
mans are the sons and successors of the 
Trojans, the chosen race of heaven, of divine lineage 
and royal pretensions, whose destinies have engaged 
all the care of Olympus from the beginning, till they 
reach at last their consummation in the blissful re- 
generation of the empire. It maintains the existence 
of Providence as the bond of the Roman common- 
wealth. Fee / there are Oods, it proclaims, and the 
glories of Rome demonstrate it. Yes ; there are 
Gods above, and the Romans are their children and 
their ministers upon earth, exercising in their name 
a delegated sovereignty, sparing those who yield, but 
beating down the proud. This is the mission of the 
race of Asaaracus, to vindicate the ways of God to 
man, to impose upon him the yoke of an eternal 
peace, and bring all wars to an end for ever 1 ' 

But the government of Olympus is monarchical : 
iti^ndioifim tbe Jove-born demigods and heroes have 
of moMKiu. ^ i^jggjj kings themselves, ruling their chil- 
dren and descendants with the dignity and authority 
of patriarchs. Hence the Romans may submit wiUi- 
out dishonour to the sceptre of a patriarch of tiieir 
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owD. He baa recovered, indeed, with the aword the 
kingdom of Ms ancestors, but the diviiie effidgeDce 
of his countenance suffices to attest his claims. His 
legitimate right may be traced through his illustrious 
ancestora, and is impressed upon us by many a 
sounding reference to the faith of ancient days. Vir- 
gil read iu the legend of Rome that it was founded 
by the descendants of ^neas; but this ^neas, 
though he traced bis deaceut from Trojau kings, and, 
like other heroes, from Jove himself, neither in this 
nor in other respects stood preeminent above his 
peers. In the glories of the IVojan war he had borne 
no superior part ; what claim could be advanced for 
him to rule over the Trojans, or centre in himself 
and hja posterity the interest of all the offspring of 
Dardanus and Tros ? To raise Mneas to the plaee 
of Hector, to make Mm the virtual successor of Priam, 
the last and greatest of the heroes, tMs was the enter- 
priae Virgil undertook. Accordingly, we may observe 
bow everything is made to conspire to thjust this 
preeminence upon him. Hector Mmself, when all 
hope has vanished, counsels his flight from the 
crumbling city ; Hector commends to him the Pe- 
nates of his land; Hector foretells to him the new 
city he shall found beyond the seas. Troy has been 
utterly overthrown, Priam and all his sons have van- 
ished from the stage, Astyanas, the hope of Troy, has 
perished. Helenus, the last survivor of the race, 
pious and resigned, speeds the fated hero on his 
voyage, and assures Mm of the favour of the Gods. 
The house of Ilus, the elder branch of the Dardanian 
stem, ia proatrate on the ground ; all its rights and 
honours, its hopes and aspirations, have reverted to 
the offspring of the cadet Assaracus.' Around him 

' The sWmma of the rojal race of Troy was thi»: — 1, DardMiOE. 
S. Erichtfaonius. 3. Tro«. 4. Itu and AMaraco*. 

Una had S. Laomedon, G. Priam, 7. Hector, &c. 

Asuracug had 5. Capja, 6. Anchites, 7. ^eas, tec ' 
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the gods of Troy now watch with peculiar care. All 
his steps are guided or controlled by omens. He 
submits himself in all things to the will of heaven 
thus visibly revealed to him. At its bidding be 
surrenders every natural desire, the desire to perish 
sword in hand among the flanaes of Troy, to recover 
his wandering wife Creusa, to yield to love and re- 
pose in the sweet embrace of Dido. The oracles of 
the "Gods still marshal him on his way: they go be- 
fore him to Italy, and king Latinus is already apprised 
that he must yield his daughter to a stranger, ere 
^neas steps on the Lavinian shore, and presents him- 
self as her suitor.' In vain the Furies and Demons 
interpose, with even the envious Juno at their head ; 
the foe must be overthrown, the bride be won ; the 
chosen ra«e of Dardanus and Assaracus, beting with 
it the destinies of Ilus and Priam, must unite vrith 
the native dynasty of Alba, and the line of kings 
which springs from this triple legitimacy combine 
every right to reign, and fulfil every augury of for- 
tune. To completethepoeticjusticeof thisdevelop- 
ment of fate, we are reminded that Dardanus himself, 
the first of the Trojans, was of Italian origin, and his 
descendants are not really strangers in the land of 
their adoption.* Henceforth the mingled blood of 
Troy and Latium flows in many channels : in one 
it descends, through Silvius, Numitor, and Uia, to 
Bomulus; in another it animates the race of the 
Julii; and thus Augustus becomes by legitimate 
adoption the (^spring of lulus and ^neaa, of Venus 
and Jove. Once more, the family of his mother Atia 

Homer, lU. ix. 219. fol. Tbia genentngT, thoagh not distmcllf U- 
serted. ta Bnpposed thrODgboat the .£neiil. 
1 Virg. ^1. Tii. S5».: 

. " Knnc ilium fuis extecnft ab tede profectnin 
Pun end! gencran." 
• Tfa^. ^».Tii. B08.; 

" His ortns nt Kgria 
DardaDDs Idnai Fhrjgia p«iietiiiit ad nibta." 
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derirea from Atys, the companioD of lulus, and thus 
Augustus is Trojan on either Bide.' 

Such is the career of piety and such is its reward. 
The children of Asaaracus the Just inherit a,-,™, 
in the room of the family of llus, attainted ^Jt!^ 
for the treason of Laomedon. The pious •u'**-*-' 
^neas recoverH the patrimony of his first anceBtor 
Dardanus, deprived by violence of his legitimate 
rights. And thus, t«o, in the mind of the poet^the 
pious Augustus recovered the empire of his father 
Julius, slain by the daggers of faction. Urged by 
his patron Apollo, and the voice of many oracles, 
Augustus had crossed the sea to the promised shore 
of Italy, to claim his rightful inheritance. He, too, 
had been tost for many years both on land and aea. 
He had suffered much in wars, while laying the foun- 
dations of his everlasting polity. He had traversed 
a wider realm than Hercides or Bacchus.' He had 
subdued many nations, and overthrown many cities. 
With noble constancy and firmness he had accom- 
plished the divine designs ; no temptations had al- 
lured him from the path of duty, and persuaded him 
to found his state on any foreign soil. The anxiety 
of the Romans about the often rumoured translation 
of the seat of empire, whether to Ilium or to Alex- 
andria, had a particular significance. They expected 
that the victorious triumvir would aspire to found a, 
monarchy, and yet they clung to the belief that no 

' ^n. T. 968. 1 

" Alter Aijs, genDs unde Atiant dn^iere Latini: 
Putub AtjB, pneroqoe puer dileclus Inlo." 
Iben remark! on the poema oF Virgil h&vc been derived in a good 
meaiaTe from mj recolleclioa oraomeinlereMingeiBBTgonlhsBoman 
poeM by a French vriler named Legris, in his work entitled Rome, 
BH Btvaet tar Lucrece, Catutlt, Virgilt, etHoract, whose ingenaitj, 
tlioDgh indulged with too little restrainl, ban brought ont in THJ 
striking relief the ideas and lea^monta of the period. 

' ^n.Ti. 802.1 
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king could reign at Rome. That the name of the 
republic would be suffered to remain, while the yoke 
of royal rule was really fixed upon them, was beyond 
their power to cionceive ; accordingly, they were con- 
vinced that he meditated establishing himself with 
his army ia some Oriental city, and governing Home 
and the world from it« regal acropolis. His long 
soJQurus in the East kept this notion constantly alive ; 
the example of Antonius, who had reigned there for 
ten years, of Julius, whose half-revealed design was 
nipped, a^ they imagined, in the bud, and the com- 
mon passion for escaping from the duties of the citi- 
zen to live in licentious independence abroad, all 
conspired to impress on the minds of the Somans 
the persuasion that Augustus would sacrifice Rome 
to a foreign capitaS. The jEneid may be read as a 
continued protest against such a crime. Neverthe- 
less, the opinion that Augustus himeelf is specially 
represented by its hero cannot be admitted without 
great reservation, ^neas, ever alarmed by some 
apparition, always led by soothsayers, flitting from 
oracle to oracle, believing in dreams, predictionB, 
days and omens, if he resembles Augustus, reSects no 
less the general type of the slavish superstition of 
the time. jEneas weeping at every crisis instead of 
acting, may suit the popular notion of the triumvir, 
"whose effeminacy was the theme of many a lampoon; 
but surely the poet would have refrained &oni so far 
pushing his parallel. The baseness of the hero in 
deserting Dido, and his slender excuse for abandoning 
the search for Creusa, at which the moral sense re- 
volte, whatever religious pretext may be devised for 
them, show how wanting Virgil himself was in deli- 
cacy; and the plain injustice of the attack on Tumus 
lias been cited in proof of the blunted sensibility of 
his a^e. 

The composition of the jEneid occupied the in- 
terval between 727 and 735, the year of tie poet's 
death. During this period Virgil made his piin- 
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cipal residence at Naples, aad though an honoured 
guest at the tables of the great at Some, he i„i„th.ij 
Beemstohaveeasilyyieldedthepoat ofcourt "'^^i*'- 
favourite to rivals of a gayer and perhaps a more 
Bupple temper. The honour his writings pay to the 
principle of religions belief was certainly not assumed 
for a political purpose. But with a temper naturally 
inclined to melancholy, neither the ohjecta of his 
&ith nor the prospects it presented to him, were such 
as to dieer and enliven it. After describing with 
mournful enthusiasm the virtues of the ancient Bo- 
mans, it was impossible even for a more sanguine 
Ceesarean than Vi^l to augur a revival of those 
simple manners which were to him the pledges of 
happiness and goodness. His view of the progress 
of the world was the reverse of the Lucretian : but it 
is hard to say which of the two was the least reason- 
able ; that of the believer who anticipates under the 
sway of Providence a constant decline of happiness 
and virtue ; or of the sceptic, who, casting man on 
his own unaided energies, expects him to subdue the 
evil around him and within him, and to grow from 
strength to strength, by the force of philosophy and 
culture. Virgil, we may imagine, in his retirement 
b^an already to see the shades closing around the 
public hfe of his countrymen, and feared that he had 
bestowed on the idol of the day a premature and 
excessive adoration. Possibly he repented the course 
he had taken, the flattery to which he had pledged 
his talents and consecrated his existence ; and when 
on his death-bed he desired tiiat his unfinished poem 
should be destroyed, he may have been moved, not 
by regret at its imperfections, but by the remorse of 
an accusing conscience. His last breath, like that 
of his own gallant Tumus, may have passed away 
with a groan of indignation. But Augustus knew 
too well the political value of the ^neid to sacrifice 
it to a morbid sensibility. He placed it in the hands 
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of Variiis and Plotiua for the necessary correction, 
but strictly charged them to make no additions, nor 
even to complete the few unfinished lines at which 
the hand of the master had paused or faltered.' 
Crreat, imdoubtedly, is the debt we owe him for this 
delicate consideration. The Koman epic abounds in 
moral and poetical defects : nevertheless it remains 
the most complete picture of the national mind at its 
highest elevation, the most precious document of 
national history, if the history of an age is revealed 
in its ideas, no less than in its events and incidents. 
This is the consideration which, with many of us, 
must raise the interest of the ^neid above that of 
any other poem. of antiquity, and justify the saying 
of I know not what Virgilian enthusiast, that if 
Homer really made Virgil, imdoubtedly it vraa hia 
greatest work. 

The remark of an ancient biographer that there 
^^ was a shade of rusticity in the expression 

^e™» T of Virgil's countenance, has been amplified 
by later critics ; and the lines of Horace, 
describing a friend, of many sterling qualities indeed 
and of fine genius, but coarse in figure, moody in 
temper, and causing a smile in the ranks of foshion 
by the carriage of his gown, the cut of his hair, and 
the fit of his slipper, have been applied to him on the 
testimony of an early scholiast.' The bashfulness and 
reserve which have been attributed to the poet may 
at least he accepted as facts: and even these t riflin g 
defects of manner might, under the circumstances of 
society at Rome, he deemed worthy of remark and 
gentle correction. Under the impenal system, which 

' Donat. in Vit. Virgil, IS, 

' DODMua, inf. Virgil, 5.; AcroD. in HoraL Sal. L 3, 30, foil.: 
" Iracnndior eac pnalo, minnB nptiu acutis 
Naribus honim hominiim .... at ingeninni ingens 
Inoulto latet hoc sab corpore." 
Comp. also Sat I 4, 39. 
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sought to mould all men to a common tjpe of com- 
placent mediocrity, the apparition of a single Tisitant 
of independent thought and manners, whose honesty 
and geniua condemned the creeping serrility of his 
associates, could not fail to alarm and irritate. In a 
company whose festivity depended on their success in 
forgetting themselves, and who disguised their own 
littleness by mutual applause, the society of the sacred 
poet might be felt as a restraint, and even Augustas 
and Maecenas may have breathed more freely when 
relieved from it. 

We must not fail, indeed, to observe how the em- 
peror himself, much as he set his heart on 
the high moml principles of conservation nMillsai 
and renewal, much as he had on his lips 
the words, religion and devotion, the sauctity of mar- 
riage, the parity of the life philosophical, was not 
unwilling to encourage by his countenance, and even 
by bis example, such libertinage and dissipation aa 
could be kept within certain conventional limits, and 
do no violence to public feeling. Looking back for 
a moment to the a^ of Csesar, and to Catullus, who 
holds up the mirror to its sins, we shall remark how 
vice, as reflected in his pages, is imbued with the 
spirit of freedom and independence, which has not yet 
fled &om the atmosphere of Home. It raises its fore- 
head with the insolence of the tyrant aristocrats bom 
to triumph and rule mankind; it walks abroad, shame- 
less and lusty, gazing and to be gazed at But when 
we turn to view it in the days of Augustus, we see it 
cowering beneath the control of a master, who' has 
subjected it to forms and regulations, removed it from 
the centre to the side of the street, from the fomm 
to the lanes and alleys, and constrained it to assume, 
at proper times and places, a show of decency or even 
a pretence of virtue. Eome is full of hypocrites, 
who affect gravity^ and austerity, men who commit 
every excess in private, but profess in public the so- 
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briety of the Curii and the OatoB.' Horace himself, 
who is charged with the office of chasing the truant 
vices back to their covert, knows well the limits of 
hiii commission: if sin appears in his pictures lees 
coarse and naked than in tboae of his pi«decessor, it 
is because he is only permitted to lift a corner of the 
veil, to allure his compatriots to indulgence, but not 
to disgust them by effrootery,' 

Examples are not wanting to aid us in conceiving 

the effect of the great revolution which bad 
i^MMio recently been accomplished in the social 
MrfintKnor deportment of the Romans. The regime 
"mji* of the first Napoleon which followed the 

estirpation of the old nobility, and the pro- 
scription of their fashions, was marked by vulgarity 
and rudeness, by a careless affectation of indifference 
to the manners of polite society, or by absurd at- 
tempts to imitate them. The emperor himself bad 
no tact for such conventionalities, and the influence 
of his consort was at best ill-directed. One of the 
weak points of bis government was the handle given 
by his court to the mockery of the frivolous and idle. 
It is interesting to observe the good sense of Auguatus 
and bis advisers in perceiving the disadvantage to 
which his system was subjected by the folly of the 
classes he called on to support it. To form or correct 
the habits of the day was no mean part of the policy 
of the founder of the empire. But all that be did in 
public as prefect of manners, all his regulations for 
the conservation of religious and moral principles, 
were of far less importance towards establishing his 
power than the means he employed for moulding the 
demeanour of the citizens, so that it should obtain 

' Hor. Bpiit I la, ST.: 

" Vir bonuB, omne rorom qaem ipecUt « omne tribnniL . . ." 

' There can be no doabt IhU ihe scandalona anecdnte tuld nt 
Borace'i piivVB hBbiu,in cli* life of him HCiibedlo8aetoiiliii,reall7 
mfen to another peiwn. 
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general respect, and trample on do prejudices, lite 
aristocracy of birth and honoura had been almoet 
swept away: it was necessary to replace it; and for 
this DO other materials were at hand but the clever 
officials, the tmsty soldiers, the astute freedmen of 
noble houses, the bankers, usurers, ^d traders, who. 
Id waiting upon the necessities of their betters, had 
taken the varnish of their manners. The senate of 
Augustus was in short an assembly of plebeians, but 
of plebeians more vain of their position than wo. 
^milius or Valerius, a Marcius or an Hortensius: 
while Gorgonius was boorish and rude even to af- 
fectation, Rufillus was not less offensive &pm his pre- 
tensions to excessive refinement.' These men were 
to be fashioned to the mode, first by tailors and 
wig-makers, and nest by the parasite or poet of the 
court, the master of ceremonies to the emperor, or 
rather, that his own iafiueace might be less apparent, 
to his minister and confidant. They were to be taught 
not only to wear their toga decorously, but to bear 
themselves politely at the table, or at the theatre and 
circua. If Domitius Marsus, a fevourite writer of the 
day, devoted a treatise to instruction in urbanity, or 
the graces of town conversation, the whole philosophy 
of good breeding was reviewed by Horace in the 
poetical discourses, to which he gave the old Roman 
name of Satires or Medleys.' 

The part Horace had taken in the civil wars, to 
which a boyish enthusiasm had impelled cmtrit 
him, was soon over. After Philippi, his ^••''**- 
first and only field, he abjured the service of liherfy, 

■ Hor. SatH.n.: 

" FasiiUum Rufillus olct, Gorgonliu hircnm." 
' Quintiliaa (_Inat OraL vi, 3, 102. ) Bpeakg of such a treatiaa bj 
Domains Maraua, a poc[ of tho Augustan age: "Qui de nrbanitate 
diligealisaiine Bcripsil." Bnt (he urSaniliu of Uarsua it rather plea- 
!«nlr7 IbaQ politeness. " Urbunitas est virtus quiedBm in breve 
dictum coacta et apta ad delecrandos uoTendcsque hnminei," &c. 
TOL. T. I 
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and finding his way almost fiiendleag to Rome, began 
writing verses and making Mmaelf a name, while 
Bolicitous only for his daily bread. Careless and 
incorrect as his first pieces are, sometimes vapid in 
sense and ill-conditioned in their object, there were 
not wanting among them some of a better character, 
fitted to impress a sagacious reader with a high idea 
of his genius. Virgil is said in the popular tradition 
to have been the first to make the discovery, and to 
have introduced Horace in all simplicity to Maecenas 
as a man of poetical promise. But this, howevet b« 
might affect to patronize literature for its own sake, 
was not all the minister required ; and for some time, 
a few courteous words were all the notice bethought 
fit to take of his new acquaintance. But Horace 
improved his own fortunes. He continued to write 
with more earnestness and in a tone of greater self- 
respect; he mingled with his compositions compli- 
ments to the minister so delicate that neither could 
be ashamed of them. He acquired the great man's 
friendship, and was received gradually into closer 
intimacy and even confidence. But we know not 
Tfctn.timof how far this confidence really went. The 
Jllj^™^ citizens doubtless surmised that it extended 
"*"■""■ to public affairs, and that Horace was con- 
sulted by Miecenas on the disposal of his patronage, 
or the assignment of colonial territories. It was tiie 
buainesB of the poet to laugh away these conjectures, 
possibly to put the guesaers on a wrong scent, and 
represent himself as totally unconnected with politics, 
al»61utely devoid of ambition, satisfied with the 
smallest favours, a sincere, independent friend of the 
minister, and even of the emperor himsell Certain 
it is that Horace, however strict may have been the 
attachment between himself and the men in power, 
obtained neither riches nor office. He was gratified 
with the present of a moderate estate, the Sabine 
&rm, of which he sings with such pleading anima- 
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tioQ; and professing bimself simple in his tastes, 
with few wants, being unmarried, and apparently 
without kinsmen, he was satisfied with the golden ■ 
mean of fortune which entailed on him neither 
trouble nor anxiety.' To the Homan, whose plea- 
sores and amnsements were mostly public, and who 
might satiate every lawful taste with the libraries, the 
baths, the shows, and the galleries of the great city, 
the want of large personal means brought no sensible 
deprivations. It was the policy of Augustus to cur- 
tail the exceEsive affluence of tixe few, and make the 
masses dependent for their enjoyments on the govern- 
ment it«eir. It was doing him good service therefore 
to expose to scorn or ri(£cule the men who made a 
parade of their wealth, or betrayed anxiety to amass 
it ; to sing the praise of simplicity and indifference, 
and contrast with the smoke, the noise and splendour 
of Rome, the languid indolence of midday slumbers 
in the meadow.* At the same time the jealousy of 
the new nobility might demand some consolation from 
their patrons for the mortification they experienced 
at the sneers of the survivors of the true aristocracy. 
For them Horace had a salve in hie specious dis- 
paragement of illustrious parentage, and descent 
from generations of official notabilities.* But whether 
he rebukes the vain, or ministers comfort to wounded 
susceptibility, he knows the art of sweetening his 
potioBS by bis tone of good-humoured levity and 
banter. Angry passions, he suggests, have been ex- 

' Spilt, iL S, 151). : *> Qui te pascil ager Inns est." 

■ Compare Horace's aneisni at ihe "Fnniuni et opea strepitainqne 
Bonue," &c, nith the conclusion of Viri;il'« mcond Georgio— the 
*'QaidbelliciMiuCantaberetScjlhe»,''ortheone, Ac, with the "Soa 
res KotnaniE peritnraque regno." or the "Conjuralo deftcendens Dacni 
a.b Uiro," at the other, Surelj twth drew uieir ioBpiration from the 
same official source. 

■ Hot. Sail S, fin.: 

" ni« me eontolor Tictnrnm marius, ac si 
QiurMor avni, pater atqne mens, pairuusqae fuiuet," 
13 
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cited more than enough ; it is time to allay irrita- 
tion, to relieve men of their fears, to surround the 
throne with cheerful countenancea ; to let all men 
know each other's weaknesses, and rely upon mutual 
indulgence. The genial magician who shall thus 
transform society must have special qualifications for 
a task so delicate. He must be of no family illus- 
tration himself, to make the new men jealous ; he 
must he a man of courtly manners, to satisfy the 
taste of the refined; he must dress with faultless 
neatness rather than elegance, trim his hair and 
beard carefully but not fantastically, have a tender 
indulgence for the vices of good company, and if hia 
own stomach is too weak for an occasional excess, he 
must sit through the festive meetings of his com- 
pauions, and enjoy at least their enjoyment.' He 
must be fond of music and poetry ; and if he is able 
to entertain others with his wit, if, above all, he can 
strike the lyre to notes of genial harmony himself 
he will become the soul of fellowship, the emperor's 
viceroy in the realms of fashion. He must be able 
to invest ordinary ideas with elegant language, and 
appeal to educated mediocrity by sentiments level 
with its understanding ; and then, if he can some- 
times take a higher flight, and utter bursts of inspi- 
ration, solemn, passionate, and tender, if he can 
assume an enthusiasm worthy of a Romaji freeman 
or a Grecian bard, and emulate the fire of Pindar 
with the steady glow of a sustained dignity, he will 
combine the voic^ of the generous and the vulgar, 

' Accordinglj Aagnetns, wa are told, nsed to call him Amuai- 
eimtm lepidhaninm. Saet. vit. Hor, Some pleasing fragment* of 
tbe emperor's letlera to the poet are given intbis biogra|dif, uidmaj 
not impTobabI; be genuine. Horace BBja of himseir: 

" Qnem tcnncs decDere com^ nitidiqne capilli) 
Quern ecie immanem Cinana ptacniste rapaci; 
Quern bibulum liiinidi media de tioctB'Falcnu 
CcenajuTat.'' 

EpM. i. H, aa. Camp. L 7, IS. 
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of the future and of the present, and become a, fixed 
star in the heaven of poetiy. 

A fmtheT task remaine, however, for the &voured 
instrumentofminiBterialconservatiem. Ho- Hoimaip™- 
race must teaeh the Roman gentlemen to be ^^^£' 
religious, or at least to appear so. Horace ■*"■ 
was himself, so he seems to confess, something of a 
scapegrace In his youth : one who could be bo wrong 
and foolish as to embrace the cause of the murderers 
of divine Julius, must have imbibed some very false 
notions from the sources of his philosophy. He had 
dallied with the Greek ideologists, the corrupters 
of youth, in the schools of Athens; he had fancied 
himself a disciple of Epicurus : child as he was, he 
had aSected to renounce allegiance to all sound prin- 
ciples of religion as well as of politics. Under tbe 
change of his fortunes he has had the grace to re- 
pent; he has become devout; he wishes his country- 
men to know how highly he now thinks of Jupiter 
and Apollo, no less thikn of Augustus and Miecenas. 
A man of ardent imagination and of delicate sensi- 
bility, a man who questioned the world and hia own 
conscience both solemnly and sternly, — such a man 
as Vii^, for instance, — might well persuade himself 
that the miseries be had witnessed attested the mortal 
sin of renouncing l^e worship of the G-ods, and com- 
passing the destruction of their hero; but Horace 
has no such claim on our indulgent interpretation, 
and the palinodes of his lyric muse ring felse to an 
attentive ear.' 

> HoracQ ii indiKreet in assigning tbe motives of his conTernon, 
which bare caaied mnch perplexity to th« cniica wbo nislied to b»- 
Usre liim in enrneii. Od. 1. 34. : 

** Parcus Deoram caltor et infrequens . . ■ , 

NiiDique Diespiler 

Igni cameco nnbila diiidena 
PlernniqDe, per sndnm loniiDt«l 
Egit equoa." 
Compm i. S2.: "Namqae me lylmlapa* in Sabioa ...,"' 
ii 1 7. : ** Me truncal iliapsus cerebro . . , ," 
' Ui. 4.: "Nod uneDbanimonu.iii^iu.'' 
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It can hardly be mere accident that the piecea in 
^^ which this subtle moralist inculcates tem- 

piojcdurc perance and sobriety of thought and action, 
*t™iM. Mid which denounce the vanity of ambition and 
toihiiiiMUM the cares of greatness, are addressed in al- 
most every case to scions of the noblest and 
proudest houses. Such is the character of the odes 
to Lolllus and Licinius, to Torquatus and Quinctius, 
to PoEtumua and Dellius, Antonitis, Pompeius, and 
FlancuB.' When we remember that these men were 
precisely of the class to which the regards of Augustas 
and his minister were moat jealously directed, such 
a concurrence of similar waxnings, repeated to more 
than satiety, seems to admit of only one ezplanatdon. 
The minion of the usurping dynasty would not have 
been countenanced in such frequent and familiar ad- 
dresses to men whose restless ambition, whose ex- 
alted birth and ample means made them formidable 
to the court, more than one of whom had been found 
in open or secret array against it, unless on condition 
of eserting his influence to curb their impatience, 
and chastise their illicit aspirations,* Horace re- 
sounds the praises of Italy in strains not dissimilar 
to those of Virgil ; and we are again reminded, by 
his fervid encomiums on the beauties of that sacred 
soil, of the ansie^ of his master to recall the truant 
spirits of his subjects from the charms of Greece and 
Asia to the post of piety and duty.' 

' Comp. EpitL L 6.! To NnmiciaB; "Nil aamirttri , . . ." Wo 
tiare mel wilh seTeial of these names ranged on the side of the 
aenate against Cesar, or of the Eaateni ngainet the Western trinniTiT. 

' I^gris ventures to explain the perplexing ode to Plancus (Od. i. 
7.). wiii" it" prtfirence of Tiber and the Aoio orer Argos and LariEaB, 
as a covert invitation to renOBtice Ibe eervici of Ibe Ijriuit of the 
Eait, and join the dercndcr of his native land. It is difficult to see 
why a poet shr.ulil make any mystery of such an object. Yet the 
well-known politicHi poem {Epod, 16. i "AUera jam teriltir'') bean 
considerable annlnicy to this, and other odes of Horace have nnqoM- 
lionahly a covert allusion to the state of public affairs. 

• Compare, also. Proper!, iii. 22. : 

" Omnia BomanfB cedent miiacula terne," &c 
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We cannot, perhaps, easily exaggerate the influ- 
ence which the cheerful subserrience of the Dianucb^ 
Horatian muse exerted upon patriots willing ilHh^tMr* 
to be persuaded, and pleased to have their '"^ 
weakness gilded with the names of good sense and 
philosophy. Horace was rewarded, if not splendidly, 
at least to the extent of his desires ; he enjoyed ease, 
reputation, the fellowship of the good and witty ; he 
who had commenced life in search of a patron, 
finished it as the observed of all observers. Yet it 
may be true that the attainment of every wish leit 
him despondent and dissatisfied with himself. If I 
rightly understand the chronology of his composi- 
tions, those which seem to be among the latest betray 
a. spirit of mortification, rather than the cheerfalness 
to which he at least pretended in his earlier years.' 
lA now longs for retirement ; he seeks to be released 
&om servitude ; he seems even ashamed of his success 
in seconding the policy of his masterti. He quits the 
thorny path of politics, and the transparent shades 
of his assumed philosophy, and sickens at last over 
the long-abused refirain of all his poetry, that wisdom 
is better than wealth and honours, liberty and beauty, 
acknowledging with a bitter smile that contentment 
depends more on ther digestion than the finest pre- 
cepts of the schools.* Finally, he amuses himself 
with meditation on literature, and the innocent recre- 
ations of abrtract criticism. The Art of Poetry is a 
curious, perhaps we may say an instructive, eutha- 

' Compare, for iniunce, Hor. EpUL i. 1, S, 7, B, 10. : " Nod eadem 
est ocu Don mem — Solve lenesceutein — Sic mihi tarda flnant in- 
l^taqne tempora — Sapere ande, Incipe — Quod li me noles nnqaam 
diicodere — Mibi jam noD regia Roma^Viyera nee palchre nee 
sDsTiier— Menie miaiu ralidiu quam coipoce — Viro et regno limnl 
iXa rellqnL'' 
' EoT.Epiatl 1, fin.: 

" Ad samDium sapieni nno minor eal JoTe, dire^ 
Liber, honoratna, pnlcher, rex deniqas regDm, 
Fincipoe Baoue^ niai cum piluila mXHta ttt." 
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nasia to the fervid exaltation of his youth, and the 
decorous accommodation of Me matorer years.' 
A dissertation has been writ:t«n to show that the 
disagreeable acquaintance whom Horace 
sought in vain to shake off in the Via Sacra 
was no other than the poet Propertius. Tb© hy- 
pothesis, fanciful as it seems, is not altogether devoid 
of probability; but whether it be correct ornot, there 
is undoubtedly something in the character of Pro- 
pertius, as we trace it in his writings, which har- 
monizes with such an estimate of him. While the 



ra Imts found a golden key m the chronologj of 
Rorace'a wrieinga in the lines which lerminate hwsddreu lo the fiin 
book of ihe Epiatles: 

" Forte mcnm ti te qois percontabitnr lanim. 
Me qaatcT nndenos acial impleviue Decembrn, ^ 

Collegam Lepidum quo daxit Lollias anno." 
Tbii connilship was A.D. 733. Bm thi« allamon proref n(itbii% 
except of coane ihat the book woa not publiahed earlier than that 
date. Tbere is no reason wh/ it sbonid not have been sent forth 
•oine jeaiB later ; and aneh I belieTe, ftom the eridence both of Rjlo 
and maltrr, was really the ease. The Epodei, niost of which were 
aiDong; ihe writer's earliest composidons, which were circulated, like 
his oiber pieces, from hand to haiul long before ihef were collected 
into a Toln me, breathe the freshneHsand independence, logetberwith 
the inaccuracj, of youth. The two books of Satires and the Gnt 
thrte of Odes were composed probably together daring a aeriet of 
jeara, and belong to the period in which Horace waa actiTelj employed 
in the lerrice oFhii patrons. The laatbookof Odes, we are told, was 
published at the expreia desire of Augustns,and the few piece* it 
coataJDs were probably strung together as a Tebicle for the exhibition 
of the fine poenia in praise of the imperial family. But in the flrat 
book of the Epiatica we tind Che poet complaining that he hai no 
longer the apirit for compoaition (" Non eadem eat i^aa non mens"), 
and panying ibe solicitatiooa of Mcecenaa to resume the task. He 
ahowa an inclination (o withdraw from political service: he complaitia 
of himself and of the world. Finally, the three long pieces which 
conclade the collection are eiidonily the work of a aingle period, 
when he had at laat succeeded in throning off the yoke of aervitude, 
and could indulge himarlf, and perbapi seek forgetfnlneaa, in polished 
and aenaiblB, but not rerj profound nor very careful, remarks on the 
literary tasie oF bis day. Horace was bom in 689, and died in 746, 
within a few days perhaps of Uiecenaa, hat later, if we may belien 
the atoij (hat the dying miniater recommended him to Angnslus with 
tlie woTda, " Horatii Flacci ut mei nteuior esto." Suet, iu vil. Hot. 
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fiiTonr of the nikre of the oommoDiroalth was 
aliowered upon Vii^l and Horace, Varins and Plotiua, 
recommended by the emiiience of their oommaQding 
genius, or the exquiBiteness of their tact, there were 
doubtless other men, of considerable pretensions to 
literary talent, who sought a share in theii dis- 
tinctions, and were ea^er to barter the incense they 
could offer for the smiles and sunshine of the court. 
Among these, none perhaps was more distinguished 
than Propertius ; yet in the race of favour he seems 
to hare fallen far behind his more fortunate rivals, 
lie started, indeed, in early life from the same com- 
mon goal with them, being introduced to the notice 
of Msecenas as a vicUm of the revolution. His abili- 
ties gave ample promise ; and he qualified himself for 
the miniiiter's consideration by the zeal with which 
he sought to gild with all the ornaments of verse the 
false idols of the day, in making vice and voluptu- 
ousness graceful, in singing in sounding verse the 
legends of Homan mythology, and in praising to the 
staes the glories of Augustus, and the virtues of his 
trusty counsellor. But on all these topics, similar as 
Uiey are to those which Horace has so delicately 
recommended to us, we feel sensibly the inferior 
powers of his less successful competitor. Propertius 
is deficient in that light touch and exquisitely polished 
taste which volatilize the sensuality and flattery of 
Horace; The playfulness of the Sabine bard is that 
of the lapdog, while the Umbriao reminds us of the 
pranks of a clumsier and less tolerated quadruped.' 
Amidst all his affected indifference, the art of Msece- 
nas must have been constantly exercised in keeping 
importunate suitors at a distance. The assiduity of 
Propertius was perh^ts too officious, and it was 
necessary to repel without offending him. Like all 
his unfortunate class, he could not understand how, 

' Piopeit. IT. 1, Bi. : " Umbria Bomuii piCrU Callimaclu.'* 

, , .....yCoOi^lc 
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with undoubted talents and acknowledged industry, 
his pursuit of the great waa through life a failure, 
while that of his rivals, who seemed so much less 
eager in it, was crowned with such distinguished 
rewards. Neverthelesa, this disappointment was not 
wholly merited. Although Propertina Ib often &igid 
and pedantic in his sentiments, though he takes his 
learning from dictionaries and his gallantry from 
romances, and retails at second hand the flattery 
of his contemporaries, there is notwithstanding a 
strength, and sometimes a grandeur in his language, 
which would have been more highly relished in the 
sterner age of Lucretius. His rustic muse, though 
brought as a willing captive to the tables of the great 
at Borne, seems sometimes to break her silken fetters, 
and bound along in the wilder measures of her native 
mountains. Propeitins stands alone among the Ro- 
man poets in the force and fervour he imparte to 
elegiac verse : he alone raises the soft and languid 
pentameter to the dignity of its heroic consort.' But 
it is in the weight of single hnes, and the manly 
savour of occasional expressions, that the charm of 
this writer is to be found : he has none of the form 
of poetical invention, and is alike deficient in sua- 
tained majesty, in natural grace, and in flowing 
rhythm. 

A contemporary of Propertius, and also a writer of 
^^ elegiac poetry, is Albitis Tihullus, the-sweet- 

nese of whose versification, deficient though 
it is both in variety and strength, is remarkable at 
least from the early period to which it belongs. But 
TibuUua deserves our consideration on a more im- 
' As for instance in the linei: 

iJL 7, 6G-: "Cam moribunda niger clanderet ora liquor.* 
iiL 11,53.: "Jura dare e( stataaa inter et arma Mart.* 
IT. t, 43.: " Imposiiit prone publica vota laat." 
St. 1 1,46.; "Viximus insignei inter atramqae facem." 
Rntiliai, in the foutlh centarj of onr era, is the onlj writer who de- 
■erres to ba compared in thia respect with Propertiqi. 
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portant gronnd, for the singular indepeiideiice of 
character he exhibits in relation to the court of Au- 
• guatus. Like so many of hia most distinguished con- 
temporaries, he had been dispossessed of hia estates 
at Pedum, near Prffioeate, by the soldiers of Octavius ; 
but be too, like them, had the fortune to recover his 
patrimony, at least in part, and thin probably through 
the good offices of Messala. To Me^ala accordingly, 
as his patron, he attached himself through life, fol- 
lowing him throughout his campaigns in Aquitania, 
and sharing the glory and merits of his success. Ti- 
bullns siogs of this distant warfare with more than 
usual animation, though generally he expresses a 
poet's aversion to the toils of military life : never- 
theless the heroic poem, specially dedicated to the 
praise of Messala, which passes under his name, can 
perhaps hardly be ascribed to him. The most virtuous 
of the Roman nobles seems to have exacted no un- 
worthy compliances of his grateful client. Messala, 
it would appear, was himself surrounded, like Maecenas 
or Agrippa, with a retinue of versifiers as well as of 
warriors, and kept a mimic court of his own, as a 
chief of the ancient aristocracy. Certain it is that 
TihuUus refrained from all flattery of the rival fol- 
lowing of Octavius. Throughout his works there is 
no mention made either of Augustus or of bis minis- 
ters and associates. Yet the imperial court, on its 
part, was not indisposed to flatter and solicit him. 
Horace addressed him more than once in kindly and 
complimentary strains, which seem to invite him to 
enrol himself also in the cohort of the bards of the 
empire,' If such was Horace's view, it wouldappear 
that be was wholly unsuccessfuL The muse of Ti- 
bullus, constant to its chosen theme, was devoted to 
singing bis generally unprosperous loves; yet the 
tone of tender melancholy wMch pervades its elegies 

> Hot. Od. i. iZ.; Epiat. I 4. 

„,, ,..,, Google 
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may have bad a deeper and purer source thau the 
caprices of three inconstant paramours. The spirit of 
Tibullus is eminently religious; but his religion bids 
him fold bis hands in resignation rather than open 
them in hope' ; there is something soothing at least 
in the idea that be alone of the great poets of his day 
remained undazzled by the glitter of the Caesarean 
usurpation, and pined away in unavailing despond- 
ency in bebolding the subjugation of his country.* 

Virgil and Horace may have bad, besides the com- 
^^ mon throng of admirers, the audience fit, 

though few, of some solitary students ; but 
Ovid is eminently the poet of society, and the various 
styles of composition in which he excelled, disclose to 
US the tastes and interests of the day, and redect the 
tone of ordinary sentiment in the higher ranks of the 
capital. Fatigued as they were with the unbending 
exaltation of fiie epic and the lyric, the Elsies and 
Art of Love attracted and delighted them aa tbe 
representation, but slightly disguised or idealized, of 
HiMuurK actual manners and habits. Ovid was the 
fhiubiu. successor in elegy of Propertiua and Tibul- 
lus, of Gallus and Marsus ; but it is probable that all 
these writers drew from the common fountain of Gre- 
cian inspiration, and even from the effusions of a 
single author, Parthenius, Born at Nicrea, and carried 
captive as a child to Rome in tbe wars of Mitbridates, 
tbe talents of Parthenius, and his powers of pleasing, 
had obtained bim freedom and reception among the 
highest circles. He was the author of erotic elegies 
in verse, some of them lively and joyous, others of a 

' "Cralo npinaili ia\ei\t m&na»." For cheindicBtionaortliiareli- 
gioQB spirit, see paniculariy i. I, ST., ii. SO., iii. S7., and Ovid, Jimor. 
iii. g, 37. 

' See BomB remarka on Tibnllns in Legris's second volame. Ti- 
bulltu di«d ;oang, according to the epigram ucribed to Manas; 
•■ Tb qnoqne Virgilio comiiem non ttqnx TibuUc^ 
UoTB juvenem campoa misit ad E^ios." 

,.,C">oo'^lc 
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^loereal strain. Among the first of his diaciplee were 
Gallus and Virgil, and some lines of the Qeorgics, it 
is said, were ta^ioned directly upon his models. 
Tiberius Gtesar, who affected himself to compose 
Greek verBea, had such admiration for this poet, 
that he caused his bust and writings to be placed 
in the public libraries among the most famous no- 
tabilities of his nation. His influence ma; 
be traced in the Heroide of Ovid, in which 
the most tragic love stories of ancient l^end are 
versified under the form of epistles, and which seem 
to have been founded on the summaries Partheiuus 
bad specially drawn up for the use of Cornelius Gal- 
lus.' But however elegant the Grecian may have 
been in his Rtyle, or copious in the flow of his laji- 
guage, it was doubtless to his training in the schools 
of the rhetoricians that Ovid owed the wonderful 
variety he has been able to introduce into a set of 
subjects so similar in character, in which the uni- 
versal passion, deserted or unsuccessful, is made to 
breathe from the mouths of Sappho or CEnone, Ari- 
adne or Medea. If the poet has failed to catch tho 
simplicity of the best heroic models, he has at least 
imbibed a pori;ion of their purity and depth of feeling. 
The Loves of the Heromea is tiie most elevated and 
refined in sentiment of all elegiac compositions of the 
Komaus. If we may argue back from Ovid -to Par- 
tbeniuB, the marked predilection of Tibenus for the 
Crrecian poetaster will appear not discreditable to 
that prince's taste and feeliug. 

Jt is possible that the same author suggested to 
Ovid the idea of his extraordinary poem on Th. u«>. 
the Metamorphoses, or Tra/nsforTnatiojis, ""i*™"' 
of Greek and Roman mythology, in which the wealth 
tti his fancy is displayed atill more abundantly, and is 
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at timee combined with an epic maj esty of diction. It^ 
Btructure betrays at once tbe occasions for which it 
was vritteD ; for the slender thread of connexion which 
runs through it is unable to sustain any continued 
interest, while the repetition of similar incidents, 
however ingeniously varied in relation, would become 
inexpressibly wearisome in a continuous perusal. But 
viewed as a series of sketches intended for successive 
recitation to the same, and often to different audiences, 
the Metamorphoses is perfectly adapted to the author's 
object. The work rolls on in an uniform line, without 
a catastrophe or a climax, to its chronological termi- 
nation : yet the Romans may have drawn a political 
moral from the philosophy of Pythagoras in the con- 
cluding book, which taught that all things change, 
but nothing perishes; and may have felt that the 
transformation of the republic into an empire was no 
more than a crowning illustration of the ruling prin- 
ciple of tbe work.' 

The Fasti assumes a character of considerable im- 
portance when we regai-d Ovid, not as a poet 
giving utterance to his own enthusiasm, but 
as the fashionable author addressing himself always to 
the current tasteor interest of society. The work which 
goes under that name may be described as tbe pon- 
tifical ritual in verse : it gives the rationale of the 
calendar, and of the stated observances of the national 
religion; it digests the Seasons and the Reaeona of 
every special cult and ceremony.' Such a work, it 
would appear, must have been calculated to meet a 
popular demand. The Boman people required an ex- 
planation, in tbe courtly and graceful style to which 

' Ovid, Mtlam. XT. IBS.! "Omnia mntsntnr, nihil intent." 
* Ovid, Fait. i. I.: "Tempom cum caasia liBtium digeitaper an- 
Dnm." The Fasti is rcmnrkahle, evtn aToong the works of Ovid, for 
its combinnLion of ease with dignitj. No where eiei: are his storiei 
told with such vivacily and perfpicuonsnesa. There is no belter ex- 
ample, perhupB, or narrative in veise ihao in the legend of Annft 
Pereana. iiL GS7, AiiL 
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alone they would listen, of the usages to vbich thejhad 
Bolemolj devoted themselves. With these fidr and 
soonding verses the poet satisfied the ecclesiastical 
Bpirit of the times, which leant with fond reliance on 
forms and traditions, and was less a thing to be felt 
than to he talked about. From the appearance of such 
a work, we may feel asEured that the decree of Augus- 
tus, that the Romans should become again a religious 
people, was duly accepted on their part and ratified by 
their outward practice; that tbey actually set them- 
Belves to worship the gods after the manner of their 
&tbers on the emperor's admonition. It would be idle 
to say that this was mere hypocrisy or flattery : doubt- 
less there was felt a spiritual want, and multitudes 
hlindly followed the blind leaders who offered them- 
selves, and took their faith in all sincerity from Au- 
gustus, and their ritual complacently from Ovid, 

The gloom and despondency which pervade this 
poet's later writings, the T^Hslm, or Sor- 
rmvs, and the Epiatlee from the Euxine, •nuKpnut. 
are explained and excused by the painful 
drcnmstances under which they were composed: 
the exile of the Roman Siberia speaks the natural 
language of a spoilt child in sufferii^.' Yet there 
is something instructive here also, in witnessing the 
breaking down of the old Roman fortitude, which 
seems to have been among the firat of the virtues of 
the republic to wither under the shadow of the 
empire. Neither the melancholy of Virgil, nor the 
self-dissatisfaction we have remarked in Horace, 
would have been betrayed in word or deed in the 
period of true pride and self-reUance.* We should 

■ Tha Ibii. however, an attack upon some oameleM eUnderer. who 
lutd trampled on bim in hii misfbrtunen. is aa enerizetic an coald be 
desired; while the addreu to hia wife (TViif. ill 7.) reachet a loft^ 
pilch ofmanl; endurancs. 

* We may be allowed, bowerer, to queition wbether even a Corio- 
JannB could haTe need sarh an expression b% Romaiu, IbanMj/oul 
which Shskspeare hai transferred to him from the moath of the cynic 
Diogenes. Shaksp. CorioL act iii. 
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be ciirious to learn how the lamentations of the 
baniehed poet were received by bis associates at 
home. They moved the compassion neifJier of Au- 
gustus nor of bis sutceseor; and there is too much 
reason to fear that neither the friends he so piteoiisly 
intercedes with, nor the wife he praises so feelingly, 
ventm-ed to move in bis behalf. Long before his 
death, Ovid, we may believe, was forgotten in the 
land he so miserably yearned for; and it was not 
perhaps till after his own tongue had grown cold, 
that the verses it poured forth in so copious a stream 
were brought from the desks of his correspondents, 
and published for the interest of the world. In the 
course of time the empire teemed with a society of 
fellow-sufferera, who learnt perhaps, from their own 
woes, tci sympathize with the lamentations of the 
first generation of exiles. The Tristia of Ovid be- 
came the common expression of the sentiments of a 
whole class of unfortunates. 

I have thus sought to give a view of the ideas of 
^^ the Augustan era, from a few representative 

examples; but it would detain us too long 
from our narrative were we to examine the subject 
of its literature through all its elements and features. 
For the same reason, and because indeed the remains 
we possess of them are still more fragmentary, not 
&om undervaluing their significance in expressing 
the mind of their age, I omit all reference, here at 
least, to the arts and sciences of the period, to its 
painting, architecture and sculpture, as well as to its 
investigations in ethics and physics. The moral 
character of these times is indeed a subject of still 
deeper interest, and one which it will become us to 
study with all the resources of knowledge and appli- 
cation we can command ; but it will be well to post- 
pone this survey* till we can compare the Roman 
principles and practice with the Christian, and scruti- 
nize both by the light which they will throw recipro- 
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call; upon each other. Meanwhile I return to the 
political history of the empire, as far aa we can aoc- 
ceedin penetrating its obscurity; for the guides who 
deign to aid us will prove too often blind or treache- 
loas; and we shall march like the hero of Virgil in 
the infernal twilight, by the malign rays of Tacitus 
nnd Suetonius, through the gloom of a tyranny which 
has overshadowed men and things, and confused the 
various colours of events and characters.'* 

' Virgil, ^n.TL 270.: 

" Quale per iDcertam latum tab Ince nulignti 
Eat iter in sjItib, nbL ccelnm condidtL umbra 
Jupiier, et Tebu nox RbHuIii stra colorem." 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



Hberias Bocceeda to the empire. — Hia condeBmnainn to the senate, 
uid preientled relanunce lo accept power. — Matin; of ^e legions 
in PannonU and on the Rhine, quelled h^DniEus and Germuiicos. 
— Character of GermaoicuB.— His popularitj awakens the jealousy 
of Tiberius.— Campaigns of Oermaniciu bejond the Rhine id 767, 
768, and 769. — He reviiiiM ibe ac«ne of tite slaughter of Vanu. — 
Diaaslet on hia relam b; sea. — GermanicuB reanhes the Weser. — 
Qnarrel between Anninius and hia brother Flavius. — Battle of 
IdietsiisuB. — SnccessiTe defeats of the Germans, and barren 
trophies of tb^ Romans. — Second disaBlei by aea. — The eagles of 
Tarns recoTered. — The ft«niier of the empire recedes finally to 
the Rhine. — Retam of GermaDieua to Rome, and triumph there. 
— Gloomy forebodings of the people, (a.d. 14 — 17, i.n. 767 — 
770.) 

It may be recorded in praise of Augustus, among 
few otlier sovereigns who have long survived 
wmjio""' the date of their early popularity, that no 
?^^i^li° burst of general satisfaction hailed the an- 
nouncement of his decease. The old man 
had no doubt become etale and wearisome to his 
countrymen ; a damp had been cast on their spirits 
by the dull shade of a monotonous rule, which had 
long ceased to be relieved by gleams of adventitious 
splendour. The prosperity of his latter years had 
been clouded by alarming disasters ; yet these had 
not so depressed the feelings of the qation as the 
leadeu weight of an administration which seemed 
concerned only to avert motives of popular excite- 
ment. The generation which had admired Augustas 
as the genius of beneficent government had descended 
into the tomb : it had been succeeded by one which 
regarded him only as a despot, or, more unfavourably 
still, as a pedant. Whatever discontent, however, 
might lie smothered beneath the external forms of 
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loyal aubmiBsion, the approaching end of his long 
dominatioD was anticipated in no quarter as the ad- 
vent of a new era.' Augustus himself justly presumed 
that no party contemplated the restoration of the 
republic on hU decease ; he was content to warn his 
successor against the personal ambition of the most 
eminent nobles, those who might be espected to covet 
the sovereignty, and those who without coveting 
might be deemed fit to wield it.' But the great mass 
of the citizens acquiesced at this crisis in the con- 
viction that the man wbo had shared his later coun- 
sels would be appointed heir to his reliriqiiished 
powers. They contemplated without a murmur the 
succession of Tiberius to the complete cycle of the 
imperial functions, from no personal regard or ad- 
miration, nor from any deliberate belief that he was 
the fittest of the citizens to assume preeminence, but 
from a half-conscious acknowledgment of his divine 
or Intimate right aa the adopted son of the hero 
Augustus, himself th& adopted sou of the divine 
JuUus. Such is the proneness of the human mind 
to discover a right for a once established and un- 
contested might ; so smooth is the path of usurpation, 
when it has once succeeded in scahng the barriers of 
the law. It was not in vain that Augustus had 
cherished among his subjects the remnant of religious 
feeling; he was rewarded by becoming himself the 
centre of their idolatry, and imparting a ray of his 
own adorable godhead to the heir of his name and 
titles. 

But with the fortunes of Augustus, Tiberius did 
not inherit that reliance on his personal 8,if-dirtrurt 
merits which nerved the arm of his prede- "f""""^ 
cesaor, and imbued him with so lofty a sense of his 

• Thc. Aan, i. 4.; "PoBtquam prOTCCla jam senectus icgro et eor- 
pore fatigabaiur, aderatqne iiaia el ppes nuva: pauci bona libertalia 
m disserere; plures bellnm pnvesCLTe, alii cupere: para multo 
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mission. Though certainly with no mean ability, 
both military and administrative, he seems to have 
been wanting in the hlghei quality of genius which 
seizes oi makes its opportunities, and floats on the 
crest of the swelling waves of a national inspiration. 
Of this he was himself painfully sensible; and it was 
the consciousness that he could neither kindle the 
imagination of the soldiers like Julius, nor of the 
citizens like Augustus, that made Mm feel less secure 
of their obedience than he really was. He had suf- 
fered, indeed, though mainly through his own per- 
verseness, a fall from power, which rendered faim 
keenly aHve to the precariousness of his elevation, 
and to the dangers which attend on infirmities of 
temper in the great. The secret of his predecessor's 
success had lain, as he was perhaps aware, in the 
perfect equilibrium of his abilities and his temper, 
in the combination of genius with self-command ; his 
own conscious deficiency in this particular chilled 
him as an omen of ultimate failure, as it had already 
been the cause of his temporary disgrace. Tiberius 
reigned in the constant apprehension of the crash 
which be expected to overwhelm him ; the sword of 
Damocles seemed ever suspended over him ; and he 
scanned with angry perturbation the countenances 
of all who approached him, to discover whether they 
too saw the fatal spectre which was never absent from 
his own imagination.' 

At the critical moment he might himself have 
hesitated and looked timidly around him ; 
fuiiMjn- but he was fortunate, if one may say so, in 
'™" having in his mother Livia an ally endued 

with the unity of object and promptness in action 
which BO strongly characterize her sex. Augustus, it 
seems probable, had not yet breathed his last, and 

' One pairing ttrole from Pliny on thii snbjecttiTalsin effect lie 
rlaborsie pslntlnca of Tacitus: "Tibeiiaa trialissimai, nC comui, 
Jiominam." Hi,t. Kat. xsvui. S. 
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his etep-son, hastily recalled from the Dalmatian 
coast, was not yet in attendance on his death-bed, 
when the empress boldly ventured to take the neces- 
sary measures to prevent the tidings of his decease 
being too soon made public. When, however,.Ti- 
beriuB was himself on the spot, there was no further 
occasion for disguise, and the decease of the late im- 
perator was proclaimed at the same moment with the 
substitution of a successor.' The fidelity of the few 
troops about the capital, already bound by the mili- 
tary sacrament to their actual chiefs coadjutor, was 
sufficiently assured ; obedience to the orders of Tibe- 
lius had become habitual to them. Not was there 
any real cause for apprehension lest a rival should 
start up among the nobility of the capital. Of the 
possible competitors already designated by Augustas, 
Xepidus, he had said, was equal to empire, but would 
disdain it ; Asinius Gallus might be ambitious of it, 
but waa unequal to the post ; and one only, the rich 
and high-bom Arruntius, had the spirit both to desire, 
and, if occasion served, to contend for it.' But Ar- 
runtius bore no official distinction or military repu- 
tation ; no circumstancea had combined to smooth 
his way to such an elevation, and the only immediate 
risk of competition lay in the members of the C^esa- 
rean family itself. Of these, Gormanicus was at the 
moment absent : Drusus, the youthful child of Tibe- 

' Tst Ann. i. 5.: " Pro»isiii quso tempos monebat, simnl esees- 
Bisse An^ttmn et reram poliri Nenmem, fama eadem tuliL" 

' Tac. .^nn. i. 13.: **M. Lepidnm dixerac capacem, aed aapetnan- 
tenti Galium Aliniam avirluin, et mmorem ; L. Arnintium non 
indif^nm, et li casui dnretur ausoram." M, .^mlliua Lepidus was 
lirother of the Panlns ^niiliua, hosbnnd of ihe jonnger Jnlia, who 
conspired against AneoBtua. SeeTOl.iv.chap. xx^tTiii. Heconlinued 
in the enjoyment of fxvonr and dignity till his death, A. n. TBS. Tac 
Ann. vi. 37.; Fee below. C. AiiininB Gntlas waa aon of Asinius 
Follio. and married to Vipsania, the divorocd wife of Tiberioi. Por 
hie death, 783, see below. L. Amintins wiu son of a lientenant of 
Angustos in the haitle of Actium (consal a. c 73S). His suicide, 
A. D. T90, will be mentioned in its place. 

,, , ;. igic 
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riuB, had yet acquired no independent position ; but 
the wretched Agtippa Btill lingered in his island- 
prison, and the rumour that Augustus had recently 
visited him in secret, "Und held out, not without 
tokens of afiection, some hopes of release and favour, 
RuiTDDrMi iisd excited the jealous fears both of Livia 
""rip'ilr i'Bd her son. As soon as Augustus ceased 
pMimmu. ^Q breathe, and even before his decease was 
proclaimed, an order was conveyed to the centurion 
in guard over the captive to put him to death. Such 
was the belief of the times ; but whether the order 
was issued by Livia, without her son's privity, or 
whether it was the first act of the new Cesar's au- 
thority, the propagators of the rumour were not 
agreed. A hint seems indeed to have been thrown 
out that Augustus had instructed the keepers to kill 
their prisoner as soon as his own death should be 
known, to anticipate the risk of disturbance in the 
succession ; and Tiberius publicly declared that the 
deed was not commanded by him ; nevertheless be 
took no steps to explain the mystery, and the per- 
petrators of a crime thus officially acknowledged were 
allowed to remain unquestioned.' 

With the announcement of the emperor's decease 
Tiberius summoned the senate by virtue of his tribu- 
nitian power.* The consuls Appuleius and Pompeius 

' Tacitua aambesiheactwiihoniheBitation toTiberioa; *' Primum 
faciODs nO'i principatna fait PoBrami Agrippie c^dea" ■ ■ . j and 
Dion follows him. Suetoniua speaks more dubiously: " Qaoa codi- 
cillns dubinm fait AuguBCuane moriens reliqaissel quo materiKm 
lumnltus post se subdncerei, an nnmine Augu-li Livia, «t ea conscio 
Ttb«rio an ignaro diclasael," Yclleiiu seems lo insinuale that 
Agrippa died before Augastus. In the will of the emperor, made 
sixteen montbs beforfl his own decease, he made do mention of this 
grandson ; but nothing can be built on this omission. Tacitus anil 
Suetonius both agree that the ceoturion reported lo Tiberins, " Fac- 
tum esse quod imper&^sn," and that Tiberias replied wjih anger. 
"Neqne imperaase se, et rationem facti reiidendam apud aenaiums" 
bat took no further notice of the affair. See Tac Ann. i. e.; SutL 
Tih. aa. ; Dion, Wii. 3. 

' Snet. Tit.iS.: " Jure tribunitite poteslatis coacio senalu." 
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came forward, as the first magistrates of the republic, 
to awear obedience to him as their impe- 
■ rator, and the formula was repeated by all wbmS.™' 
lie officers of the state, and echoed by the 
Boldiers and the citizens.' The ceremony passed 
smoothly without demur or scruple. Tiberius alone, 
perhaps, was astonished at the leadiness with which 
hifl fellow-citizens accepted from the lips of their 
magistrates the obligation to maintain the imperial 
system in his person. The terms in which he bad 
convoked the fathers bad been studiously moderate 
and cabtious. He had carefully avoided committing 
himself to any personal views : he had only requested 
that they should consult about the honours due to 
the deceased; while for himself he proposed to con- 
tinue meanwhile in attendance on the venerated re- 
mains, the sole public function which he claimed the 
right to discharge. Yet he had not scrupled to as- ■ 
sume the ordinary ensigns of power at the emperor's 
dteath-bed, he had disposed the sentinels and given the 
watch-word without reserve ; even in presenting him- 
self in the forum and the senate he had adopted a 
military escort : still more, he had despatched his own 
orders to the legions in the provinces ; in short, he 
had shovfn no signs of hesitation in anything but bis 
address to the senators themselves.' As associated 
indeed in the imperium he was perfectly competent 

' "Ett^ Ann. i, 7.: " Prinii Cons, in tctIhi Tiberii CKsaris juravere." 
In ihe camp from which ihe uiage was derived Ihe legatoa Impera- 
loria first uMered tha oath of obedieoce — " pnestitit eacraineiilDia "— 
lo his ^neral ; then t]ie ceDtariona, and finally, the soldiers — ''jnra- 
hanl in verba tegati * — took his oath npon themselves. But the 
military Bacrament had now become a general oath of allegiance, 
vbich the consuls proposed, and the rest of the citizens repeated 
alter them. Comp. Soel. Jul. S4.; Appian. BelL Cie. ii. 145. 

' Tac Ann. I. c: "Defanclo Aagasto signum piwloriis cohorti- 
bns nt imperntor dederat ( excnbite, arma, txKra anlie; miles in 
" " a in Curiam comitabatnr ; tiieras ad exercitus, taitqaam 



adepto principain. misit; nusqnam cunctabuadub nisi qnamin Senata 
loqueretar." Comp. Suet. Tib. 24.; Dion, Ivii- S. 

.,, Google 
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to take these military roeasureg ; but the motiTe which 
impelled him to act bo promptly was his fear of Ger- 
manicuB, the commander of several legions and the 
favourit* of the people, who, it might be apprehended, 
wonld rather choose to seize the supreme power at 
once than wait for its descent to him hereafter.' 
Tiberius had a further reason for courting the suf- 
frages of the senate, rather than commandmg them : 
he was anxious to appear to owe his election to the 
national voice, rather than slip into the succession as 
-the adopted heir of a woman-ruled dotard. It suited 
his temper, moreovei — and in estimating thfe acts of 
the moody Tiberius we must r^ard his temper even 
more than his policy — thus to ascertain the real sen- 
timenta of the courtiers, whose voices he could have 
easily constrained. 

Already, sixteen months before his death, Augustus 
ttrt^ ^^ sealed his will, and placed it beyond 
n." «t his own reach in the custody of the Vestals.' 
'^ By this instrument he had made a careful 
disposition of hia property, after the manner of a 
private citizen. The bulk of it he had bequeathed, 
after expressing his regret at the loss of Caius and 
Lucius, to Tiberius and Livia in unequal proportions, 
the former receiving two-thirds, the latter one-third 
only ; but even this share was beyond what the law 
allowed to a widow, and required a special exemption 
from the senate.* It was provided at the same time 
that Livia should be adopted into the Julian femily, 
and distinguished with the title of Augusta. In 

< Tac I. e : "Cbiim prscipna ex fonnidinA ne Gennanienii in 
nDJiu muiu tol lef^nes, icnmenia lockirum anxilia, mirnl spud po- 
pntuBi lavor. habere imperium qoain oxapectare mallet." 

' Suet. Oct. 101.; Tac. Am. I 8.) Dion, ItL 33, S3. 

* Tbe lex VoeonU bad allowed a widov to Inberit 01117 a foDitb, 
and tbii bad been redaced to a tlftb hj (he lex Papia Poppaa. It 
maj be laid, boweter, that Liiia bad been releu«d from tbe leTeritf 
nt this law bj reeeiTing the Jni trium libcioniin. Dion, Iv. 3. See 
Ueimar*! note on Dion, Iri. 32. 
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default of the survival of these bis first-named heirs, 
he called his grandsoiiB and their children to the in- 
heritance, one-third of which was to descend to Dnisus, 
the son of Tiberius, the remainder to be apportioned 
among Germanicus and his three male children. 
The unfortunate Julias were specially excepted firom 
all benefit in this arrangement, and a clause was 
added by which their remains were forbidden to rest 
in the Csesarean mausoleum. Of Agrippa Fostumus 
no mention seems to have been made. Failing all 
natural or adoptive successors, the emperor had taken 
the prA>^ution of inserting some names of the chief 
nobility, even such aa he was known to have r^arded 
during his lifetime with distrust and dislike, either 
to condliate their favour towards his dest^endants, or 
as an empty display of generosity. But the property 
which, after fifty years of power, the emperor had to 
bestow, did not exceed what might be expected from 
a citizen of the first rank ; and it was burdened by 
liberal donations to the public treasury, to the citizens 
individually, to the legionaries and the guards of the 
palace, and also to a few private friends.* As re- 
garded public affairs, the last counsels he ^^ ^^110 
gave his children and the commonwealth '™°'«i^ 
were exhortations to prudence and moderation. He 
requested that no ostentation of D3^;nificence should 
induce them to emancipate many slaves at his funeral ; 
that they should abstain from admitting the subjects 
of tlie empire indiscriminately to the honours and 
privileges of the ruling race ; that they should sum- 
mon all men capable of affairs to a diare in their 
administration, and not accumulate all public func- 
tions in a single hand ; lastly, that they should rest 
satisfied with the actual extent of the frontiers, nor 
risk, by the lust of further conquests, the loss of the 

' Tac t. c: " Popnlo et plebi eeccmx*., pnetorinnini cohortiatn 
'" " ' n millin, legionuiiB ccc.> cohortibns ciiiDm 

*ii<ledit." 
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provincefl tbey poasessed : for bo lie had paused him- 
aelf in the career of his own succeeses, and preferred 
to present gain or personal glory the permanent in- 
terestfl of the republic' 

Tiberius was aosious that the citizens should notice 

the deference paid by the deceased ruler to 
JS^hfn'' their presumed supremacy, and fancy that 

the empire, -with its various powers and pre- 
rogatives, was still their own to give or to withhold. 
The senate and people vied in the honours they 
heaped on the memory of so loyal a sovereign. The 
body, it was decreed, should be borne into the field 
of Mars through the gate of triumph, but Tiberius 
himself interfered to moderate the officious zeal of 
individual courtiers. The populace signified their 
resolve to consume the remains in the forum, and an 
armed guard was required to prevent this irregu- 
larity, to avert the riots which might have ensued, 
and spare the superstitious feelings wMch would be 
hurt by it. But the vapid admiration of the sated 
sight-seers of Rome was finally contented with the 
decorous solemnities of a national apotheosis. The 
senate, the same body, at least in name, which had 
struck down another Gsssar sixty years before, which 
had conceded honours to hia corpse under bitter com- 
pulsion, and driven his adorers from his shrine vrith 
blows and menaces, now combined with all classes of 
the citizens in a common act of extravagant adulation. 
The procession of the knights who attended on the 
bier held its march from the suburban station of 
Bovilhe to the centre of the city ; orations in praise of 
the deceased w^e pronounced by Tiberius and his 

' Dion, Ivi. 33. There connsds «eem to huve been appended to 
the register of the empire (its forces, revenuea, &a), which AoguBlnj 
bequeathed to the stale. Tac. Ann. L 11.: "Fraferri libetlnm reci- 
larique JDSsil 1 opes pablicte coDiinebanlnr, &c. .... addideralqDe 
consilium coercendi intra terminoB imperiL" See vol. iv. chap, xxxix. 
It was bUII h queuion. howBTer, whether iliis last advice was tlie 
tcBult of care for the public weal, or of eavj towards bis succeuor. 
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son Drusus from the steps of the Julian temple and 
from the rostra; from the forum the honoured re- 
mains were borne upon the shoulders of the senators 
to the place of cremation in the Campus Martius. 
Temples, priests, and holy observances were decreed 
to the divine Augustus, as before to the divine Julius, 
for a praBtor was found to affirm that he had seen his 
soul ascend from his ashes into the celestial abodes. 
This testimony, such as it was, followed an ancient 
and auspicious precedent, and was rewarded with a 
splendid present from Li via.' On the death of C^sar, 
no such vision had been required : Borne and the 
world believed without a witness, that a spirit more 
than human had exchanged life for immortality. 

Meanwliile a scene was being enacted in the Senate 
House of much more importance to the in- Tiberimio 
terests of the citizens than that which con- ^""'^ 
cemed the remains of fallen greatness just consigned 
to the tomb, Tiberius had leamt from the policy of 
his sire that, however bold and decided his move- 
ments might be, in the camp and the provinces, ha 
must govern the nobles in the city by craft and 
management. Following implicitly the example 
which had been set him on more titan one solemn 
occasion, he now met the professions of submission 
to his authority, which the senators eagerly tendered, 
with pretending to shrink from its acceptance. He 
began with uttering ambiguous generaUtiea about 
the vast extent of the empire, and the arduousness of 
the task of governing it.* From thence he proceeded 
to insinuate that the charge was in fact too great for 
a single hand, and might tax the powers of more than 
one associate. He hinted, perhaps, at the policy of 
appointing a third triumvirate, to divide the cares to 

■ ^uet. Oct. too.) Dion, Ivl 46. 

' Veil, ii. 124. : "Veluii luctftiio civitati* fUil pngnanlis cam 
CteSKre lenstus popiilique, nl sutioni patenm laccederet ; lUiua 
nt potios oqnalem ciTem quam emineaMm liceret agers principem." 

,.,C">oo'^lc 
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which Au^Btus had alone been equal ; tia it had re- 
quired the vigour of three combined imperators to 
wield the sword of CEesar. He waB not unaware that 
among the traditions of the republic the triumyiiate 
was more obnoxious than even the monarchy, and he 
might anticipate that the fear of returning to a rule 
stamped with the &ital impress of massacre and civil 
war, would throw bis hearers on the only other feas- 
ible alternative, the perpetuation of imperial supre- 
macy. The senators received his harang^ie in silence, 
rather from uncertainty as to his real wishes than 
from any hesitation of their own ; for with the ex- 
ception of the few among them who might cherisb 
schemes of personal aggrandisement, there can he no 
doubt that the general disposition was to acquiesce, 
however reluctantly, in the substitution of Tiberius 
for Augustus. But the smooth progress of the trick 
was presently interrupted by the captious qnestion of 
Asinius, who ventured to ask the speaker what part 
of the imperial functions he was prepared himself to 
accept. Tih^us was for a moment embarrassed; 
but recovering himself, he replied adroitly, that it 
was not for him to choose or to reject any particular 
charge, when for his own part he would willingly be 
excused from all. Tbe rash or petulant inquirer 
sought to cover his retreat by declaring he had no 
other motive in asking, hut to show by the answer 
he should elicit that the state was one and indivisible, 
and could only be governed by a single head. The 
AiiD>tf<in«- session ended with the understanding of all 
lift bjuSfi'" parties that the government should continue 
in'{KhISdl"5 li the bands of Tiberius, with all the func- 
TiiwiDi. tions amassed by his prwlecesaor.' No for- 
mal decree, however, was pronounced to this effect; 



■ Tac. Ann.i.\l~^^.■, Saet. Tib. i*.; cnmp. Til 
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he already poBse&sed the imperium, vhich required 
no further intsrumeut to give him the control of the 
legions anil provinces ; the tribuuitian and procon- 
sular power had been granted on a previous occafiion, 
aud the prerogatives of the consular were sufficiently 
understood without a distinct and formal recoguition. 
The principat« was, perhaps, virtually conferred with- 
out a special act, by tacitly yielding the first voice 
in the senate, while the popular suffrage, in which 
lay the disposal of the chief pontificate, might be 
easily taken for granted. The time had come when, 
whatever artifices might still be required for the 
management of the senate, the chief of the stale need 
keep terms no longer witb the popular assemblies. 
The appointment of the consuls, with the 
forms of voting, was now finally withdrawn iw^jifrt- 
from the centuries, aud therewith the last "^^Jj^^ 
frail renanant of the political privileges of 
the Roman people was subsiantially abolished. The 
emperor henceforth nominated four candidates, and 
allowed the senate simply to make choice of two 
among them ; but the aspirants for honour were no 
longer subjected to the humiliation of suing, or the 
pain of being refused, and the express recommenda- 
tion of the emperor himself was considered as in fact 
autboritative. The senators accepted with gratitude 
the relief irom a delicate and invidious responsibility, 
and the people submitted to the change with scarce 
an audible murmur.' 



■ion nltimotelr took : the former gim lu tonndsnrtandthat'nberiiu 
broke np the meeting wiihoot nnj epecific decUralion oF Bssmnicg 
the empire; bat Suetonius mjs, expreaalj, thai he agreed to nnder- 
talce the charge, at lease for a season. 

' Tae. Ann- i 15.: "Turn primam a campo comitia ad Patres 
tnuulatii aaal," etc.; bat at the close of this book (c SI.) the same 
author remarkB, in apparent contradiction to this atatement, "De 
cnmiUii consularihae, qnee tum primam illo princips ac deincepa 
fnere, *ix qnidqaam Bnnaro auBim." etc The unbjectwill betiBMcd 
more fully in a anbaequtnl chapter. 
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While the Bupreme power was thus quietly chauging 
hands at the centre of the empire, events 
iHt'k^k^fn of no little moment were happening on the 
"""^ ^ frontiers, where the seeds of future revo- 
lutions were sown by a mutinous soldiery. The in- 
Bubordination which Cjesar had experienced more 
than once among his own legionaries, was the effect 
" of his indiscriminate enlistments, and the licentious 
principles he had instilled into his followers. The 
three legions which now occupied Pannonia under 
Julius BIebsus were composed in a great measure of 
recruits promiscuously levied to repress the recent 
revolt. Though among these many veterans were 
mingled, it seems impossible that the complaints 
they put forth of having served thirty or even forty 
years without obtaining their discharge, could have 
been true of any large number. Harassed as the 
actual veterans may have been by a service protracted, 
under the necessities of the times, far heyond the 
legitimate period, we may conjecture that the tur- 
bulence of the recent levies had given an impulse to 
their dissatisfaction. They complained of their 
wounds and privations ; of the intolerable harshness 
of camp discipline ; of the meagreness of their daily 
dole; of the miserable and distant recompense of 
allotmentB on a barbarous frontier. The few days 
of rest or rejoicing which the legate allowed them, 
on the confirmation of the empire to Tiberius, were 
occupied by the most ardent spirits in fanning the 
sparks of sedition; yet it must be observed, that 
among all their murmurs, they never pretended that 
the death of Augustus released them from their le- 
gitimate subjection to his associate.' 
DniraiUMi The authority of Blxsus was soon over- 
muiKij. thrown. The troops insisted that the term 
of their service should be definitely fixed at sixteen 

■ Tac. Ann. i. 16. 
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years.' They demanded also a further advance 
in the rate of the legionary's pay, which Julius 
Caesar had already raised to double the earlier 
standard of the republic* The l^atus was com- 
pelled to send his son to Rome as the bearer of these 
requisitions, which wore the character of a defiance, 
for the Soman in the camp lost every right of the 
freeman; hia only patron was the tribune in the 
Forum, his sole means of redress liis vote in the 
Comitia. Nor while awaiting a reply from the em- 
peror and senate, did tbe soldiers return frankly to 
obedience. Conscious of the crime of indiscipUne, 
they broke into frenzies of ajiger and jealousy, struck 
or slew their centurions, and insulted their com- 
manders. Drusus, being despatched promptly with 
some prBPtorian cohorts to recover their fidelity, 
found them in open mutiny, occupying their camp 
and drawing their rations, but refusing every work 
and exercise. The prince was furnished with no 
definite instructions ; his father had withheld from 
him the requisite authority for conceding demands 
which he still hoped to evade. The soldiers were 
infmiated at this disappointment. Drusus was ac- 
tually attacked by tumultuary bands and with diffi- 

' Httherta the term of seniee for the legionary vaa Cwentj year;, 
and eixtecn for the prfetorian, the aame by which the gauds of ihe 
emperor's peraon, and tent or palace, Came now to be dietingnished. 
But even at the end of that period Augustus had introduced the 
CDBlom of eiaacloratio. hj which Ihe legionarieB were reliered Irom 
some of the more aerere duties nf the service, bat »till retained nnder 
Ihiiir colonrs, instead ofmisfio or complete diseharpe. 

* The Koliliers demanded the denariaa per day instead of the ten 
ases. The denarius had been raised to the value of sixteen, or, Be 
some Bay, twelve ases, and such was apparently the inereosed de- 
mand. Bnt if I understand Pliny rightly, this point ihey never 
actually gained : the denarias coutinoing always to he counted aa 
ten ases in militate pajmeDts. Hill. JVal. xxxtii. 3. : " Denarinai 
in mililari stipendio semper pro x assibus datum." But the whole 
qaeetinn is involved in great difficulty. See Lipsins, Excore. vi. and 
vii. in Tac, and tbe notes of Waliher, Bitter, and other commen- 
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culty rescued; night iDterrened, but the morning 
seemed about to dawn on the entire defection of three 
legions. Suddenly the moon became eclipsed, and 
before it emerged from the ominous shadow, clouds 
bad gathered in the sky, and seemed, to the affrighted 
and ignorant nmltitude, to threaten its total extinc- 
tion. The men were struck with dismay ; and while 
the fit of fear or remorse was upon them, Dnisus 
seized the moment for promises and caresses. la 
return for some vague assurances of redress from the 
emperor, he engaged them to surrender their ring- 
leaders, on whom he inflicted the full vengeance of 
outraged discipline, with the consent and approbation 
of the fickle multitude.' 

Almost at the same moment, and &om similar 
inntiordin.. motives of discontent, a mutiny had broken 
i«ii™M*iiS' out also among the legions on the Rhine. 
*™- The danger was far greater in this case 

than in the other ; the army of the Rhenish frontier 
numbered not less than eight legions, posted in two 
divisions in the Upper and Lower G-ermania ; and 
the direction of the entire force was intrusted to 
Germanicus, as commanding in chief throughout the 
whole province of G-auL Not only did the mutineers 
clamour for higher pay and more indulgent treatment, 
but the legions of the lower province proclaimed that 
they would carry the youthful Csesar in triumph to 
Rome, and gird him with the sword of their deceased 
leader. They obtained complete mastery over their 
officers, and the legate Aulus Cieciua ; and their out- 
break waa scarcely kept in check by the yet unde- 
cided attitude of the upper division, which C. Silius 
still restrained from open mutiny. Germanicus was 
absent at Lugdunum, where he was presiding over 
the census of the Gaulish states. Here he received 

■ Tac. Jnn. i, 16—30.: " PromptDin ad uperiora ingeiiiam DnuD 
eraii vocaioa Vibulennmet PercenniDtniDterficl jubet" Bat could 

unj comnisiuUr have done olhenviae? 
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the news of the late emperor's death, with orders 
from Tiberius to tender to the provinciala the oath 
of alliance to the elect of the senate. This duty 
he was intent on discharging, without apprehension 
of any military outbreak, when the report of the state 
of affairs in his camp interrupted his proceedings. 
The soldiers had assailed their officers with violence ; 
they had murdered tribunes and centurions; obe- 
dience was at an end, and the legate himself was 
constrained to deliver into their hands the objects 
of their bitterest hatred.' 

The Roman quarters among the TJbii had been 
for some days in a state of confusion and OMmioicm 
anarchy, when Germanicus arrived and twIdSiumio 
threw himself boldly into the midst. The ""■p™"'- 
young Csesar was personally adored by the soldiers ; 
nor, had it been otherwise, were any of them prepared 
to discard the authority of a scion of the imperial 
house. On his appearance among them they cast 
themselves at his feet, imploring his sympathy with 
their just complaints, the most aged of the veterans 
Heizing his hands, it was said, and thrusting them, 
as if to kiss iiiem, within their Ups, that he might 
feel their toothless gums, and learn to appreciate 
the length of their ill-requited services. Some 
showed him the scars of their wounds, others the 
marks of the centurion's vine-rod. The men soon 
lashed themselves into fresh fury, and with loud cries 
adjured Oermanicus to lead them straight to Some, 
and assume the empire tmder their protection. The 
young Cteaar shrank with honor from such a treason, 
and possibly they might in their frenzy have done 
violence to his person had not his attend^ts snatched 
him hastily from their grasp. But meanwhile their 
emissaxiea were soliciting the adhesion of the legions 
of the Upper Germania, stationed at Moguntiacum ; 

■ Tnc. Ann. L 31, 32.; Suet. TUi. 25.; Dion, Ivil S. 
TOL. T. L 
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aud while undecided as to their ultimate objects, 
they already talked of commencing their rebellion by 
the plunder of the Ubii and the citiee of Craid. The 
military chiefs were well aware that this dissolution 
of discipline on the frontier would bring the Germans 
immediately across it, and the civil war which must 
ensue between the faithful allies of Borne and her 
own insui^ent children would be ajj^avated by 
foreign invasion, and possibly by provincial revolt- 
Assembled in the imperator'a tent, they hastily con- 
certed an oflfer of terms to the soldiers, to which they 
pledged the name of Tiberius himself. Besides the 
required revision of the term of service, ample dona- 
tives in money were promised, as soon as the l^ons 
should return to winter quarters. This was not 
enough. The insurgents demanded that the stipu- 
lated sum should be paid down on the instant, and 
the private coffers of (jermanicus and his officers, as 
well as of the emperor himself, were ransacked to 
satisfy them.' 

This sacrifice was after all unavailing. The ap- 
Thi poHtii- pearance of envoys from the senate, charged 
■in* Saui to examine the soldiers' demands, was the 
JlSiSjum signal for a fresh disturbance; for the alarm 
nwunr. quickly spread that the concessions made 
on the spur of momentary danger would fail to be 
ratified on matiuer deliberation. The more violent 
of the mutineers persuaded their comrades to refuse 
all accommodation, and so formidable was the attitude 
now assumed, that Crermanicus was forced to sur- 
render the eagles to the keeping of the rebellious 
legionaries, and in fact to relinquish the command. 
At most he could only secure a retreat for the en- 
voys, on whom the fury of the insurgents was about 
to fell, and at the same time for hia wife and children, 
whom he was anxious to remove to a place of safety. 

' Tac. Aim. L 14—36. 
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AgrippioA, a woman of masculine spirit and devoted 
to bei husband, could hardly be persuaded to quit 
his side. When she at last took leave, with a few ' 
female attendants, carrying in her arms her infant 
child Caius, the pet and playfellow of the soldiers, 
the feelings of the spectators were moved to remorse. 
Grermanicus seized the moment to remind them of 
the claims of his own family upon them, and of the 
love they had borne to his fother Drusus ; nor did he 
fiiil to recall to remembrance the glories of Augustus, 
the victories of Tiberius, and the spirit with which 
the immortal Julius had quelled the mutiny of his 
soldiers by addressing them as citizens. This last 
passionate appeal proved successful. The insui^ents 
fell on their knees, and implored him to puni^ the 
guilty, to spare the penitent, uid lead the pardoned 
host directly against the enemy. They conjured him 
to recall bis wife and child, and not leave them as 
hostages in the land of the G-auLs, hut retain them 
under the safeguard of the Roman legions. Kor did 
they fail to deliver of their own accord to the punish- 
ment of the ase and rod those whom they regarded 
as their ringleaders, whom their officers gladly left 
it to themselves to point out. The ferocious zeal 
with which each offender denounced such as he chose 
to think more guilty than himself presents a fearfol 
.picture of human passion.' 

When we meet among the scions of the imperial 
house with one described as eminently vir- chmnHrf 
tuoua and noble, we must prepare to hear °™°"*™- 
that his career was melancholy, that his promise 
ended in disappointment, and his death was prema- 
ture. Such a death at least doubly gilds his virtues, 
while it may anticipate the development of crimes or 
vices. Of all the chiefs of Roman history, none has 
been represented in fairer colours than ttie ill-fated 
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Germanicue. We have aeen already that he was the 
nephew of Tiherius, heing the son of the gallant 
DruBUB, whose title he was permitted to inherit, b; a 
daughter of the triumvir Antonius.' Augustus had 
connected him still more cloaely with himself, by 
uniting bJTn to the child of Agrippa by his own 
daughter Julia. Adopted by Tiberius, he was placed 
on the same line of succession as his cousin Dnisus, 
to whom he was two or three years senior; and after 
the deaths of Caius and Lucius Csesar, who had ghone 
so briefly as twin stars in the firmament, the fortunes 
of the two adopted brothers seemed to rise together 
in auspicious conjunction.* Whatever brilliant fu- 
ture might be in store for Germanicus, the Romans, 
if we may believe their posthumous testimony to his 
merits, were fully persuaded that he deserved it 
His natural abilities had been carefully cultivated. 
He had been trained equally in the art of war and 
the exercise of civil employment. His iirst laurels 
had been gainerl in his twenty-second year, in the 
wars of Pannonia and Dalmatia, the successfnl issue 
of which was in a great measure ascribed to his 
energy and conduct.* In the year 765 he had been 
summoned to the consulship, and in the highest rank 
of magistracy, young as he was, his countrymen had 
marked in him all the skill in afTairs which is com- 
monly attained only by experience. The goveimment. 
of the Gaulish provinces, too extensive a command to 
be entitled a mere proconsulate, followed on the ex- 
piration of his functions in the city ; and there, at the 
head of eight l^ons, before the most formidable 
opponents of the fioman power, he stood in the eyes 

■ Saet, Claud. 1.; Ca^'g.!.; FtiU. AbIoh. 87. 

' GermBQicui, bom in September 739 (see toI. it., ch. zxsviiL), 
wag now, at the close of 767, in hi* iwentj-ninth year. The daw of 
the birth of Dnisng ia not aocurately knowni it was probabl j a sbort 
lime before the separation of Tiberius from tiis mother Vipaanti in 
742. 

' Dion, It!. 15. See atioTe. 
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of the aoldieis and provincials as little less than an 
emperor bimGell The large training of the highest 
. Roman education had fitted him, amidBt these pubhc 
avocatioDi, to take a graceful interest in literature. 
Hie compositions in Greek and Latin yerse were 
Taried, and perhaps more than respectable for school 
exercises, with whjch only they should be compared.' 
Nor did he n^lect the practice of oratory, wMch he 
employed, as was always especially recorded of those 
whose memory the Romans delighted to honour, in 
the defence rather than the prosecution of the ac- 
cuseJ.* His manners were eminently civil both at 
home and abroad, such as became the son of the man 
who, according to the fond belief of the citizens, 
would have restored the commonwealth ; and while 
he comported himself towards his countrymen as an 
equal, his demeanour to foreigners and allies was 
aSahle and condescending. In the camp bis be- 
haviour waa in striking contrast both with the reserve 
of Augustus and the mal-address of Tiberius. He 
lived fteely among his soldiers, whose humours he 
sought to flatter, like the first and greatest of the 
Ciesars, by sympathy and kindness. When he ex- 
plored his men's sentiments on the eve of a perilous 
undertaking, by traversing their quarters di^^ed 
at night, he might hear his own merits made the 
theme of their conversation, and assure himself of the 
confidence they reposed iu his valour and fortune.' 

■ Tba Greek comed7 of Germaniciu (Saet. Caiig. 3.) wu probRbly 
ft mere scholastic imitaiioa, goch as wa» Benerallr the cb&racier of 
Ihe Greek verses of the joung Roman nobles. The translalion of 
Arataa »hich is, I thiab properlj, ascribed to him, was a tour de 
fotct, 10 which we con hordlj atlnch any praciical nse, thnagh even 
Cicero occupied himself in a similar version of the poet of astronomy. 
Bat Ovid solicits his patronage for the most learned of hii own woru, 
Bt a timewben «ach application! were not merely complimenig. FaiL 
i. inil. Comp. Ex Pont. iv. 6. S7. 

' Saet. I c; Dion, Ivl 26.) Ovid, Fatt i. 21. i 

" Qan sit enim colti famndia seasimng oris, 
.Civica pro irepidis cum cnlit arma rcis." 
* lac. Ann, ii. IS. Tin ocMiion will b« spedfled below. _. , 
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His popularity with all clasees, especially with tbe 
soldiera, was fully shared by his consort. The greatest 
praise Uiey could bestow on a woman was to liken 
her to thA Roman matrons of a hallowed antiqnity, 
and to bless her for her love to her husband, and the 
fertility which they hailed as its eureet token.' 

The strong contrast which the character of Ger- 
intmiviif manicus thus presented to that of his uncle 
ninto. might have given cause for jealousy and 
distrust even in a private family: between members 
of a ruling dynasty, the course and succession of 
which were established on known and long-respfcted 
principles, it would have led no doubt to eetrange- 
meut and mutual dislike; but the misfortune of 
Tiberius and his nephew lay in the vagueness of the 
title by which the one enjoyed power, and the other 
might be expected to aspire to it. The claim of 
JuHus Caesar to reign over the Bomans was em- 
phatically that of the worthiest He founded his 
\isurpation on tbe virtual presumptaou that the re- 
public required a chief, and he was himself the 
fittest to become such. It was the aim of Augustus, 
of which he never lost sight for amoment, to strei^then 
bis human right as the heir of Julius by the £viiie 
right, to which he also pretended, of moral fitness. 
Tbis human right, if I may so call it, of inheritance 
might be strengthened in the third descent; but 
Tiberius, painfully alive to his own deficiencies, and 
conscious of no personal claim to the reverence of his 
countrymen, felt that the divine right no longer per- 
tained to him, and was constantly harassed by the 
apprehension that the Eomans, still lookiug for the 

' Agrippina bore her hasbaad nine children, of whom three died 
in iafanvy, the others, three sons and aa mnnj rjeaghlerg, scrrireit 
tbeir falher, and will all find a place in these pages. Snet. Calig. 7. 
With regard to one who died in childhood, a pleasing trait is re- 
corded of Angnstus: "Insigni festivitate, cQJns effigiein babrta 
Cupidinit in Bde Capiiolinn Veneris Livia dedicaiit, Augnscoa in 
cubicnlo lao poutam, quotiescnnque incrolret, eitotcniabatnr.'' 
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worthiest to reign over them, would turn from him 
to the yoimger scion of the worthiest of I^oman 
houses. Every despot ia discontented at being out- 
shone by the rising glories of his presumptive suc- 
cessor ; but few have the excuse of the unfortunate 
Tiberius, who felt that every laurel placed on the 
brow of Germanicua constituted a claim, not tosucceed 
him on the throne, but to eject hira from it. Other 
usurpers have stepped at once within the circle of 
admitted principles of descent. The subjects of a 
Napoleon or a Cromwell were familiar with the idea 
of dynastic sovereignty ; but it was otherwise with 
the children of the old Koman republic. The Ceesars 
had every rule and principle of monarchy to create ; 
and it was not till they had established the rights of 
Intimacy, that the emperors could feel the personal 
security, which was the best guarantee for their 
temperate exercise of power. The mutiny of the 
Oerman legions revealed to Tiberius a secret of fatal 
significance. The cries of the legionaries, Omear 
Germanicua wUl not endure to be a subject, confirmed 
the presentiment of his own self-disparting con- 
science.' 

After all, this distrust of his own abilities, which 
were certainly considerable, was the great He deumunt. 
and fatal defect in the character of the self- "i^Jumv!" 
tormentor. The state of pupilage in which "'<"•"■ 
h^e had been held by Augustus may account perhaps 
for this self-disparagement, and for the meanness 
with which he ultimately threw himself on the sup- 
port of a favourite far less able than himself. The 
trifling results of his own last campaign in Germany 
made him the more jealous of the plans now urged 
by Germanicus for the entire subjugation of the in- 
solent victors of Teutobiug. Yet it was more than 
ever necessary to employ the discontented legions, 

' Tac. Ann. i. 31. ; " Magna ape fora ul Germanicus Casar impe- 
riam alteriaii pati nequitet-" 
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who had placed themselves without reserve under 
their young Caesar's orders, and to precipitate them 
headlong on the Elbe was the surest way of averting 
a march upon the Tiber. The soldiers themselves 
were burning for occupation : they were anxious to 
wash out in blood the stain of mutiny which ever left 
a dark and burning spot on tlie conscience of the 
Koman legionary. 

During the crisis of these military outbreaks, the 
,_ui_ emperor's conduct was marked by consum- 
^j^ irtth mate artifice and caution. He successfully 
evaded binding himself to any precise sti- 
pulation by which his supreme authority could be 
compromised, while he allowed his son and nephew 
to treat with the mutineers, and amuse them with 
specious hopes beyond their power to confirm.' His 
advisers at Kome luged him to go in person and 
quell the sedition by the majesty of his presence, as, 
until the latest periods of his reign, Augustus, on 
every great emergency, had quitted the city for the 
provinces. Always professing to be about to take 
some decided step, Tiberius continued to allege ex- 
cuses for indecision and inactivity. He was aware 
that at Home he was supported by the name and in- 
fluence of the senate, which as a body was entirely 
devoted to the imperial government. In the camp, 
on the contrary, he knew not on whom he might 
depend, or how far the traditions of military alle- 
giance still retained their potency. By remaining 
within the precincts of the city he could escape direct 
comparison with Drusus and Germanicus, from which 
he shrank with the instinct of self-distmst; and there 
he was under the protection of the armed force of 

■ The C17 fbr s uxte«n years' temcH Mems to hsTS been liitened 

to, but Tiberius loon BfterwardB look occasion to disregard hi . con- 
cession, and lixed twenlj years for the regaiar legionary term. Tac. 
Ann. i. 78.: "Ila proximie sediuonis mole con^ta .... aboUu 
in postemni." 
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the capital, which at the moment of asBtimiiig power 
he had bound to hie service by the moat solemn 
formulae Moreover, hia own jealous nature sug- 
gested that to whichever of the two camps, the Pan- 
Donian or the German, he should repair, he might 
awaken the jealousy of the other. Finally he ar- 
gued, it rather befitted the majesty of the imperial 
power to judge of the complaints of its subjects at a 
distance, than to wrangle with them on the spot. 
Neverthelesa, to break the force of the petulant 
murmurs which assailed him, Tiberius pretended to 
have resolved to quit Rome for the frontiers, and 
caused preparations to be made for his anticipated 
departure. But first the winter season, and when 
that was past, the pressure of business at home, still 
furnished him with pleas for delay. His own minis- 
ters and intimates were long deceived as to his real 
intentions, the citizens still longer, and longest of 
all the provinces themselves.' Meanwhile he was 
anxious to court the good opinion of the senators by 
the general conduct of his administration at home. 
In matters of personal concern he rivalled and even 
es.ceeded the moderation of Augustus him- 
self. He interposed with specious wdrds bmiM in ibe 
to restrain the extrav^ant compliments 
showered on him by the nobles, and checked the 
servile impatience with which they pressed forward 
to swear obedience to his enactments, not only past 
but future. In the senate he suffered all men to 
discuss bis measures with freedom, and propose mo- . 
•tions of their own, on which he was often among the 
last to declare his sentiments. He was proud of the 
appellation of Prince, but would not endure to be 
addressed as Imperator or Dominus.* While he en- 

' Tac, ^n. L 47- : " Ceteram, at jarn jamqne itumi, legit comites. 
conqnUiTit impedimenia, adoraarit m-nt : mox b[«in«in anl neeotia 
vane causatus, piimo prndeiites, deia ralgnm, diutiwime proviDoiaa 
fefelliL" » Dion, Ivii. 7, 8. 
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conraged the appointment of priestfl, rituals, and 
games in honour of his deiBed predecessor, he vehe- 
mently repelled the preposterous adoration proffered 
to himself by citizens or provincials. Yet the mo- 
deration of Tiberius was simply politic, and was 
tinged by no ray of generosity or clemen<^. The 
hapless Ovid he suffered still to languish in the 
exile from which neither entreaties nor flatteries 
availed to release him.' The lapse of fifteen years 
had not softened bis spite against his miserable 
consort, who was now treated with even increased 
rigour in her confinement at Rh^um, till she sank 
under her sorrows and possibly under the most cruel 
privations, in the first months of her husband's ele- 
vation.* Her paramour, Semptonius Gracchus, re- 
tained in an island off the coaflt of Africa during the 
lifetime of Augustus, was slain by one of the earliest 
mandates of his successor. The only trait of gentle- 
ness the new ruler exbil»ted was in his behaviour to 
his mother, whom he never ceased to regard with 
respect and even with awe, allowing himself to be 
guided or thwarted by her to the last, with the 
docility of hia childish years.' Kevertheless, though 
he suffered Livia to assimie great authority over 
himself, he strictly forbade, as a Roman matron, her 
taking any ostensible share in public affairs, and 
curtailed ^he excessive houours the senate would 
have lavished upon her. 

But we must return from Borne to the frontiers 
omnuiinu 01^*=^ more, with the historian Tacitus, and 
i^'J^ih* follow the culminating star of the heio . 
*''^' Creimuiicus. No sooner had he quelled 

' The dal« of Ovid'* death, "nt. flO," m&j range between April 
770 and April 771. 

' Tic Am. i. 53. The death of the elder Jnlia is pliced hj this 
writer wilbin the jeKi 767, which embraced liula more chnn (lire« 
monthi of the new principate. Yet he apcaka of her death m the 
retail of the long and deliberate neieriliiw of the new ernpemr : 
" Innpia Bc tabe loaga peremit, obacuram fore nccem loninnqaitalA 
eiilii ratna." ' IJion, Wi. IS. 
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the sedition in hie camp, than the young Cesar, 
postponiog to 8 fitter moment the business of the 
census at Lugdunum, transported his impatient 
soldiers across the Rhine, and promised them an 
opportunity of effacing the etain of disaffection in 
the blood of the national enemies. The slaughter 
of Varus was yet unavenged, and the last incursion 
of Tiberius had failed to restore the authority of the 
empire on the right bank of the ilver. An attempt, 
indeed, had been made to define the frontier of a 
Transrhenane province between the Lippe and the 
Buhr by the line of the CsBsian forest, and a supple- 
mental rampart of wood and earth ; but this work 
had been left incomplete, and G-ermanicus now cut 
his way through it without hesitation.' He was re- 
solved to place the bulwarks of the Roman empire 
much ferther to the east Dividing bis forces into 
four corps (wedges the Romans called them, and 
the name was well applied to the service in which 
they were employed, of breaking their way through 
every obstacle, and splitting to the heart the vast 
t^on before them), he swept a large extent of ter- 
ritory with fire and sword, and st^tled from their 
lairs the warriors of many formidable nations. The 
Marsi, whom he first reached, were taken unprepared, 
and made to suffer severely ; the Bructeri, Tubantes, 
and Usipetes retreated before him, or evaded his 
onset, and wide as he spread his battalions he could 
not force them to join battle. Harassed on the fianks 
aiid rear, it was only by a great effort that he suc- 
ceeded in shaking off the enemy whom he could not 
assail, and eventually bringing back his troops with 
no great loss to their winter quarters. This incur- 

> Tae. Attn. i. so.: "Properaagmine ErlTHmCEmam, limitemqaB 
a Tib«rio ccepmm, acindic." Of the Ctsaiui forest notbing is known 
except ftnm tbu paMage. It extended probably along die right 
bank of the Bhtne between tfae streams mentioDed in the text, and 
the lines commenced b/ Tiberini were a rampart of earth and pali- 
•adM b^fond it.** 
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sion, it must be remembered, was made towards tlie 
close of the year, when he could not expect to obtain 
any considerable results. Tiberius, it is said, re- 
ceived the account of these proceedings with mixed 
feelings. The Buppreseion of the mutiny relieved 
him from anxiety ; but he was far from satisfied with 
the sacrifice, as he deemed it, of dignity, and the 
compromise of state principles by which it had been 
achieved.' Nevertheless he consented to sanction 
the pledges his son and nephew bad given ; and in 
addressing the senate he enlarged on the merits of 
Germanicus, while he affected to speak with modest 
reserve on those of his own son Drusus. Nor did 
he fail to crown the tri8ing exploits of this desultory 
incursion with the honour of a triumph, the cele- 
bration of which, however, was to be deferred till 
the conclusion of the war, and the anticipated con- 
quest of Gennany. 

In the following year, a.d^. 768, Germanicus re- 
_ commenced his operations at an earlier 

McE.Mi>fa£ season, and with more definite plans. He 
'-■••■'': had equipped a force of, eight legions for 
the field, with perhaps an equal number 
of auxiliaries and irregular skirmishers; four of 
these legions were directed to cross the Rhine from 
the great camp at Vetera, under the command of 
the able and experienced C^ecina, and penetrate into 
the territory of the Cherusci ; the other four were 
led by the Caesar himself into the district of the 
Taunus, and were destined to keep in check the 
Chatti, whose powerful confederation was evei ready 
to harass the flank of a lioman armament in the 
north, or even to seize the opportunity of invading 

■ Tacilaa adds (^liin. i. 52.) that he waa mortified bj the glocy 
Germanicus acqaired. It ia poasible that the jonng general's popu- 
larity at Rome caused bia success tobe magnified or extolled beyond 
iu deserts. It waa evldeall; far too slender to cbqm in itself auj 
reasoDable ground of jealQusy. 
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the Craulish province. The resistance oppoeed by 
tlie Chatti in the field was easily overcome. The 
fiomans destroyed their stroDgbold, known by the 
name of Mattium ; and having Uiua crippled their 
means of annoyance, returned to the Rhine, to co- 
operate in another direction with the expedition of 
Csecina. The abort interval which had elapsed since 
the defeat of Varus had sufficed to divide the vic- 
torioiis Gherusci into hostile parties. Segestes, the 
favourer of the Romans, besieged by his son-in-law 
Arminius, solicited their relief. He could offer, in 
return for their assistance, many spoils of the Varian 
disaster ; and was able to ' deliver to them many 
noble women, the wives or children of the chiefs of 
his nation. Among these was Thusnelda, his own 
daughter, the consort of Arminius, a woman of high 
spirit, and more attached to the cause of her husband 
than that of her parent These important hostages 
were transferred to the other side of the Rhine. The 
wife of Arminius was sent to Ravenna in Italy, where 
the child she bore him was bred in the fashions of 
his captors, and lived, we are told, to experience 
some sport- of adverse fortune, the particulars of 
which have failed to descend to us.' The division 
to whom this easy success had fallen was recalled 
once more to the Roman quarters, and Tiberius him- 
self conferred ,on Germanicus the title of imperator. 
' Arminius and his faithful Cheruscans were exas- 
perated at this treachery of their old chief, ^ 
which seems indeed to have disgusted even """^"^ 
those among them who would have laboiu'ed ^MghMtof 
for a compromise between the hostile "* 
powers. The defection of Diguiomerus, a kinsman 

> TsdlQB related it In biiAnnolB i and it maBihaTefonDdaplace 
in one of (be loot portion! of that work, probably in Ihe greKl lacank 
in the fifth book, which refers to Che date c. c. 7S4. : " Edncatos 
BaTennnpner ijuo moz Indit^ eonflictuue tit in tempore memo- 
rabo." Atm. I Sfl. 
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of Armioius, but one who had leant hitherto to the 
Soman side, convinced GernuiDicus that there was 
no longer room for craft and diplomacy, but that 
the whole of north Germany must be thoroughly 
subdued by the sword, or finally abandoned. The 
temfKirizing policy of Augustua, who hoped gra- 
dually to sap the spirit of liberty by the charm of 
Soman caresses, must now be regarded as a failure ; 
insult and injury had exasperated the German chiefs 
beyond hope of reconciliation; arms alone could 
decide whether the empire should be extended to 
the Elbe, or restrained henceforth within the barrier 
of the Ehine. This was the result to which the 
young Caesar's impetuosity had brought affairs on 
the frontier; it remained to be seen whether the 
same ardent spirit could effect the conquest of the 
people whom it had so thoroughly alienated. To- 
wards the summer his plans were matured for a 
simultaneous attack in Uiree directions on the Che- 
ruEci, as the head of a general confederacy. CEecina 
was ordered to lead his force through the country 
of the Bructeri to the Ems; a body of cavalry was 
despatched by a more nortberly route along the 
borders of the Frisii to the same destination ; while 
Germanicus himself embarked with four legions, to 
coast the shores of the continent, and enter the river 
at its mouth. The three corps effected their junction 
with that precision to which the Romans had now 
attained by repeated experiments, having swept away 
all resistance throughout the r^on between the 
Lippe and the ocean, which their eagles had before 
scarcely penetrated. CsBcina had overthrown the 
Bructeri in an engagement of some magnitude, and 
had recovered the eagle of the nineteenth legion. 
The division of Germanicus ascended the waters of 
the Ems, or skirted its banks, till it reached the 
forest of Teutoburg, where it explored the vestiges 
of the great disaster after the lapse of six years, and 
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traced with mournful interest the remains of the 
camps of Vania, which showed hy their diminished 
size and unfinished defences the failing strength and 
decreasing numbers of the fljing force at each suc- 
cessive nightfall. The Bofdiera collected 
the bones of their slaughtered countrymen, ou™ »m ™" 
still lying, some in heaps together, others """Jg^;^ 
scattered at unequal distances, and paid 
them fimeral rites, erecting over the remains a 
monumental barrow, of which the Csesar himself 
placed the first sod.' Advancing further, their ex- 
cited feelings were relieved by an opportunity for 
action. Arminius had availed himself of the recesses 
of his forests to conceal a portion of his forces, and 
the Eomans were too eager for the onset to take due 
precautions against surprise. The presence of mind 
of G-ermanicus saved them from a severe disaster ; 
but though the victory remained at last imdecided, 
it became prudent to withdraw from the field and 
retire to the stations already fortified on the Ems. 
From hence, on the approach of the winter season, 
they were led back to the frontier by the same rout*s 
by which they had advanced. Caecina making his 
way through woods and marshes to the head of the 
causeway of Domitius was attacked by Arminius and 
reduced to perilous straits. Enclosed within his 
lines by overpowering numbers, he owed his deliver- 
ance to the rashness of the Germans, who once re- 
pulsed were easily thrown into confusion by a 
dexterous manceuvre. A great slaughter ensued 
among them, from which Arminius made his escape 
■with some loss of honour. The Romans thus relieved 
continued their homeward march, and arrived in 
safety at Vetera, where the rumour of their surprise 
and destruction had already preceded them. The 

' Tac^iin.i.Gl, 
milUiboi dnciqiw . 
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residents of the left bank, in their alaim, would 
have broken their communicationB, and abandoned 
the fugitives to their fate, had not Agrippina shown 
herself worthy of her husband's and ber father's 
courage. Placing herself at the bead of the bridge, 
from which she refused to move, she awaited the 
return of the remnant of the rout ; and as the long 
train of four unbroken legions defiled, with en- 
signs displayed, before her, she addressed them with 
the warmest acknowledgment of their deserts, her 
heart swelling with wifelike pride and emotion.' 

The return of GernmnicuH himself was subjected 
tohmrdt to perils of another kind, and clouded with 
""wi'ltiSli serious disasters. He bad descended the 
**' "^ Ems on board his vesBels ; but when he put 

out to sea, among the shallows of the Frisian coast, 
he found it necessary to lighten them. For this 
purpose he disembarked two legions, charging them 
to conduct their march homeward within sight of the 
ocean. Obeying these directions, however, too closely, 
a great number of the inen were lost in the equi- 
noctial tides, which overflowed the level shores, and 
swept away a large portion of their stores and bag- 
gage.^ The main strength of the legions was at la!st 
collected once more in winter quarters ; but to recruit 
them to their proper footing, and supply their full 
complement of horses and equipments, it was neces- 
sary to put under requisition, not the Hhenish pro- 
vinces only, but the whole extent of Gaul, and even 
Spain and Italy. The collection of means of trans- 
port for such forces as the Soman generals moved 
year by year in these regions, over wide tracts of 
uncultivated heath or woodland, from which every 
vehicle and beast of burden was swept by the retreat- 

' Tsc. Ann. i. 89. The writer obtained this anEcdoCe IVom tbe 
e1derFlin<r.irho^Trolean nccoant of the German campaigns. Teler& 
Castr& ia the modern Xaoten, neul; opposite to Wesel. Mannen. 
Gtorgr. iii. 431. ' Tec ^nn. i 70. 
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ing natiTes, must have taxed to the ntmoat the re- 
sources of all the provinces of the West. The more 
we study the history of these expemive though fruit- 
less campaigns, the more shall we admire the powers 
of the Boman government, the efTectiTe organization 
of every brand) of its service, and Uie well-trained 
energies of all its officers, from the imperator to the 
centurion and primipile.' 

It appears from this narrative that the Buccess of 
G-ermanicus in these forays had been du- 
bious at best. He had left no more solid •>«»• u ibe^ 
monument of hie prowess than the mound omh™ Sin- 
erected over the Varian remains ; and this 
the natives indignantly levelled as soon as his back 
was turned. No fortress had been established to check 
the enemy's return into the tracts from which be bad 
been for a moment dislodged; no roads had been 
formed to assist the advance of a future expedition ; 
the savage mode of warfare which the in<rader had 
as usual permitted himself in ravaging the country 
with fire and sword, had made it not less imtenable 
by Roman settlers than by its native possessors. 
Tiberius was far &om satisfied with these results ; aad 
while he suffered the citizens to regard the surrender 
of S^estes and the capture of Thusnelda, the sole 
trophies of the campaign, as substantial tokens of 
success, for which not G-ermanicus only, but his lieu- 
tenants also, might deserve the triumphal insignia, 
he was at heart deeply vexed witii the real failure of 
the year's exertions. His ill-humour vented itself 
in murmurs against his nephew's conduct, who had 
damped, he said, the courage of the l^onaries by 
showing them the bloody traces of a Roman defeat; 
he even pretended that, in performing funeral rites, 
Germanicus had profaned the aanctity of his Augural 



' Tsc.i4Rn.71.: " Ad snppUnda exercUos damDncertavere OaUitt, 
HispaniB, ICalU j qood mique proEapCnm, tima, «qB<M, annun, 
offoreotes." 
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office. He cavilled xt ihe ^ixited movement of 
Agrippioa, m which, he mfiiiiiiated, she had over- 
stepped the datiee of her sex, to ingratiate heiself 
wiUi his legions. What would be le£b, he aaked, for 
the imperators themselves bo do, if their vives could 
venture to pass along the lines of the mani^es, to 
^preach the staodarde, and oSer -with thai own 
hands largesses to the eoldiere. He«oHipl«i2ted ihat 
the m^idinous spirit of the array had been conjured by 
the intrigues of a w(Mnan, when tlie name of tJie chief 
of the oonmumvealth had failed to coeree it.' 

The asmmption of bo ongraeions an atfifnria to- 
Kommiu '''"^^^ ^^ tiefeadeTBof the national interecAa, 
<«-kdB in the midst of foreign foes aad domeefcic 
Beditkm, was at best impolitic; the Bom^os 
regarded it, moreover, as nnjust and base, and un- 
wori:by of the descendant of theiz m^^nammous 
CsesaiB. Theyaecribedit,l»wever, lees to tiie jealous 
temper of their mler himself, than to the sinisber 
infloence of a lorw-born &voimte, impatirait of a 
rival's saceeeses, who now prompted bis master's ap- 
prehenaioiiB, and snggsBted the recall of G-ermanious 
that he might no longer spend the blood and txeaoure 
of the empire in schemes for his own advaaeem^it, 
from which the nation derived no benefit.' This &ttal 
adviser will be brought more formally (m the sta^ 
at a later period : it is enough to say of him now that 
Tiberius listened with oomplaceacy to his questiou- 
able counsel. But the hesitation now becoming ha- 
bitual with Mm in all public affairs stUl prevented 
him from acting upon it ; while the young Csssar, 
biuning for mutial fame, and equally unconscious, 
perhaps, both of tiie euBpicions raised against him, 
and of the failure of his recent eaterpriee, wae re- 

\ Tac. Jim. L 69.: " Compresaaii] amnliere BedidonenttCiuiiomea 
FrincipiB obsistere unn qniTeiiL" 
' Tac. Ic: " Accendetat beec onerabatquo Sqaniu." 
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<lonbliiig his preparations for anotlier campaign, and 
gleaming of more oonclflsive succeBBes.' 

The failare of the last expedition was ascribed at 
iihe Roman quarters to no defect in the 
Talonr of the soldiers, or the skill of tlrear ^ign Soir- 
chiefs, bat simply to the natural difficulties *»- »^ 
of the route they had chosen, wiiich lay 
farther to the north, and was more embartassed by 
Bwamps, forests, and broad rivers, than the regions 
■with which the iavadere acquainted themselves in 
their earlier operationa. It may be supposed, more- 
over, that the inhospitaNe wilderness was exhausted 
of its scanty resources. Accordingly, Germanicus 
pr^>ared a naval airoament on a larger scale than 
before, which he collected in the island of the Rhine 
and Wahal, and directed through the diannel of the 
lake Flevns to the ocean.* Before ^nbarking, how- 
ever, he sent his legate G. Silius, to make a demon- 
stration against the Cbatti in the south, and led him- 
self a force of six l^ons along the valley of the 
Lippe, to secure the roads and strongbolda, and ^o- 
vide for the defence and supply of his armies on tiieir 
retom." This done he transported the main strength 
of bis armaments in a thousand vessels, to the mouth 
of ih& Ems, thus saving them a great amooat of time 
and iatdgue. Leaving his ships at their anchorage 
under si^cient protection, he tben directed h. cmiiMt. 
his march towiwds the south-east, bo aa to J^J^^Si 
strike the bank of the Weser at a spot where """■ 
the Germans had assembled a laige force. In the 
ranks of the iuvadii^ army there was a brother of 
Arminius entrusted with a command, whose fidelity 
to the Bomans was attested by the loss of an eye in 
" their service, and by the surname of Flavins, which 

■ Tu. Ann. ii. S. 

' He deEcended into this lake by tbe Fossa Dnuiaiia, the channel 
vMch DniBiu cut, aa tiefore mentioned, Ih>m the Khioe to the Tsael. 
• Tac, Ann. ii. 6. 
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he bad adopted aa the client of a Roman officer. 
Arminius, we are told, demanded a parley with the 
renegade across the stream which divided the hostile 
arrays; and when, according to the agreement, thej 
were left to converse alone, began by inquiring the 
occasion of his wound. Flavins specified the place 
and the engagement. And what, demanded tlie 
other, was your reward f — Increase of pay, a gold 
chain and ckaplet, with other military aiet-i^ioTii, 
was the reply. And when the German freeman re- 
torted with a sneer on these vUe badges of 8ervitu.de, 
the Romanized Flavius continued unabashed to urge 
on him the obvious inducements to submission, such 
as the magnitude of the Roman power, the clemeng 
of the emperor, the kindness with which bis wife and 
child had been treated, and, on the other hand, the 
sure penalty of resistance. Arminius replied by ap- 
pealing with fervour to the love of their country, the 
memory of their fathers, and the venerable names of 
their ancestral divinities : he contrasted with pride 
his own position, as the chief of his own people, with 
the subaltern rank of bis recreant brother. From 
argument the debate was presently swayed to rebukes 
and mutual invectives, until, exasperated as they 
were, they would have plunged into the stream and 
decided their controversy in its waves had not Uie 
comrades of Flavius interfered and carried him away, 
leaving Arminius vainly defying with uplifted voice 
and hands the adversaries whom he could not reach.' 
The next morning the Romans effected the passage 
OMiuin **f tbe Weser in the face of the enemy, not 
limltSu, unwilling perhaps to give way, and draw 
•°''"" them further into the heart of a thick 
jungle with a broad river in the rear. In the depths 
of a sacred forest the Germans had collected the forces 
of many nations, and were preparing to assail the 

' Tu. AuH. iL 9, 10. 
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invaders' camp by night. The imagination of our 
eloquent historian Tacitus kindles with the approach- 
ing catastrophe of the great epic of the German wars, 
and from the Homeric dialogue of his Flavius and 
Arminius, he proceeds to charm us with the night 
adventure of his hero G-ermanicus. Not trusting 
entirely to the reports of his brave but sanguine 
officers — and the spirit of flattery, he thought, might 
sway the representations of his personal attendants 
— the imperator resolved to explore, disguised, and 
at night, the real temper of the soldieTs, and ascer- 
tain how far he might rely on the courage which had 
never yet been fairly confronted with the victors of 
the Teutoburg. Wrapt in bis Gaulish bearskin, and 
attended by a single companion, he traversed the lanes 
of the camp and leant over the teu1>rope8. The 
soldiei^ he found every^fhere vying with one another 
in the praise of their young general : one boasted of 
his noble descent, another of bis manly beauty; bis 
patience, his kindness, his serene temper were in the 
mouths of all. To-morrow, they said, in the ranks, 
they would prove their gratitude and affection : they 
would sacrifice to vengeance and glory the faithless 
foe who had violated the peace of Home. At this 
moment an emissary of Arminius riding to the foot 
of the rampart, proclaimed aloud in the Latin tongue 
his leader's promise of wives, lands, and a daily 
largess to all who would abandon t,he Roman service 
and take reiiige in the ranks of freedom. The offer 
was received with shouts of indignant scorn. Let 
but the day break, exclaimed the legionaries, let hvi 
battle be joined, a/nd we vMl seize each for himself 
on wives and lands and plunder. Germanicus 
withdrew well pleased with the result of his experi- 
ment, which was succeeded by a dream of favourable 
omen. The harangue he addressed next morning to 
his men contains a vivid description of the disad- 
vantage under which the barbarian laboured, from 
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tue size and weight of hiB veapone, hie want of de- 
fensive armoiK, bi£ slow and unwieldy motions, his- 
ignorance of discipline, and impatieiice both of toil 
ud pain. Ev^jihing that made him most tenible 
at firat sight wafi found, wh^i examined, an eaenm— 
branee and a defect. Encouraged and confirmed in 
their hopes and expectations, the Eomans prepared 
cheerfully for the combat.' On the other hand, 
ArminiuE and his asBOciates wae not less ]H^mpt and 

energetic. Each at the head of his own. 
w«a%imat people described the Bomaa army as the- 

mere r^nnant of the Varian legitMia, ti» 
swiftest of foot, who had saved thanselves once by 
fiight from Grerman vengeance : they were no other 
than the recreants of the Rhenish camps, who would 
rather rise against their own officers than rally in the 
face of the enemy. TheBe> th^ said, were the slavee- 
who bad been reduced by stripes, the wretches who 
had skulked fr<»n pursuit of the brave Gherasd t» 
the furthest shores of the ocean. Nor were the 
Crermana suffered to forget how cmel and rapacions- 
these ruffians had shown themselves in their momenta^ 
of saccese : the freedom of the patriots warriors was. 
the last posseesioa le& them ; let them now defend it 
with their lives.* 

The position of the GemianB occapied the declivity 

of the hills which bounded the valley of the 
udii^Gf Weser, extending into the broad plain at 

their foot and resting on a wood in the 
rear, which, from the absence of undergrowth, pre- 
sented no <^atacle to a retreat." The Romans, how- 
ever, having crossed the stream at various pointB, 

' Tbc Ana. a. 12, 13. * Tac Ann. a, 14. 

* Tacitna calls the epot " Campns mi IdUUlTilo nomeii.* Tbere 
is no clae for idcntifjiog it. S«e the artiola on the w<»rd in Smith'a 
Diclionary of Geograph!/, in whidhGiimia is said to have shown that 
the plain was probably called TdisIaTieo, that ie, Ihe maidm't meadam^ 
from idisi, a maiden, and wieee, a meaiiov. 
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contrired hj skilful mOTemeitte to outflank their op- 
ponente ; and vtiile the caraliy gained the wood be- 
hind them, the main strength of the legions engaged 
theii attention in the plam. The front line ai the 
Germans, drawn up at the foot of the hills, wa^ driven 
haek and sought refuge in the wood at the same 
moment that the bodies kept in reserve behind, 
assailed by the Boman bone, were dislodged bom its 
^eltet, and driT«i headlong towards the plain. The 
Ohearoici, the bvav^ andsteadiest of the native forces, 
had occupied the centre of the declivity ; but neither 
their resolute courage, nor the skill and vigour of 
their leader Anniniua, availed to sustain them against 
the overwheludng pressure of the conflicting tides of 
fugitives on either side. Thus thrown into confnsion, 
the rout of the G-ermans was rapid and complete. 
Armlnius and Inguiomeros still maintained the 
unequal conteet with conspicuous gallantry; but, 
hemmed in between the advancing forces of the 
Bomans, their deBtmotion seoned inevitable, and they 
owed their lirea, bb was suspected, to tlw treachery 
of some German auxiUaries, who suffered th«u to 
faozst throQ^ their ranks, disfigured and wounded. . 
Broken in &ont and rear the remnant of their host 
took Sight at every p«int where they could find an 
opemisg : great nmnb^a were skin in attempting to 
cross ^e river before, many more fell in the wood 
behind t^em, ^ikere they climbed the trees for safety, 
bnt were transfixed with arrotra, or cmshed. by the 
f<dUag of the trees themselves : over an area of ten 
nnlea in width the ground was tiiickly strewn with 
t^e bodies of the sla^ ; and if the combat itself had 
been soon decided, the pursuit and slaugfater con- 
tinued without intermission till nightfalL At the 
dose of the day the victors reared a great mound of 
eaitb, which they surmounted with the arms of their 
slaughtered enemies, and the chains found ready in 
their camp for binding their captives. On the 
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summit they raised a stone pillar inscribed widi the 
names of the conquered tribes ; and, finally, the anny 
saluted the absent Tiberius with the title of Im- 
peiatoT, ascribing the fortune of the day, with re- 
doubled loyalty, to his sacred auspices.' 

Yet no sooner had they completed these memorials 
xtarwtiTi- of their triumph than the worsted foe ral- 
ES'^^^J^ liod, it seeniB, for anotiier contest Doubt- 
uh BoiDHt. ^ggg jfjQ victory had been far less complete 
than the flatterers of the empire or the pan^yrist of 
G-ermanicus had represented it. The barbarians, we 
are assured, were about to fly beyond the Elbe, and 
relinquish theii territories for ever, when the report 
of the erection of this insulting monument roused 
them from their panic and despair. Once more 
flinging all timid counsels to the winds, they seized 
a spot surrounded by woods and morasses, and de- 
fended by an old native earthwork, and there collect- 
ing in a mass fomudable alike from its numbers 
and resolution, defied the advance of the conqueror. 
Here invasion reached its limits. C^ermanicus in- 
deed led his legions steadily to the foot of the well- 
manned lines. He made skilful disposittons for 
attacking them. He forced the barrier, entered the 
narrow area within which the Germans were thronged 
densely together, with a swamp behind, and incapable 
of retreat. The struggle was furious and bloody. 
Everything was agmnst the Germans; the closeness 
of the combat, in which their long swords and even 
their unwieldy frames were a disadvantage ; the re- 
collection of their late defeat ; and the consciousness 
that their last stronghold was stormed before t^eir 
faces. Even Arminius had lost his gallant spirit; 
broken by repeated defeats or the wounds he had 
sustained, he was less decided in bis orders, and less 
conspicuous in the medley. Never, on the other 



> Tac Ann. il Ift— 18. 
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hand, did Germanicua more strenuouHly exert him- 
Belf. He strove to carry with his own hand the 
victory hia dispositions had brought witiiinhis grasp. 
Throwing hie helmet from his head, that no Roman 
might fail to recognise him, he adjured his soldiers, 
in tiie midst of their ranks, to redouble blow on 
blow, and give no quarter : this, he cried, was no day 
tor making captives, but for utterly deetroying the 
Crerman nation. Multitudes of the barbarians were 
slain, while the invaders acknowledged but a trifling 
loss. ^Nevertheless the legions, we are told, were 
recalled from the scene of slaughter to their camp 
for the night, while we hear nothing of the rout or 
retreat of the enemy. It is admitted that the en- 
gagement of the cavalry in another quarter was 
indecisive. No song of triumph arose on the dis- 
persion of the great Grerman confederacy, at the 
abandonment of their country, or their flight behind 
the Elbe ; there is no word of their suing for peace 
or pardon. If Germanicus erected yet another 
trophy, and emblazoned it with a flaunting inscrip- 
tionj proclaiming that he had subdued all the na- 
tions between the Rhine and Elbe, the narrator of his 
exploits himself confesses that the boast was vain 
and presumptuous. Of all the native tribes the 
Angrivarii alone offered to capitulate; but their . 
humble submission appeased, it is said, the ven- 
geance of the conqueror, and he consented to accept 
it as a national acknowledgment of defeat.' 

Nor was it from any anxiety about his own return 
that Germanicus acquiesced so easily in 
this pretended pacification. The second >»"i^ -i^ 
montii of Bununer saw his l^ons withdraw 
from their advanced posts in the Chemscian terri- 
tory, and retire, some by land, but a lar^e force on 
board the numerous flotilla which had wafted them 

' Tac Amu ii. 19—28 j/fS"!^ 
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to Uie mouth of the Ems.' The veseek were assailed 
by sereie galea, and once more suffered terribly from 
the violence of the winds audwavesi, though the fears 
of the tdmid marinerg may have magnified the loss 
and danger. These disasters, however, sufficed tx> 
raise the Germans again in aims, so little had they 
been di^ixited by the dubious success of the recoil; 
invasion. Geimanicns, always prompt and active, 
however questionable we may think his skill in con- 
ducting, or forethought in planm'Tig, Ms expeditions, 
collected his troops without delay, and by a rapid 
incursion into the lands of the Maxsi and Cbatti, 
checked at least the contagion of their revolt. The 
^^^^ recovery of the last of the Vaiian eagles 
vui^^Sr. ^^ * fintd gleam of glory over the enter- 
prises of Rome in this quarter. Once more 
the legions were led back to their winter stations. 
The yoimg Ceesar was assured that the enemy had. 
never felt such consternation and despair, as when 
they found him pr^uired to take the field at the 
moment when bis fleet was lying Ivoken on their 
shores. Never were they so much dispoeed to enter- 
tain counsels of submission, as during the winter 
tbat followed. One more campaign, he was con- 
vinced, would compMe the conquest of the North. 
But while meditating on his fiitore triumphs, he was 
admonished by many letters from Tiberius, that it 
was time to abandon projects which had reaped in 
fact nothing but recurring disappointmenfB. It'was 
time, the emperor suggested, to change the policy 
which had faiUierto reigned in the Roman quarters, 
and relinquishing the employment of military force, 
which had been attended with grave losses both by 
sea and land, trust to the surer and saCsc metliod of 
engaging the enemy in domestic dissensions. Closely 
as the German confederates had been bound tt^ether. 
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under the ptesBore of foreign f^ression, seeds of 
dismuon were still rife among them, and the policy 
of intrigoe, erer patient and watchfol, conid haidly 
Ml in the end to undermine the nationality of the 
baibariaia. If Luther laurete, he added, w^e yet 
to be gained by arms, it waa fair to leave the harvest 
to be gleaned by the stripling Drusus, for whose 
maiden sword no other foe but the Getmana was 
lefL' 

Hie reasoning of Hberius was specious, aiad the 
conree h© su^eeted required only vigilance Th.*™^ 
and perseverance to be folly succeasfuL iiuuri>™>i- 
fiat in laying down a line at traditional Bt<i^ 
policy, wMch mi^t demand the care of many years, 
and of more than one or two gea»atioitB to effect it, 
he could pledge neither himself nor his BucceMors to 
pergiet in it In fact, the central government ceased 
from this time to taike any warm interest in the 
subjugation of t^e Crermans ; and the dissensions of 
their states and princes, which peace was not slow in 
developing, attracted no Koman emissaries to the 
barbarian camps, and rarely led the legions beyond 
the frontier, which was now allowed to recede finally 
to the £hine.° CChe conquests indeed of GermajiieuB 
had been wholly visionary : the language of Tacitus 

^ Tae. Am. u. 26. Baetoaiia (Tib. 53.) ndds that Tiberias was 
geDcrilly reputed 10 hare dispaiaged the gloritma taeceaea of Ger- 
manicoB aa prejndiciBl to ths public interests. It is vexaCiona, 
liowerer, to obaerre hoir little reUance we can place on the panegyric 
rf Tadtm. Hie «ory of the lart oinp^gn beacB strong featares of 
romance. The interrlew of the Qernian brothen is an heroic epi- 
lode. It is not osnal with ordina^ mortals to conrerae across a 
nraam a handred vardB in width. The night watch of Germanicng, 
thoBgh not in itself improbable, is sospiciouslf in cniaoa with the 
(flic colour of the general nanaUvc ; and the splendid vicloriea 
iscribed to him are evidently belied by the resolls. The flcconot 
of the shipwreck of the flotilla is aclang'of tnrgid eztravagances, am- 
pUfled perhaps ftom the statement which Plmy may have founded, 
vith little discrimination, upon the feuis and fandes of the survivora. 

* We Bhall trace at a laiar period some tnither advance! of the 
empire between the upper Bhine and DsDube. 
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is equally extrBvagant both in vaunting fais triumphs, 
and in blazoning his disasters ; and the almost total 
silence of Dion, a far more sober authority, on the 
exploits of the popular hero, stamps his campaigns 
vith merited insigni&cance. Nevertheless there seems 
no reason to doubt that the discipline of the legions, 
and the conduct of their oflScers, even Tritbout the 
genius of a Sulla or a. Csesar at their head, must 
gradually have broken the resist^ce of the northern 
freemen, and that little more of toil and patience was 
wanting to make the Elbe the permanent frontier of 
their conquests. This accession of territory would 
have materially abridged the long line of the national 
defences, and the garrisons of the Elbe and Danube 
might h^ve afforded each other mutual support in 
the peril of a barbarian invasion. It is not impos- 
sible that the result of one or two more campaigns 
at this critical moment might have delayed for a 
hundred years the eventual overthrow of the Roman 
Empire. It woidd be too much to s^ that the 
failure of such a result is to be regretted ; nor can 
we venture to lament, for the sake of the G-ermans 
themselves, that th^ were not at this period reduced 
to subjection to a power of higher and finer organi- 
zation than their own. But while the gallantry with 
which the G-ermans defended their savage homes must 
always excite our admiration, while we applaud their 
courage and self-devotion, and thrill at the echoes 
of their shouts of defiance and songs of triumph, it 
will be well to guard against an imrefiecting sym- 
pathy with that misnamed liberty for which they so 
bravely contended. The liberty of the Q-ermans was 
at best only the licence of a few chiefs and warriors, 
backed by a dark and a bloody superstition, in which 
the mass of the people, the bravest and least cor- 
rupted part of the nation had no genuine share.' 
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Notwithgtanding the false colours he has aimed at 
throwing over it, the picture of Teutonic freedom 
which Tacitus gives us is gloom; and revolting, with 
its solitary caves or wigwams in the forest, ite sexes 
undistinguished in dress, its women, caxed for indeed, 
hut not for their charms or virtues, but as heast^ of 
burden and implements of labour. That it was 
powerless to effect any progress, or to rise of itself to 
a higher sphere of civilization, appears from the con- 
tinued barbarism of the four succeeding centuries, 
during which it roamed its forests imasaailed by 
Bome, and constrained by no foreign pressure. The 
instincts of Order and Devotion, which distinguished 
the northern conquerors of Europe, lay undeveloped 
in the germ, till, in the course of Providence, they 
met th©^ forms of Law and of Religion which they 
were destined so happily to impregnate. As with 
their own lusty you^s, to whom the commerce of 
the sexes was forbidden till tiiey had reached the 
fulness of manly vigour, the long celibate of German 
intelligence may seem designed by a superior Wisdom 
to crown it with inexhaustible fertility.' 

The offer of the consulship, which the emperor 
now tendered to his nephew, was equivalent 
to a command to abandon the camp; and g™ji«iu 
Germanicus was compelled, with sore re- 
luctance, to relinquish his visions of immortal glory 
for the empty pageant of municipal honours.. It 
-was natural that he should see, in this sudden 

equal and independent ; but Ibit is coatraty to all experience, and is 
opposed to the usage of client or retaineraliip, which seeing to hare 
been common in Getmanf a» well as in GauL The elaTes of tlie 
Oennana, ax oar anlhor himself remarks ^German. 95.), were not 
domestic, like the Boman, bat attached to the soil ; ihej were in &et 
not slaves, but serfs, and aa each we ma/ he aesared that they bore 
arms in (hcirloTds' following. TIte German poliij was probably no 
other than clanship, Qnder which a sjUem of the grosKSt tjtmrtj it 
upheld bj a pcrvprted aontimeut of honour. 

■ Tnc German. SO.: "Sera juTenum Venns, eoqne iaexhansta 
pnbcrlaa.'' 

. ;;lc 
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abridgm^Lt of his triniuptiB, not the piudencQ bufc 
tine je&lousy of hia chief; and such uoquestioQably 
livas the g^tenal vietv of the army, delighted with Ms 
liberality and condesceiisiozi, and of the people, not 
nDwiUing to form the most mi&vouiable judgment 
on liie acts of a raler so destitute of the genial graces 
. which captivate an unreflecting popukce. Yet it 
-caimot in &irness be imputed as a crime to the 
emperor, if he desired to break the connexion be- 
tween his kinsman and the distant l^:Lons of tlie 
Rhine, which bad already expressed their readiness 
to caiTj him to Borne and place him on the throne 
of the GEesars. G-ermanicus, with the geneiosity and 
perhaps carelessness which belonged to bis charac- 
ter, hiid given some ground of umbrage by offering 
laigeBses to the Boldiers from his own resources, such 
as, under a monarchical regime, can only proceed 
safely &om the monar^ himself; and Tiberias m^ely 
foUowed the p<dicy of his predeoeseor in allowing no 
more than two or tliree saccessive campaigns to tJhe 
same leader, beneath the same eagles, and in tJie 
same quarter of the empire. 

With the close of the year 769, G-ermanicns quit- 
Trhnnpb m t^ the STiene of bis high-spirited efforts, 
o*™""'^ being summoned to celebrate the triumph 
which was offered In'm in lieu of victory.' Of this 
flattering distinction, indeed, the emperor took to 
himselfthe lion's ehare. The triumphal arch, which 
was erected on the slope of the Gapitolme, was de- 
signated by the name, mot of G-ermanicus, but of 
Tiberius.* The recovery of the eagles of Varus, and 

' Tsc. Ana. ii. 41.: " Bellnniqae, quia eonficere prohiUloi ent, 
pro coofecto habebaCnr." 

' TacLc: "Fine anni omupropHr MdemSatarai obnocpta 
■igoa cum Vtzo unuu, dncM Ctermuid, aiu(ricik Tiberii .... 
dicatur." Tbis flrch of Tiberitu, u it ii calkd, but I know Dot aa 
what preciM BuchoriCj, stood oa the llope of tbe Clinia CBpitolian& 
Deiobrr aoppcMs that it wuBnaIland^ii,ftom iuhtiriagfpa,- 
rentlf beon erected and dedicated in tbe conne of one jeix. AMthec 
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the overthrow of the CrertnaBS, were t<^ether blaz- 
oned on the medals which commemorated the so- 
lemnity.' As the victor ajqiroached the city, ^e 
popukce, ftdl of entiiusiasm, poured forth from the 
gates to the twentieth milestone to meet him, and 
the ardour of the pnetorians, the body-guards of the 
emperor himself^ was not less conspicuous than if 
tiiey had served under his colours or partaken of liis 
benefactions.* The triumph was celebrated on the 
26th of May; the Chemsci, the Chatti, the Angrivarii, 
and the nations generally between the Ehine and 
Elbe, were specified as the vanquished enemy.* 
Captives were forthcoming, of noble birth and dis- 
tinction among their people, to adorn titte cer^nony ; 
■ aaid it was without remorae, without even compassion, 
that the Romans beheld Thusnelda, the betrayed wife 
of ArminiuB, led before them, with the infent child 
whom she had borne in servitude and sorrow.* The 
spoils of war were also exhibited, and the mountains 
and rivers of Germany, together with the battles 
themselves, were represented in pictures or emblem- 
atically designated. But the citizens gazed at 
none of these shows so intently as at the figure of 
the yoimg imperator himself, conspicuous for the 
manly graces of his person, and surrounded in his 
chariot by the five male descendants of his fruitful 
union with Agrippina. Surely there was no room, 
behind so well-plenished an equipage, for the slave 
■who attended the happiest of heroes in the crisis of 

arch of 'nberios was erected hj the emperor CUadias near the 
theatre of Pompeiiu. SueL Claud. II. 

' See lEckhel, Docir. Niaim. vi. 209. : " Signis receptii derictis 
■Gennanis." Tiberiue took t)io title of Gcmmnidns (Dion, Irii. 8.), 
bat declined that ot Pater Patriffl. Tac. Ann. I 72. 

' Enet. Coiiff. 4. 

■ Tac. Ann. iL 41.; "C. Cfocilio, L. Pomponio, coss^ Qennanicos 
Coisar, A.D. vii. Eal. Junior, triumpbavit de Chcrnscie, Chattisqne, et 

' StrabOiTU. p. S9I.: who gives the child the Dame of Thame* 
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his felicity, aod whispered in Ms ear that he yras 
only mortal I Yet the spectators at least required 
no such grisly memeato. Iq the midst of their 
brilliant jubilee they were smitten with a painfiil 
misgiving : they remembered how their affection for 
the father, Drusiis, had been blighted by sudden dls- 
appoiatment; how Marcellus, the uncle, had been 
snatched away in the glow of his youthful popularity : 
brief and ill-starred, they murmured to themselves, 
were the loves of the Moman jleopie.' 

• Tac. Aim. il. *!.: "Brereg et infanBtos popnUBomani amorea." 
The liat of «nrlj berearemenu of the eame class migbc be enlarged 
with the names of Caios and Locios Ciesar, and eren of Agrippa 
Postmnns : tiDt I do not Tentare to step beyond the lines traced by 
Tacilos, and attach to any of these the same pauiM reminiscences 
he has specified in the ca«e of the othen. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

lUMkn of GennBDicD* to the East, and of DraBos to' IHTricnni. — 
Betirement of Msrobodnoi, knd death of ArminiaB — Gcrmanicm 
Joumejs through Greece and Aiis Minor. — Intrigues of PiM and 
^ancina agoinit Um. — He eettles the aSain of Annenia, and 
Tiiils 'Egjjit. — His sickuew and death imputed to Piso. — Grief of 
the citizcns.-'Fiao aCiempts to seize the government of Sfria. — 
Is baffled and sent to Rome. — The triends of Germanicns accnse 
tiiTTi before the seaale. — His defence, soicide, and condemnation. 

"nberins free from anspicLon of the murder of Gormanicns. — 

Imposture of Clemens. — Intrigues of LilM Dmsus.— Deterioration 
in the conduct of TilKrins.— Infloence of Liris ovet him, and of 
Sqjaniu. (A.i>.17-20,A.c. 770-7:3.) 

The cloud which lowered on the countenance of the 
Koman people was dispelled by an act of 
opportune liberality. Tiberiua now stepped otrmuicm 
forward in the name of hia adopted son to "^ 

bestow on the citizens a largeas of three hundred ses- 
terces a-piece, and they hailed with acclamations the 
annotmcemeut that the senat«, at his desire, had chosen 
their favourite for the consulship of the ensuing year. 
It was conddered as a special mark of honour that 
the emperOT deigned to acsept the same office in 
ronjnnction with him. But ere the period for bis as- 
suming it had arrived, a new duty had been found 
for him to discharge. The afiairs of the East required 
to be set in order. The decease of Archelaua, the 
king of Cappadocia, who had lately died at Borne of 
distress and apprehension, under a chaise preferred 
gainst him in the senate, had offered an opportunity 
for annexing that country to the empire, and its am- 
ple revenues bad enabled Tiberius to reduce by one- 
half the tax of a hundredth on sales,' The organiza- 

■ Tac. Ami. ii. 42. ; " Frnctibas ejus levnri [ 
gal pTofcisns, duceute^mam in postecum statu 
TOL. V. H 
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tion of this new acqiuBition remained to be completed. 
At the same time the people of Commageae, aiid the 
still autonomous districts of Giiicia, were said to de- 
sire, on the recent death of their native princes, to 
be subjected to the direct dominion of the Bomans^ 
while the provincials of Judea and Syria, on their 
part, were exclaiming c^ainst the weight of the im- 
perial burdens, and entreating to be partiallj relieved 
from them.' Kor was the peace which had reigned 
between Rome and Parthia since the interview of 
their chiefs on the Euphrates secure and satisfactoiy. 
After more than one- court-revolution, Vonoaes, a acm 
of the great Ptmiates, whom Augustus had retained 
as a hostage, pethapa at his father's desire, apd had 
bred in Soman manners, had been- called to t^ 
throne by the voice of bis countrymen, and placed 
there with the consent of the imperial govemm«it. 
Sut his subjects sooo msnifeeted di^OBt at the foreign 
haUts of their new ruler, and ventured to diseaxd 
him. He took refnge, it fqipears, not among hie old 
friends tine Romans, but in the kindred land of Ar- 
menia, which not only offered him an asylum, but, 
in the actual vaotmcy of it« own throne, accepted him 
precipitately as its sovereign. Hereupon Artabanus, 
chief of the nei^bouring Idagdtmi of Media, but 
himHelf of the-royal rac9of the Arsacidse, whom the 
Ffurthians had invited to rule over them, required 
the Armeniims to aunender the fogitive; but Silanu^ 
the proconsnl of Syria, was instructed to anticipate 
this result, and had succeeded in getting possession 
of his pwaoQ by artifice, to be kept in custody within 
the Roman froutierB, and employed on some fatnre- 
occasion. The Partbians were indignant at the loea 
of their victim, the Anoeniana mortified at the in- 

WM proTerliiBli; B poor coDntiy: "Mondpiis locnfUaegetBOitCtp- 
padocam rex:" perbapi loinB tTBunies weie foimd accmnnlsted to 
the royai ■tnmgholda. 

' Tic. I.e.:'* ProTincin Syria atqne JndBa, fesuE oneribm, dimi- 
nntionem triboti orabant.'' For the annexatioii of Jndea on ttw- 
baauhment of Art:heUiu, ue Tol. ir. cbap. xxxTiL 
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suit to the object of th^ choice ; but Silanus was 
directed to amuse and oegotiate with both powers, 
and avoid an op^L rapture by all the arts oi diplo- 
macy.' Tib«ius m^ht hope that the miadon of a 
chief of higher name and authority, attended by an 
imposing force, and aurrounded with the pomp of 
imperial dignity, would awe, as on former occasions, 
the murmurs of his rirals into silence. Resolved not 
himself to abandon the helm of goTemraent, and 
deeming Ms own son Drosus too inezperi^iced for 
the arduous office, he made dioice of Oermanicus to 
represent the majesty of the empire in the East. 
For this purpose he placed him in the same position 
as Agrippa had held under Augustus, and required 
the senate to confirm by a decree bis appointm^it to 
an extraordinary command over the proTinces beyond 
the Hellespont, with full powers for making war or 
peace, for annexing proviocee, en&andusing cities, 
and modifying their burdepp. Tiberius wonld allow 
no delay. The young Ctesar was directed to cross 
the sea the same autumn, ajid the consulship, which 
he had been summoned from Germany to hold, he 
was permitted to retidn in Asia.^ 

In the course of the same year DrasBS was sent 
into Hiyricum, with direddona to watch 
the movanents of the Germajis on their Hii»uir»iFnt 
soathem frontier.^ Of the two princes 
Drusus was supposed to be the emp«ror's &vourite, 
and such, as his own child in blood and the child of 
hjs cherished VipsEmia, he might naturally be. But 
the citizeos cast themselves on the opposite side, 
and show^^d all their afEectioa on Crermanicus, 
whose character was made to shine in popular nar- 
ratives in contrast with that of his less fortunate 
couBin. A reason for this i««£erenee they dis- 

■ for the afiiuTB of Panhia and Aimei^ in detail, see Tac. Aau, 
ii. \—4. 

» Tac. ^nn. iL 43. « Tac Am. a 44. 
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covered ia Uie fact of his higher maternal descent ; 
for CretTiianicus was the son of an Antonia ; while the 
mother of Dmsus was a Vipeania only, and his grand- 
sire, PomponiuB Atticoa, tiie Mend of Cicero, was a 
simple kn^t.' But the coosiiis, or brotheTS as they 
were legally styled, were nnconscions of these jeal- 
ousies, or at least unaffected by them. Whatever 
dissimilarity there might be in their tempers, they 
lived in perfect amity. Tiberius was anxious that 
DrufiUB sfaoold emalate the elder prince in the career 
of public toils and honours. He was glad to remove 
him from the dissipations of the capital; he was de- 
sirous also of completing his military training ; it was 
surmised by some that be felt more secure in his own 
elevation above the laws when each of his children 
stood at the head of one of the chief armies of the 
republic. But the state of affairs on the Danubian 
frontier undoubtedly required the presence of a com- 
mander on whose loyalty and zeal the emperor could 
fuUy rely, and the mission both of G-ermanicus and 
Dmsus seems to have been dictated by a legitimate 
policy. 

The withdrawal of the Soman forces from the soil 
w>T bintn <^f G-ermany had restored peace to its north- 
•l^^udux ^^^ districts; but no sooner were Arminius 
5In[u^i». and bis Cheruscans relieved from their an- 
*■"■"*"'"■ nual aggressions, than they turned their 
arms on their own brethren, the Snevi in the south. 
The kingdom of Maroboduus, which he professed to 
rule after the feshion he had learnt in the city of the 
universal conquerors, gave umbrage to the national 
spirit of the yet untamed barbarians. Even among 
luB own subjects there were many who viewed his 
innovations with disgust. On the first onset of the 
CheriiBci, the Semnones and Langobardi, who were 
numbered among the Suevic tribes went over to 
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them ; and this defection was but partially balanced 
hj the caprice of Jngulomerua, the bravest of the 
northern patriots, who, with a band of clients and 
retainers) attached himself to the eerrice of Marobo- 
duus. Nor indeed had the Cherusci been bo long 
confronted with the BomaQ legions without acqoii^ 
ing some knowledge of their tactics. When the two 
native armies met in the field they were found to be 
armed and marshalled alike, after the fashion of the 
masters of tiie art of war. Each of the rivals could 
vaunt that they had learnt to baffle the terrible Bo- 
mans with their own weapons : the Cherusci could 
point to the spoils they had wrested from Varus ; the 
Marcomanni boasted that they had kept Tiberius him- 
self at bay and sent him back unlaurelled across the 
Danube. The battle which now ensued between them 
resulted in the defeat of Maroboduus ; and upon this, 
many of the tribes he had enlisted under his stand- 
ards passed over to the other side : when he could do 
longer make head against the triumphant Arminius, 
he prostrated himself before the emperor and im- 
plored his succour. Tiberius replied that he had no 
right to look for assistance from the power from 
which he had himself withheld aid in its contest with 
the Cherusci : nevertheless the Bomans were mag- 
nanimous as well as powerful, and would not refuse 
to interfere to save their new client from destruction. 
It was under these circumstances that Drusus was 
despatched to the Danube, with directions ostensibly 
to negotiate terms for Maroboduus: but he received, 
it would seem, more private instructions, to raise fresh 
enemies against him, and secretly effect his ruin from 
another quarter,' Shielded from the violence of Ar- 
minioB, tJie king of the Marcomanni was overthrown 
by the intrigues of Catualda, a chief of the Crothones, 
who had suffered some injury at his hands. Driven 

■ Tac ^Ri*. ii. 44 — (6. 
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acroBS tiie Danube, he addressed a letter to Tiberius, 
iu whioli he solidted an asylum in tiie Bo- 
•nktiiJw man territories, sod Ms request was coldly 
TumBt/i. granted. Retained in honourable confine- 
ment at Ravenna, be was constantly amused 
•with the hope of being restored to power by the Ro- 
man armies : but the expected moment never came, 
and after lingering in suEpenee and disappointment 
tlirough a period of eighteen years, he died at last an 
object of scarcely merited contempt to the few who 
yet remembered that he had been a king and tbe 
founder of a kingdom.' 

Tbe success of the aiti&oes of Tiberius gainst 
Q,,^ o, 6-erman liberty was further exemplified in 
t^}nT' tba oflfer he is said to have received at 
*-"■"*■ this period from a chief of the Chatti, bo 
effect the removal of Arminius privily. The bar- 
barian demanded to be furnished with some subtle 
poison, such as the Romans were but too skDftil in 
preparing. This neiarioua proposal was recited to 
the senators by the emperor's command, that they 
might hear his generous reply to it. Their Others, 
he reminded them, had forbidden the employm^it 
of p(»aon against PyrrhuB, for the Romans were wont 
to avenge themselves on their enemies, not by secret 
madiinations, but openly and with arms.^ But the 
-empire, in fact, had no more now to fear, from the 
influence of its ancient antagonist; for Arminius, 
the bulwark of G-erman independence, degenerated 
in the b<»ir of bis triumph from the virtues of a 
patriot chief, and himself afiected the tyranny over 
his countrymen which he had baffled in, Crermanicus, 
and rebuked in Maroboduus. His people retorted 
upon him tbe lessons of freedom with which be had 

' Tttc, Jan. ii. 63, 

' Tac ^nn. iL 88. See, for the generoei^ of Pftbricins, Plntareh 
m JV*- 12> Cic de Off. iii. 22.; VaL Mai, Ti 5. 1„ and other 
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is^uied tbem, aod after a atru^Ie of some length 
jmd laaity vidBsitudeB, he -waa elain by domestic tiea- 
cheiy. The liberator of Oermany had acMered vic- 
ttay over l^e Boioans, not in tbedr youth and ireak- 
nees, like Pontins or Foreena, bat at the period of 
their highest power and most varied resotiroes. His 
life was ext^ded through thirty-sevMi years only, 
during twelve of which he had Mjoyed the chief 
}d&ce among his oountrymen : his name, though ita 
reputation was clouded at its close, continued long to 
be chanted in thedr hooBeholdB as the watchword of 
libot^ and glory: but to the Greeks, whose view 
was lunited to the world of Hellas, the fame of the 
German hero remained unknown ; and evrai the Bo- 
mans disregarded it in comparison with more ancient 
celebrities, till Tadtna rescued it from obscurity, 
and poured on it the full flood of his immortal elo- 
quence.' 

The operations which occurred at the same period 
■on the sonthem frontier of the empire were 
of little political importance. While the ''^•^^^ 
African pxoTinces were numbered among 
the most opulent of the Roman possessions, they were, 
from the diaracter of the country, generally exempt 
from the barbarian warfare, by which so many other 
districts were harassed or als^rmed. The skirts of 
the long chain of the Atlas, indeed, always harboured 
tribes of unsubdued and {H:edatory barbarians; but 
the strength of the African hordes was so feeble, their 
means and Fesonroes so limited, that their warfiare 
was rather t^t of banditti than of hostile nations- 
Only when marahalled by a chief of Homan origin 
or training could they become formidable either from 

' Tac Atai. he. If the twolre years of his authority are coonled 
linn the defeat of Vacoi (762), his death would take place in 774. 
Tacitus doea not mark the date very distinctlj. Dion only once 
mentions (he name of Armioius, in connexion with Varas, and never 
alludes to bim again. 
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their skill in fight or their powers of combination. 
Thus in the wars of the first desar, a knight named 
gittius had placed himself at the head of a disciplined 
force, with which he had seemed for a moment to 
hold the balance between the contending Mictions of 
Borne itself. We now read of the eicploits of a native 
warrior named Tacfarinas, who turned the science 
he had acquired in the Goman camp, as a captain of 
Numidian auxiliaries, into an instrument of arrogance 
and insult to the majesty of the empire.' Having 
deserted the service of the proconsul, he had gathered 
round him the bands of roving robbers who infested 
the mountains, and had divided them into troops 
and companies. Accepted as their chief by a tribe 
called the Musulani, be had associated with them 
the Moorish warriors on their borders, who owned 
the sway of a leader named Mazippa : while the one 
body, armed and trained after the manner of the 
legions, formed the main strength of these confede- 
rate forces, the other, following the fashion of the 
country, skirmished actively on its fianks, and car- 
ried fire and sword within ^ht of the Roman can- 
tonments. Disaffection was spreading among the 
subject nations of the province itself, when the pro- 
consul Fmius CamilluB advanced with the forces 
under his command to repress it by a decisive blow. 
The defence of the peaceful province had been en- 
trusted to a single legion with its auxiliary cohorts, 
and this little army well handled was suEBcient to 
overcome all resistance in the field. Tacfarinas, 
confident in the tactics he had learnt from his late 
masters, ventured to give battle, and suffered a 
speedy defeat. The proconsul claimed the hononrs 
of a conqueror; and Tiberius, it was surmised, was 
the more willing to grant them on account of the 
obscurity of his name, which, high as it once stood 

' Tac. Ann. ii. 52. 
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in the fasti of the republic, had been illustrated by 
no distmctions Bibce the almost forgottea days of 
the G-aulish invasion.' CamilliiH himself had had 
no previous experience in arms; nor was he now 
elated with success, or tempted, as the chastiser of a 
horde of savages, to believe himself a mighty general. 
He was not indeed aware of ^the fact, soon proved by 
the event, that his success was illusory aud indecisive. 
Crermamcus, after passing hut a few months in 
Borne, had departed by Ancona and the 
Dalmatian coast, where he had had an in- □••m^Qi" 
terview with Druaus, to assume his ample ^.n'"™ 
powers in the East. By the first day of *■"■'"■ 
the new year, the commencement of his consulship, 
he had arrived at Nicopolis, the city founded by 
Augustus on the shores of the Ambracian Gulf. The 
descendant in blood of Antonius, and in law of Octa- 
vius, might behold with mingled feelings the scene 
of a battle so fortunate, and at the same time so 
&tal, to his race.' From thence he shaped bis course 
through Athens, where he recommended himself to 
the citizens by his studied moderation, in dismissing 
all his liotors but one ; and received in return the 
highest compliments the Athenians could confer, 
which consisted, it would seem, in a studied pane- 
gyric on their own greatness.* From Athens he 
crossed to Euboea, and thence to Lesbos, in the usual 
track of the Boxoan proconsuls. From Lesbos, how- 
ever, he took a jrider sweep, visiting the Propontis 
and the cities on both its shores, and entering the 
Euxine Sea, partly to gratify his interest in scenes 

' Tac. I.e.: " Sun poit reclperatorem Urbis, filininqne ejni Ct- 
millani, peD«g atiu rmniliu impenitoria Una fuent." 

■ Tac. Am. iL 5a : " SbctbIm iib Auguato numbia) (the beaki 
fiupended ia the temple of Apollo) caitraqae Antonii, cnm recordB- 
ttone majomia Bnonim adiit" 

'Toe. I.e.: "Excepem Gneci qnEnliuimia honoribni, retera 
•norain facta dictaqae pnefeientei, qao ploa dignatioiiii adulatio 
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of histoiic celebrity, partly to console and enoMirage 
by his presence the places which had Euffered most 
severely from the viciEsitudea of war and the oppres- 
fiioQ of unjust rulers.' Only the year before no less 
than twelve cities of the interior had been overthrown 
•or damaged by a destructive earthquake : but st^is 
had been already takea through a special commission 
of inquiry, and by the prompt remission of several 
years' tribute, to repair the «^eote of this extraordi- 
nary visitation.* O-ermanicus does not se^n to have 
made it part of his business to viat the sufEra^rs. 
His travels were prompted perhaps chiedy by ctiti- 
osity of a character mcse or less enlightened. Thus, 
for instance, he stewed for the coast of StmotJiraciA, 
in order to be admitted to the myaterioas rites of 
the Cabiric priesthood, but could not reach it from 
adverse winds. He landed, however, on the shore 
-of Ilium, again skirted the coast of Asia, and con- 
sulted the cNcacle of Apollo at Glares, where tiie [niest 
who revetted the answer of the divimly is said to 
have given him an intimation of the early death 
which awaited him. 

The interests which Crermanicus thus i^pears to 
Hucmnu have indulged were scarcely w«i;hy, per- 
^5^p^ haps, of the prinoe to whom public ^feirs 
^umUoisjiii. q£ gQ much importance were entrusted, at a 
moment wh«i every step he took was watched, as 
he must have known, with jealous scrutiny, not only 
by the emperor, but by at least ane powerful rivaj 
■among the nobles.' It is posrable, indeed, that the 

' Tac. Abb. ii. SI. 

' Tac. Ann. ii. 47. : " Eodem anno (770) dnodecim Mlebres Asic 
nrbes conlapeiE aoctnrao molii t&rrm .... mittiqae ex Senata 
pUcuit qui pr&BCDtia specUret refovereCqae." A p ii a ku ' i an Beoator 
wag seal to obviate tny jealooEy on the put of the consnlu'^oravor 
of the province. It is just poaeible that (his naight bellierefasoo wbf 
OennunicnB omitted to visit the injnrad cities. 

* Tacitus notices the antiqaarisn spirit of (he Greeks rather cob~ 
temptaousl/. Hiit. iL 4.: " ijpectata ooalentia donisqDetegimi,qiue- 
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nmocent character of a trareller and a sightseer wu 
porpofiely adopted to disarm easpicion : but in fact 
& wiser man than the young Cssar would bare felt 
that he tvaa toore concerned to guard by vigorona 
and decisive movements against the intngnes of a 
feUow-sabjeet than the distrust of their ruler. On 
appointiag Crermaoicus to the command in t^e 
Eaatem provinces, Tiberius had taken the precau- 
tioD, BO his conduct was interpreted, of removing 
from the government of Syria the prince's friend 
and adherent Silanua, and placing there a man whose 
pride and personal pretensions might be used as an 
initrument for controlling hie ambition.' Cnieus 
Piso, on whom this appointment was con- ftu.Drth. 
ferred, was a m^nber of the Calpumiaji J^'j^i,. 
gens, which daimed as high an antiquity SScH^^ 
is any of the oldest families of fiome, and '•'•^■ 
at least in the last century of the republic, had re- 
peatedly filled the highest magistracies. The sur- 
name of Piso was common to more than one branch 
of tiiis noble house, and the prsenomen Onteus had 
descraided to the personage now before us from a 
tsther who had foi^ht through the wars of Cs^ar 
and Pompeius, bad shared the disasters of Cassius 
and Brutus, and though pardoned by Octavius, had 

que alia lactam antiqnitatibus GcEccomm gemu incerts letnitati 
■SgiL" But the Kom&a oobies abowed their Hellenic cnltnrc bf 
■fTectiag a liiDiUT taste; thu9 Obbu*. the Coiir at leut of Ldcbu, 
■pent & day in TiaitJag the plain of Troj, ander the gaidance of a 
Mtiyedccroae: "Herceas, monstrafor ait, nonreapicia aras?" Phart. 
u- 979. Comp. viii. 851. : " Nam qaia ad exnatam Cancro torrente 
87(001 Ibil, etimbriferaiiccaiinbPleiadeTbebag, Spectator NiliF" 
ud tbe whole spirit of the description of the Nile in the tenth book, 
Seealao the addresi to Celer in Statins, S^v. ii. 2, 197.; 
"Te pneaide noscat 
Vnde palndosi fcecunda licentia Nili .... 
Dnc et ad Xoiathios Manea nbi belliger orbis 
Coaditor Hyblow pcrfosna nectaie dorat . . . ." 
' Tac. Ann. ii. 43. The daaghter of Silanna wm belnAhed to 
Kcro, the ^esc bod of Germanicni, thena mere child. The maniage 
leenu never to have taken place. 
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disdained to solicit employment under the new in- 
Btitutions.' Only when spontaneously offered him 
by the emperor h^ he deigned to accept the consul- 
ship. GnseuB Fiso, the son, was reputed a proud 
man among the proudest of circles, the magnates of 
the expiring free state and the rising empire ; a class 
whose intense self-assertioQ was inflamed by family 
names, family rites, family images and ensigns. The 
decline of their numbers after the slaughter of the 
Suliaa wars had imparted still greater concentration 
to this feeling ; and claiming complete equality among 
themselves, tiiey hesitated to acknowledge a superior 
even in the emperor himself. To an ^milius or a 
Calpumius, a Lepidus or a Fiso, the son of an Octa- 
vins was stjll no more than a plebeian imperator, 
raised to power by a turbulent commonalty: a breath, 
they felt, had made him, and a breath, they foadW 
believed, might yet overthrow him. Whether as an 
emperor or a private senator, whatever might be his 
actual powers, his pretensions to legitimate rig^ht 
they haughtily despised and repudiated. They had 
marked, no doubt with peculiar jealousy, the alUance 
of the plebeian Octaviua with one of their own 
houses, the Claudian, the nobility of which it was 
impossible to gainsay : but this served only to con- 
vert their disdajn into jealousy, and impel them to a 
state of antagonism or rivalry, from which they had 
before held contemptuously aloo£ When once in- 
vited to compare themselves with their ruler, it was 
eafiy to persuade them that each had individually a 
claim to empire, to the full as good as tbe man whom 
fortune had plaeed in the ascendant. Piso deemed 
himself the natural equal of Tiberius, or if he had 

■ Tae Ami. I. e,; camp. Smitb's Did. of Clou. Ehgrajihi/, an. 
Piio, Noa. 23, S3. Hiere were alia two CriKiu Fisoa before the last- 
mentioned, one quiEnor to Pompeias in the Firatic War, the other 
the ■sBociale of CatilinK, mardered in Spain. It ii not clear from 
which of these the Piios in the text descended. 
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any misgiviDgs of his owd, bis cODsort Plancioa, 
the daughter of Munatius PlancuB, the chief who 
for a moment had trimmed the scales between the 
armed factions of the republic, was of a temper to 
dispel or overrule them. This imperious pi„dM,wm 
woman had formed, moreover, an intimacy JiSSi*^ 
witii the empress-mothei, in whose plans "•**• 
for prolonging the tutelage of Tiberius she had pro- 
bably borne a part. She had learnt to despise the 
son in the cabinet of the mother. Still more did 
the vaingloriouB pair look scornfully on the children 
of the man for whom they had so little respect him- 
sel£ Fiso believed that he was appointed to the 
gOTemment of Syria in order to check the ambitious 
designs which it was so easy to impute to G-ermanicus, 
and Plancina may have been instructed by Livia to 
play the rival to Agrippina ; for the people, at least, 
were easily persuaded that the imperial house was 
already a prey to domestic jealousies. Conscious of 
their own pr^erence for G-ermanicus, they were not 
less convinced of the partiality of "nberius for Dru- 
SU8, and they were persuaded that the fertility of 
Agrippina, the consort of the one, must be a source 
of mortification and dislike, when contrasted with 
the barrenness of Livilla, the wife of the other.* 

The mission which Fiso seems to have considered 
as covertly confided to him, that of thwart- cmiv*«r 
inghia superior, and bringing his authority '^f^i'*^ 
into contempt, he began to discharge with zeal, and 
even precipitate vehemence, from the moment he 

' Tbc. Ann. ii. 43. The name. Livilla. the dinunntiTe of LiTJa, 
was Hied freqaerdj lo distinguiBli tho wife of Drusna from the em- 
picGS mather. Livilla was a daughter of the elder DraBus, and sister 
of Gennaaicos, married first to Cains Ciesar in Titj early joalh, and, 
on his decease, to tbe son of .Tiberias, her coqud. She ma; hare 
bad one dangbter Julia, afterwards uoited to Nero DruBaa aod Itu- 
bellina Blandas, in the first ten jeara of her second marriage : bat it 
vas not till 772 that she bore s son, one of twins, QMued Tibeiiiu 
GemelluB. See Ann. ii. St. 
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quitted Ital;. Following G^manions to Athens, he 
pretended to reflect on bie tmse^nly derogaticm from 
the majesty of the ruling people, in paying Mb tribute 
of courteous admiration to the monumenta of the 
city of Miu^va. The prince, though not uninformed 
of this insolent behaviour, neTerthel^B treated his 
subordinate frith m^ked kindness : on one occaeirat 
be even saved his life, by sending him aasistaaoe 
when in danger &om a storm at sea, and wfa^i his 
death, if he had been overwhelmed in the waters, 
might have been fairly ascribed to accident. From 
Rhodes, where they met for the first time, Piso pro- 
ceeded direct to the eastern provinces, while hia chief 
still lingered on his route ; and on reaching Syria and 
the quarters of the legions, b^an without delay a 
course of conduct which seems to point, not so much 
to a studied hostility to G-ermanicus, as to a rash and 
crude design of seizing supreme power for himself. 
Not only did he adopt every metiiod of corruption, 
to make himself a party among the officii and 
soldiers : he went so fa^ as to dismiss both centurions 
and tribunes of his own authority, and to remodel 
the command of the troops to suit his own purposes.' 
The men, debauched aiready by the general relaxa- 
tion of discipline, seem to have been easily won over; 
and even the provincials, unconscious, it would appear, 

I The exact ponton of Hu) tcnmdi Qarmonicaa, which seenu to 
have oUoved Mm considerable, but ill-defined aniliorit;, is raarked 
by the tenn oA'ttftir applied to him b/ TiberioB at a later period. Am. 
Hi. 1£. It will be Temembered. that when the joiing Cain* Cmar 
was lent b; hi» graadfntber Angiutng to compose the e.fiairs of the 
£aat, B rtctor was provided him, to adviie or eTen, inexperienced a* 
ha wai, to direct tus public meanrei. His Snt rector waa Qnitiniiu 
(vlnn. iii. 48. ), who, ai A. Zompt has shown ia hii Cotxmait Epi- 
Sj^ph. iL> waa probably proconial of Syria al the time of hia airifal. 
The appointiDent of Pi«o seem) to hare been meant u aa Imlcatkni of 
the policy of Angmtna. In the prosoasnl of Syria Oemnuiicni re> 
celTed not a rtdor, bnt, aa aa older man, an adjular only, wbow 
dntiei were leu clearly defined) there i* no reason to aappoae IhaC 
Xiberini had any imlBt«r view in giring him tUf bonorory m> 
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of the true dntdeB of a Roman imperator, applauded 
hia indecei^ indulgence, and entitled him the Father 
of ths LegioTis.^ In these artifices he was warmly 
Beoonded by FUncina, who courted the soldiers by 
appearing at their reviews and exercises, a practice 
which the Bomans pronounced unfeminine ; and the 
romoiir was industnooaly spread that the cimduct of 
her husband, and her own constant abuse of G«r- 
DUiucuB and Agrippina, were not displeasing to the 
emperor hims^t 

Strange indeed it must appear, if these proceed- 
ings have been truly reported, and if, as (XnmiicH 
we are assured, he was fully acquainted tk»].iuid^ 
yiih them, that Gemuaicus should have uasib*. 
postponed their repression to any other object of 
his miseion whatever. Such conduct could have no 
other result, whatever the fed^ing which originally 
jffompted it, than military insubordination, and dis- 
cord in camp and conncil ; and it is difficult to con- 
cave that the vice^rent of tiie emperor could have 
any oibeT duty so urgent as that of crushing the 
fiiBt germs of civil commotion. O-ermanicus, how- 
ever, was advised otherwbe. The settlement of 
the relations of the nnpire with Armenia was the 
direct object of his misdon, and to this he calmly 
devoted bis whole attention. In order to give full 
waght to the terms he was instructed to impose, he 
marched in person within the Armenian frontiers at 
the head of his forces. Instead, however, of restor- 
ing the fugitive Vonones, still retained in custody in 
Syria, to the throne from which the jeal- Heemn* 
oiiBy of the Paitbiaos had ejected him, he S^^^i^^ 
affected to consult the wishes now espressed ^™=^"- 
by the capricious Armenians themselves, in appoint- 
ing in lus room a son of Polemo, king of Fontus, 

' Tac, Ann. iL 65.: "TTt sennoiie Yolgi Fareni Le^onnm ho- 
b^etor." It ignotclearperliBpfvihe^ertliBwiitermMiubjtfiiljTK* 
f>B generslitr of the proTindali, or the rank and file of the maj 
ilNlf. 
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named Zeno, whose early training in their own cu> 
toms gave him a nearer claim to their r^ard. In 
the royal city of Artaxata, and eurrounded by the 
native nobility, the Koman Geesar placed the diadem 
on hia destined vaflsal's head, salutii^ him in the 
name of his new subjects with the title of Artasias, 
fiigiufying greatness or sovereignty. To the envoys 
of Artabanus, who professed an ardent wish to cul- 
tivate the friendship of Rome, and begged for their 
chief the honour of an interview on the Euphrates, 
he replied with the dignity which befitted his posi- 
tion, and the modesty, at the same time, which was 
peculiar to himselC He assented, moreover, to the 
request of the Partbiana that he would, at least 
remove Vonones further from the frontier, and as- 
signed him a residence at Pompeiopolis, on the 
Cilician coast. Vonones, it seems, had been making 
interest with Fiso and Plancins, and built on their 
influence bis hopes of returning in triumph to Ar- 
menia or even to Parthia. It was surmised that 
the ease with which G-ermanicus yielded on this 
point to the desires of Artabanus was partly owing 
to the hostile relations subsisting between himself 
and the Sjnian proconsul. Piso had offended him, 
as an imperator, beyond forgiveness in disobeying 
his commands respecting the movement of troops, 
and the meeting between them, which took place at 
their winter quarters at Cyrrhus, had been marked 
by coldness on the one side, and defiance hardly dis- 
guised on the other. Piso had taken on himself to 
check the customary adulation of an eastern prince, 
who had offered Crermanicus a crown of gold, of much 
greater weight than that he tendered to his subordi- 
nate, rejecting the present to himself with pretended 
indignation, and exclaiming that the compliments 
addressed to his superior befitted the son, not of a 
Bomui prince, but of a Parthian tyrant. ' 
' TttO. Ann. ii, 56—58, 

.,, Google 
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The formal reductioD of Comnu^eDe and Cappo- 
docia to the condition of provinces, com- a„„„ta» 
pleted the work of th« year. In the fol- '^nF"'- 
lowing winter OennanicuB made a tour in '" '■ ""■ 
Egypt, witli the piofeeaed object of examining the 
state of that province ; but his ardour in tbe study 
of antiquities was, it would f^pear, a more urgent 
motive for his journey.' His behaviour to the na- 
tives there was as usual studiously moderate and 
courteous : he not only appeared among them unat- 
tended by soldiers, and in the peaceful garb of a 
Greek philosopher, as Scipio had visited Sicily in 
the beat of the Funic war, but opened the granaries 
for the cheaper and more abundant supply of grain. 
Tiberius is said to have addressed bim wi^ a gentle 
reproof for a condescension which was deem^ un- 
worthy of bis station ; but the affurs of Egypt lay 
beyond the sphere of bis mission, and he was re- 
buked more pointedly for disr^arding the rule 
established by Augustus, that no senator nor even 
a knight should enter ^ypt at all, except with the 
emperor's special permission. While, however, these 
unfavourable retnarka were yet unknown to Ger- 
manicos, be continued his progress, ascending tbe 
Nile from Canopus, visiting tiie Pyramids and tem- 
ples on its banks, and listening wit^ awe and wonder 
to tie mysterious music which breathed from the 
face of Memnon.* He consulted, moreover, tbe 
oracle of the bull Apis, and received, it was said, an 
ominous response.* Nor did he retrace his steps till 
he had reached Elephantine and Syene, the furthest 
limits of the empire.* Tbe real objects of his mis- 

' Tbe motive wli[ch Saetonius alleges, to take meMnre* Tor the 
reller of an impending acarcity, ia not mentioned bj Tacitus, and 
Merog at lean niperfluouE. Snct. Tib. 52. ) Tac Akk. ii. 69. 

■ Tac Ann. ii. 60. 

•Plin,ffiitiVatTLii. 71. 

' Tie. ii. 61.1 "Elephantinen ac S^enen, claa»tro olim Bonani 
imperii; qnod nunc (in tbe time of Trajan) rubra m od rnnrepa- 
VOL. V. 
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Bion to the East bad been already accompli^ed, and 
he might amiwe hia leisore with contemplating the 
wondeie of the land of mysteiy and fable ; but the 
notice which now reached him of the emperofs dis- 
pleasure, hastened perhaps his departure from it. 
The senate indeed, while it listened with sUemt de- 
ference to the mannuTB of Tiberius, concurred in 
voting an oration to his nephew for his settlememt 
of the affairs of Armenia, and an ovation also to his 
son for the capture of Marobodnns. The two jHinoes 
were invited to enter the city in solemn procession 
^^ together.' But Q-ermanicoB now sh^>ed 
n^u his course £rom Egypt to Syria, where he 
' found that his regulations and appoint- 

ments had been aodadonsly overmled by Piso. 
The warmth to which he was at last excitad by this 
insolence seems to have determined the offender to 
quit the province of his own accord. Piso had al- 
ready made preparations for relinquishing hie poet, 
Thai the feeble state of health into which the Caesar 
now fell induced him to defer his departure. Pre* 
sently, however, the young prince seemed to revive, 
HbrtABMi Aiid the provincials vied with one another 
^^ni^ in courtly demonstrations, at which Piso 
Kidbrnu- ff^ JO mortified as to break out into actual 
violence against the astonished populace of Antio<^ 
Betiring, however, no further than Seleucia, he there 
proposed to await the event of his chieTs sickness, 
which had again returned; while the attendants of 

tMdl-," meaning perbap* the Indian Ocean. 879110, ths modem 
Anoum, watanpptMed 10 lie under the Tn^ of Canow, aSwC wUgh 
the aneientf eetmiihed from the diiect njs of the aon baias naibk 
there,aa thej affirmed, at the nunmertoUtice at the bottom of a weU. 
Tliii phsnomenon, howerer, might be obaemd at any tpot within ■ 
quarter of a degree of the actual drde. UanDsrt. z. i. 33S. 1 Malte- 
bruD, Giogr. I 9. Its exact latitude, indeed, ii St° 5' H., while 
the tropical circle ii 23" 28', a difference of 37'. It i* taid, however. 
that the iuclination of the abadowi is still not percqitihU to the eye 
(here. 

> Tac. Ann. iL Bt. 
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G«rmaiiicas murmured their auspidone that he had 
administered poisoii to their patron. They pretended, 
moreover, that he had aasailed his Hfe witii magical 
incant'atioQS, in proof of which they produced charms 
and amnlete, with the remains of human bones, hid- 
den under the floor of hia apartment, and the name 
of GrermanicDB inscribed on leaden tablets buried 
amongst these implements of witchcraft. The Ro- 
mans were fully persuaded of the pretended powers 
of sorcery, and they had ample experience perhaps 
of the actual effects of poison : yet it hardly occurred 
to them that the ose of the one must be superfluous 
as an adjunct to the other. We may be ^owed to 
thini that in produdng this secondary proof of Piso's 
criminality, they have weakened the credibility of the 
primary accusatioa.' 

Meanwhile the messengers whom Piso sent to in- 
quire after the prince's health were natu- i,,^^ 
rally regarded as spiee, if not as assassins. Sl?|f™' 
Gennaxiicus, it seems, was himself fully ^''■'"*- 
impressed with the idea that he was the victim of 
treachery, and he dictated from his bed a letter to 
the culprit, in which he formally renounced hia in- 
sidious pretensions to friendship.* At the same time 
be commanded him to surrender the ensigns of 
authority, and, as aome related, to quit the province, 
fearing to expose to his implacable hatred, on his 
own anticipated decease, the lives and fortunes of his 
defenceless family.' Whether commanded or only 
admonished, Piao sullenly submitted. He put him- 
self on board a vessel, and sailed westward : never- 
theless he continued to linger on his route, awaiting 
the moment of the prince's dissolution to return, and 
boldly seize sigain the proconsular power in Syria. 



•Tac. Ic: "Addnnt pleiiqne.jnssum proTincia dacedeee." 
o S 
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Oermanicus grew rapidly worse. With his fdling 
breath be called his friends into his presence, and 
adjured them to prosecute PiBO and Planciaa as the 
real authors of his death, aud charge the senate to 
avenge his murder with a stern and righteous judg> 
ment. Many brave and noble spirits were assembled 
round his bed, devoted to the republic and ihe O- 
sarean family, and this appeal to their afTectioa was 
not made in vain. They promised to hold his last 
wishes sacred; nor did they fail in their promise.' 
Finally the dying man turned to his faithful Agrip- 
pina, whose heart was ready to break with grief aid 
rage, and implored her to moderate her transporte, 
to check the fury of her indignation, and for the sake 
of their children, so dear to both, abstain &om any 
show of pride which might give oETence to personages 
more powerful, as he said, than herself. This covert 
allusion was supposed to point at Tiberius himself; 
and the rumour was eagerly embraced by a licen- 
tious populace, that their favourite with his last 
breath had warned his relict to beware the midice of 
her natural guardian.' 

The character of Germanicus, as I have already 
intimated, is represented as one of the most 
upoii hii Interesting of Roman history. It is embel- 
lished by tbe warmest and most graceful 
touches of tbe greatest master of pathos among Bo- 
m^i writers, and invested with a gleam of mournful 
splendour by the laments and acclamations of the 
populace to whom he was endeared. It is the more 
difficult to form a just estimate of it, from the im- 
possibility of distinguishing, in the pages of Tacitus, 
the genuine statements of bistory from the gloss put 
upon them by a sentimental admirer. On the whole, 
the impression we may most justly receive is, that 
Germanicus was a man of warm and generous tem- 
per, but too soft, perhaps, and flexible in dispositiuu 

' Tac. Ana. ii. 71. • T»c Ann. fL 7S. 
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ever to have become a patriot or a hero. HU cob- 
desceosion to the Busceptibilities of the Atheniaos aad 
Alexandrians was rather puerile than statesmanlike. 
It is a childish affectation in a ruler to pretend to be 
an equal. The bard and self- controlling Tiberius 
was right in reproving it The emperor, the real 
man of the world, trained in action and suffering, 
knew better the painful requirements of the imperial 
station. Nor, again, was the taste the young prince 
exhibited for mere curiosities, and the excitement of 
sight-seeing, quite worthy of his deep responsibilities. 
His proceedings, indeed, are described by Tacitus in 
the spirit of a dilettante, and some portion at least of 
the frivolity which seems to attach to them may be 
laid perhaps to the charge of the author rather than 
of the actor himself. Such, nevertheless, under the 
circunuttances of the times, was not the stuff of which 
the ruler of a hundred millions of men could auspi- 
ciously be made. We shall meet, as we proceed, with 
similar examples of well-disposed youths born in the 
Boman purple, displaying iu early life almost femi- 
nine graces of character, but degenerating under the 
trials and burdens of maturer years into timid and 
selfish tyrants. But it is futile perhaps and pre- 
sumptuous to draw conclusions front such slight and 
shadowy data as we possess : the remains of Germani- 
cus have been embalmed in the fragrance of an 
immortal history, and it seems a kind of desecration 
to turn him in his tomb. 

The decease of the illustrious Caesar drew tears 
from the provincials, and even from the ^^ 
people of the neighbouring countries, while *'^^^_ 
allies and tributaries felt that they had lost •unr uu 
in him a generous friend and protector. 
Solemnized at a distance from the home of his race, 
his funeral was not adorned with the images of his 
ancestors, which occupied their niches along the walls 
of the paternal mansion : but the place and circum- 

igic 
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stances of his death, cut off as he was by premature 
disease &r &om his native soil, on the spot which 
his virtues and genius had made his own, throw some 
colonr of excuse over the fond idea of a resemhlauce 
between Ii'th and the great Alexander.' The charac- 
ter of the renowned Macedonian conqueror was in- 
deed the type to wfaidi the Bomans were constantly 
tumii^. Pompdna had emulated it; even Crassus 
had aspired to it ; the flatterers of Octaviue had con- 
fidently ascribed it to their patron. The claims of 
Geimanicus to such a comparison were slight indeed; 
the only points of similitude that could be pleaded 
for him were his youth and generosity, the first an 
muversal, t^e second a common attribute of early 
manhood : yet such is the diarm of tiiese qualities 
that they gained him more perhaps of his country- 
men's admiration than if he had conquered a Mithri- 
dates, or avenged the defeat of Carrhfe. His body 
was consumed in the forum at Antioch, alter being 
exposed to public view naked. Such as were already 
su,[M«aof preoccupied with the conviction of his ae- 
*"*°°' sassination are said to have traced on it in- 

dubitable marks of poison ; while leas prejudiced ob- 
servers, it was admitted, perceived no indications to 
justify the suspicion. The friends of Germanicus, 
however, were intent on bringing the supposed cul- 
prits to justice. They seized a woman named Mar- 
tina, a creature of Plancina, and one already ob- 
noxioua in popular estimation to the charge of a pro- 
fessed pdsouer, and soit her to undergo examination 
at Gome, while they concocted th^ formal accusa^ 
tione against both Fuo and his wife. The lieutenants 
of the deceased prince, and as many senators as were 
present, took on themselves, in the abeence of any 
r^nlar authority, to choose a proconsiJ for Syria, in 
anticipation of tie legitimate appointment of tlie em- 

' Tac. Abu. ii, TS. 
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peror. It was importaot for their views against tlie 
late proconBol to occupy the place he had so reluc- 
tantly vacated, and shut the doors of the province 
agaiuEt his unautiiorizGd return. The imperium was 
devolved, after some discnssion unong them and the 
competitioii of more than one candidate, upon Cnesus 
SenUua.' Agrippina herself made no longer stay in 
Syria, but embarked with her ohildieii, and, bearing 
the aahes of her husband, directed her course for 
Kome.* 

Piso meanwhile awaited the long-expected assur- 
ance of his enemy's removal at the i^and of isdt<»it>i<ii- 
Goe. His triumph waa insolenUy avowed, "^o"""- 
He did not hesitate to offer vows and sacrifices on the 
occasion ; and his wife, it was remarked, chose that 
moment foe putting off the garb of mouroing which 
she had recently adopted for the death of a sister.* 
^or were there wanting among the adherents of the 
diagFaced proconsul advisers who counselled him to 
return without delay to Syria, and claim the province 
as his own. Hi a dismissal, if such it really was, bad 
been irregular; it had been unauthorized either by 
the emperor or the senate ; the substitution of a suc- 
cessor might be re|»reaeQted as violent Mid indecent. 
His son Marcus, however, would have dissuaded him 
from so darii^ an act, so near akin to treason and 
rebellion, and recommended rather his continuing on 
his course to Borne, and seekii^ at the emperor's 
hands restitution of the government of which he bad 
been, as was alleged, so arbitrarily deprived* The 
bolder advice prevailed. The more Tiberius actually 
rejoiced in the death of the prince he so deeply dis- 
trusted, the more, it was furgued, would be, for ap- 
peu-ance sake, steel himself ag^st the appeal of that 
prince's acknowledged enemy. At the same time the 
pride of Piso revolted ^[ainst the indignity of kneel- 
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ing even to the noblest of the Bomans. If terms were 
to be made, be would make them sword in hand. 
Without absolutely contemplating an armed iDsor- 
rection f^nst the imperial authority, he still rashly 
fancied that his poeition would be more secure and 
independent at the head of the Syrian legions, than 
as a solitary Buppliant at the door of the palace. He 
addiessed a letter to the emperor, setting 
fimniiniiitof forth Ms complaint« against Germanicus, 
' and representing his claims to the govern- 

ment which had been abruptly taken irom him. 
Then summoning his guards and centarions, he re- 
traced his steps towards Antioch. Landing on the 
coa^t, he intercepted some detachments which were 
marching into Syria, while at the same time he re- 
quired the petty chiefs of Cilieia to furnish him with 
their stipendiary forces.' The Mediterranean it«elf 
was not wide enough to allow the foes of Agrippina 
to pass her without meeting.' An altercation ensued 
between them, which nearly led to a desperate en- 
counter ; but when Vibius Marcus, who conducted 
the widow homeward, cited the aflsassin, as he &eely 
styled him, to purge himself at Borne, Piso abstained 
irom a hostile defiance, and replied that he would 
not &il to appear at the legitimata summons of the 
prcetor. At the outset of his daring enterprise his 
courage seems to have already failed him. His forces, 
indeed, were altogether inadequate to the service 
tor which he had designed them, and bis only hope 

■ Tnc. Am. ii. 7S. Cilieia Aipern, ■» ba> been shown by Zninpt 
(CmiBb Epigr. ii.), was auDexeil to the proTmce of Syria after iu 
■eparalion by AngiulnB frcim Cypnu, which iru anrretlderei] to iht 
•enaCe. Hence we infer that QDirinial, who gained the triucnpbal 
omanieDt« for hii TJclories orer the Homonadensei, a Cilician trihe, 
waiaclnally goTemor of Syria. Tac. Atai. iii. 48. Accordinglr the 
bold act of PiBO in arming the militia of Ihia diniict wai not aa inra- 
lion of another goTemor'a aathority, but only the asvertion of whM 
he pretended to be righlfiilly Iii* own. 

■ Tac. ^R. ii. 79. 
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must have Iain in the cowardice or want of faith of 
the chiefs opposed to him. But Sentius stood his 
ground finnly. He repelled Domitius, the officer 
'whom Piso had sent before him to secure a footing 
in Syria ; and, when Piso himself took refuge in the 
fortress of Celenderis in Cilicia, advanced with the 
forces of the province against it, and sat down reso- 
lutely to reduce it. In vain did Piso try all the arts 
of persuasion and corruption on both the men and 
their leaders. Baffled and reduced to despair he sued 
for leave to remain unmolested in the place, on sur- 
rendering his arms, till the question of the Syrian 
government should be decided by the emperor. His 
conditions were rejected, and no other indulgence 
was accorded him than leave to quit his place of re- 
fuge, and take ship direct for Bome.' 

Thus defeated in an adventure so questionable in 
its character, Piso must have felt his posi- gympuhToi 
tion, whether as a suppliant for the prince's }^^"" 
favour or a claimant for his justice, far more """'="■ 
insecure than it had been before he rashly turned 
back from Cos. The temper of the citizens was in- 
flamed violently gainst him. In their breasts, at 
least, there was no doubt of his guilt; and the free- 
dom with which, in the bitterness of their sorrow, 
they coupled the names of Tiberius and Livia with 
those of the detested Piso and Plaucina was for more 
likely to irritate the emperor gainst him than in- 
duce him to throw a shield over his misfortunes. The 
first news which arrived at Rome of the failing health 
of Crermanicus had excited popular suspicion against 
his uncle: it was muttered that his reputed patriot- 
ism, and the desire ascribed to him to restore the re- 
public, were the cause of the fatal hostility of the 
head of his house. On a premature announcement of 
his death the whole city spontaneously assumed all 
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the outward marks of an appointed mourning; and 
wb^ agaia fceeh arrivalB from Syria proclaimed that 
he was etill livlDg, the people passed to the opposite 
extreme of frantic exultatioo, till the doors of the 
temples were bnrxt with the pressure of the t^owd of 
grateful worshippers.' But Uie fotal assurance of his 
actual decease was not long delayed. The usual 
honours paid to the dead Caesars were de- 
u°i»org^ creed him with more than usual genuine- 
ness of feeling. Triumphal arches were 
erected to him, not in Borne only, but on the Bbine 
and among the heights of the Amanus ; and it was 
recorded upon them that he had died for the r^aub- 
li£.^ His statues were set up in various cities, ^ad 
sacrifices made before them ; finally bis bu8t> was 
placed in the libraries and public galleries among the 
masters of Boman eloquence. The eshibitaon of this 
feeling was directed personally to the hero ; the rest 
of the imperial house could claim no share in it. 
When LivUla, the wife of Drusus, herself the sister of 
the Ifunented piince, brought forth at this time a 
twin-birth of sons, and Tiberius proudly boasted that 
never before had such good fortune befallen a parent 
so illustrious, the people took bo part in his rejoic- 
ings, but rather murmured at an event which seemed 
to add weight and influence to a rival branch of the 
Ciesarean family.' 

The arrival of Agrippina and her mournful equi- 
pi^e, first at Brundisium, and presently in 
™iM« the city, awoke the sorrows of the people 
A.D.M. to a louder and if possible a more universal 
explosion. The funeral honours granted 
by the emperor were not wanting in decent solemnity. 
He ordered the magistrates of every district throi^h 

' SaeL Calig. 5.; Tac Ann. ii. SS. ' Tao. ^nii. ii. 83. 

' Tac. Ann. ii. 84. Of tbese children one was Tiberius Gemellus, 
whose Dome will appear again on (heie pages : the other eeeius (o 
haye died in infancy. 
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which it passed to meet and attend it on its vay ; he 
directed tiiat tribunes tuid centnrions should bear 
the urn on their Bhouldere, and the alters of the Dii 
Manes should smoke with propitiatory sacrifices. 
DmBos, with the younger brother and children of 
Erermanicofi, went forth as far as Tarracina to meet 
it: the consuls, the senate, and a large concourse of 
all ranka fell in with the procession as it drew nearer 
to the city.' Bat one thing seemed still wanting to 
complete these funeral honoora. The emperor, 
the chief of the house which had lost so p,„,„^ 
distiiigniBhed a member, the chief of the JKJJ^Sj' 
state which mourned so cherished a hero, '^'*" 
was himself absent. Even within the city, and after 
the dear i&Daias bad been consigned to the Cesarean 
mausolemn, Tiberina abstained from ap- BaHrnj.- 
pearii^ in public, and letting his people ^SST^ 
behold him in the aame gaarh of mourning "''*■ 
as themselves. Livia also maintfdned a similar re- 
sene; nor less did Antonia herself, the mother of 
the deceased. The suspicions already current against 
^beriuB and the aged empress were confirmed by 
this imaccountable coldness : it waa rumoured thait 
they kept close within the palace lest the people 
should discover that under the guise of sorrow their 
eyea were really t«arless ; and Antonia, it was be- 
lieved, was forbidden to attract attention to their 
absence by showing herself to the citizens.* These 
snrmises were, perhaps, hardly fair. Tiberius may 
have had no personal affection for bis nephew : he 
was probably jealous of him, and mortified at his 
popularity : in the midst of the wailing citizens he, 
at least, might have been no genuine mourner. Yet 

' Other extraordinaiy signs of grief dre recorded hj SnetODiin, 
'<- Efen foreign priacca laid aside their royal omamenta on tbe 
'i»j when this aolemnity was reported to them; the fciDg of the Par- 
thiana abstained from the state exercise of heating. 

= Tac ^wi, iii 3. 
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it is difficult to suppose that one so long trained in 
dissimulation would have found it hard to cast a de- 
cent cloud over his countenance, and a man so crafty 
and politic as he is represented, would have affected 
at least the feeling of the hour, however little he 
may have really shared it. The fact is, howev«', 
that the breast of Tiberius was something very differ- 
ent from a mere calculating machine. He had strong 
feelings, and even violent prejudices on certain poiats 
of conduct. He detested all outward expression of 
sensibility from temper rather than poUcy. Tbe 
lightness and frivolity of the Italian character, en- 
feebled as it now was by moral and sensual indul- 
gence, ita vehement gesticulations, its ready Jaugh 
or sigh, its varying smiles and tears, he despised 
with cynical indignation. Self-sufficing himself, and 
always self-controlled, he scorned the woe or the 
pleasure which seeks relief or sympathy front imy 
outward demonstrations. There was, moreover, a 
do^ed obstinacy about him which forbade him in 
this case to yield to tiie wishes and expectations of 
tbe people, just as on a former occasion he had held 
out morosely against the reasonable inclinations of 
Augustus. He was in fact one of those very unami- 
able men who subject their conduct to harsh inter- 
pretations from mere perverseness of temper, aod 
the dislike and distrust they create in the breasts of 
those around them. In certain positions in life such 
men are unavoidably thrust into crimes, and Into 
such we shall soon find Tiberius impelled without 
the power of resistance. But it is probable that at 
this period at least he was much misconstrued, and 
the time has not yet come to employ those sable 
colours in which the brush of his delineator must 
eventually be dipped. 

The injustice, indeed, of the historians generally, 
and even of aTacitus or a Suetonius, could touch hiia 
no further in his tomb ; but it is not too much to say 
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that the injuBtice of the Boinans of his own day went 
far to confirm the vices, and exasperate the ntarfm 
Jiatred, they so impatiently proclaimed. rftS^SS*" 
Such waa the inconsifitency of his char- '""'* 
acter that Tiberius was keenly alive to the popular 
opinion which he allowed himself so wantonly to out- 
r^fe. He had long felt soreness and resentment at 
the distaste his countrymen had &om an early period 
evinced for him. Mortified at the disappointment 
of his wish, if not his efforts, to conciliate them, not 
the lees was he piqued at the success of his predeces- 
sor in the same course, from whose artifices his own 
pride revolted. The wound festered in silence and 
concealment Conscious of unpopularity himself, he 
became jealous of every mark of popular favour to- 
wards o^ers, and conceived by degrees a deadly fear 
of the guileless multitude of dupes and drones around 
him. Speaking of his position in relation to his 
people, he is said to have used the ezpreseion / hold 
a wolf by the ears.' The description was a tot^ly 
fiUse one : it was the excuse of a coward to himself, 
which he sought presently to justify by acts of spas- 
modic ferocity; but the populace, meanwhile, un- 
conscious of its master's alarms, and alive only to his 
infirmities, indulged in the luxury of woe with a 
levity as frivolous as it proved eventually fatal. Not 
content with maliciously comparing with this neglect 
of Tiberius the warm feeling exiiibited by Augustus 
on the death of Drusus, his going forth two hundred 
miles in the depth of winter to meet the bier, con- 
veying it in person into the forum, and pronouncing 
the funeral address fi-om the rostra, they lavished all 
their praises and acclamations on the widow of their 
favourite, declaring her the true glory of Rome, the 

' SaeL Tib. 25.: "Ul sicpe Inpumm naribna uneredicereE." Do- 
utu3 or TenncG {PAorm. iil 2. 21.) givti the Greek proverb: t£v 
irTKr lx» '^^>' ^^ti"'" "ft"' tx'" 'f^ AptTrtu ttyBfiai. Baamgaiten 
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only genuine cliild of their late master, the laet sur- 
viving specimen of andent virtoe.* Their vows for 
her safety were mingled with passionate adjurations 
for the health and bappineaa of her ofTspring, and 
their escape irom the pexils which snrrouaded them. 
Tiberius chafed at these ebullitions of ill humour, 
and was provc^ed to check them by an edict, in 
which he gravely declared that many noble Bomans 
had died for the republic, but none had been be- 
wailed with such an outburst of sensibility. It was 
well, he said, that it should be so, well for himself 
and for the people ; but let some moderation be ob- 
served. There was a certain dignity and refierve be- 
coming a prince and an imperial people, which might 
be disregarded by private 3)eisonB and petty com- 
monwealths. Enough had been given to sorrow : 
let them remember the example of the divine JuHub 
on the loss of his only daughter, of the divine Augus- 
tus on the death of his grandsons, flow often had 
the Boman people borne with ^rmness the rout of 
its legioBE, the slaughter of its generals, and the over- 
throw of its noblest families \ Pririoea a/re mortal^ 
the ataie is eternal. Let every one v^urti to his 
affaira : let every one, he added, — ^for the season of 
the Megalesian games was at hand, — let every one 
TBgume his wnmeemente. And bo the great tide of 
Kfe closed over the remains of GennanicHS.* 

While he was thus sowing the seeds of a long and 

deep misunderstandingbetweenbimself and 
•uKuihi his people, Tiberius was reflecting, mHi 

gloomy misgivings, on the late proceedings 
of Piso. Though morbidly jealous of any encroach- 
ment on the paramount authority he claimed at home 
and abroad, he was not the less fixed in his resolu- 
tion not to obtrude it on general notice by a direct 

' TacAtm. iii. 4.:*'DecaEpBtrue,solamAogiUtlMUigidDan,niu- 
oum antiqaiUitiB specmien" 
' Tac Ann. iii. 6. 
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vindication. His aim was to throw on the aenate 
the burden of defending the prerogativee it had, as 
he pretended, epontaneously conferred on him. Ac- 
cordingly, while he watched the acts of the procon- 
sul, scrutinized hie motives, and strove to penetrate 
hie designs, he waa not leas vigilant in observing the 
disposition of the nobles, and estimating the support 
they would t«nder to himself. Piso's da^g attempt 
to recover a province fi-om which he had been om- 
oially dismissed was an insult to the government: 
but would the senate regard it as an insult to itself? 
— did it identify the emperor's cause with its own ? 
— might it not rather decline to interfere between 
the ma^er and the instrumfflit he had himself chosen, 
and lean, at least in inclination, to the side of a 
member of ito own body, in opposition to the autho- 
rity which rivalled and controlled it? Such cod- 
BiderationB as these, which Piso himself fully under- 
stood, weighed forcibly on Tiberius, and made his 
measurefi appear tmcertiun and vacillating. The cul- 
prit relied on the boldness and decision of his atti- 
tude. "When required by Sentius to refer his cause 
to the judgment of the emperor, he did not hesitate 
to accept t&fi challenge. From the coast of CUicia 
he had proceeded in the direction of Borne ; never- 
tiieless he did not care to betray by his baste any 
symptoms of anxiety. He travelled slowly from city 
to city, and instead of taking the direct route by 
Dyrrhachiom and Bnmdisium, sent his sou in ad- 
Tiuice with letters full of obsequious deference to the 
emperor, while he stepped himself aside into Dal- 
matda to obtain an interview with Brusns, who had 
zetumed there from attending the obsequies of Q-er- 
manions. Tiberina received the yoong man with 
a&aite^ and even favour. Dmsus, on the other hand, 
whose demeanour was generally open even to blunt- 
ness, affected b reserve and caution, in which he had 
evidently been instructed by Ma father, but assured 
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Piso of bis Lope and tnist that the rumoura about 
the maimer of the Cssar's death would prove entirely 
groundless.' 

The minds both of the citizens and the chiefe of 
H( «mi™ ^-he state being in a feverish state of excite- 
»««■ ment every step the culprit took became a 

matter of suspicion and misconstruction. If on land- 
ing at Ancona he fell in with a legion on its march 
to Rome, having been removed from Pannonia imder 
orders for Africa, and accompanied it for some 
miles on its route, it was reported that he had imdnly 
comted the favour of the ofScers and soldiers; if, 
^ain, he left it at Namia, and betook himself to the 
easier transport of a vessel down the Tiber, it was 
su^ested that his conscious guilt sought to avoid just 
suspicion, or that his treasonable plana were not yet 
fixed and mature. It was charged against him as a 
grave misdemeanour tiiat he had allowed his bark to 
be fastened to the walls of the Csesarean mausoleum 
on the mai^n of the Campus Martiua. The pomp 
and even the affectation ofcheeriulness with which he 
took hia way into the city, attended by a retinue of 
clients, together with his wife Pianoina, and a bevy of 
her female firiends, gave umbrage to a populace bent 
on taking offence. They pointed with malicious spite, 
as their ancestors might have done two or three cen- 
turies before, to the mansion of the Pisos overhang- 
ing the forum, in proud defiance of the commons 
below, and resented, as tokens of guilty ambitiou, the 
laurels and flags with which it was decorated to re- 
ceive its long absent master ; nor less at the number 
of friends and courtiers, who repaired thither to salute 
him and partake of his hospitality.' The death of the 
poisoner Martina, which occurred suddenly on her 
passage to Borne, was regarded by many as a device 
of the accused himself, or was taken as an indication 
of collusion between him and his prosecutors.* 

' Tnfe Ann. iii. 7, 8. > Thc Ann. iii. 9. ' Tac Ann. Hi T. 
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Such being the temper of the public mind, and 
so strong the appearances of Piso's double m, „!„,„, 
guilt, there could be no lack of accusers to p^^J^ 
spring up, and seize the occaaion to make a 
show of their eloquence, their zeal forlaw and justice, 
their love for the £oman people and the family of 
their ruler. It might rather be apprehended that the 
ends of justice would be defeated by the precipitation 
of intemperate assailants, or even by the ialse play 
of pretended enemies. Accordingly when Fulclnius 
Trio, a young noble, ambitious of notoriety, came 
forward, the day after Piso's arrival, to lodge an im- 
peachment against him, the real friends of Germa- 
nicus, those to whom lie had personally committed 
tie vindication of bU cause, were alarmed for the 
success of their maturer plans. Two of these, Vitel- 
lius and Veranius, immediately entered the court, 
and protested i^inst Trio's right to prosecute at all, 
declaring at the same time for themselves that they 
were not come to declaim in behalf of Germanicuij, 
but to attest by their solemn evidence the fact of 
Piso's criminality. These representations were judged 
to have weight, and Trio was refused pernusHion to 
make hia oration against the culprit, as regarded his 
alleged misconduct in the East: he was indulged, 
however, with an opportunity of uttering an harangue 
on the early career of Piso, and of blackening his 
character, to the extent of his ability, by a general 
defamation. Such were the iacilities the Roman pro- 
cedure gave to the young and ambitious deolaimer : 
but attacks like these were mere empty displays of 
rhetoric, and served no purpose but to amuse the idle 
or gratify the malicious. Meanwhile Piso's friends, 
disr^arding such frivolous deraonstratjons, and fixing 
their attention on the real point of attack, were striv- 
ing to secure the emperor himself as judge in the 
case ; for the emperor's consular or trihunitian power 
gave him formal jurisdiction in criminal trials, when- 
VOL. Y. P 
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ever be chose to exercise it Pibo had every reaeon 
to shrink &om an appeal to the people ; nor was he 
without grave apprehension of the bios of the senators 
against him. His best chance of a favourable, or 
even of a fair hearing, lay before the tribunal of Ti- 
berius himself, who had at least no partiality for Ga- 
manicns, and who, it was well known, was indisposed 
to parade himself as the author of strong measures 
gainst senators and nobles. But Tiberius, on his 
part, shrank from the invidious portion of a judge in 
a case so delicate. Not directly refusing the onerous 
responsibility, he seated himself indeed on the bench 
with certain of his own intimates as his assessors ; but 
after listening for a time to the denunciations of the 
one party, and the obtestations of the other, he finally 
remitted the adjudication of the cause intact to the 
senate.' 

Nothing now remained for the accused but to pre- 
Ttatri^of pare his defence in the r^ulai way. He 
ttaTnuM. solicited the noblest and ablest men in the 
city to plead his cause. L. Armntius, Asinius GaUus, 
S. PompeiuB, and others hardly less illustrious, re- 
fused on various pretences to defend him. M. Lepi- 
dus, L. Piso, and Livineius Begulus, at length pro- 
mised to stand by him ; and great was the admiratioD 
of the citizens at the confidence of the friends of 
Gennanicus on the one band, and the assurance of 
the culprit on the other ; while they anxiously asked 
one another what the conduct of Tiberius would be, 
and whether he wojdd sternly repress all personal feel- 
ing, and leave free scope to the force of truth and Uie 
Thtpnimd- influence of eloquence and reason.' The 
S^nw^Sl proceedings indeed were opened by the em- 
tron THMiM, pgjQp ju ^ speech of studied fairness and- 
moderation.^ He represented that Piso had been a 
trusty oflBcer of Augustus, and that he had himself, not 

' Tac. Ann iii. 10, ' Tac. Ann. iii. 11. 

' Tac. ^im. iii. 13, : " Die Seostns Osar orftiionem habnit medi- 
tato temperamenio." 
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vithont the consent of the senate, attached him as a 
coadjutor to Crermanicua.' Whether in that capacity 
he had exasperated hie chief by contumacy and ri- 
rahy, whether he had betcayed satisfoctioD at his 
death, or even actually eEEected it, it was for the 
senate, he said, impartially to decide : if the fotmer, 
he would himself resent it as a &ther, but he would 
not judicitdly panisk it as a prince; if the latter, 
it would be tiie duty of the senators on their part to 
visit the murderer with a murderer's reward, and 
console the family of the deceased with ihe venge- 
^ce which the law prescribed. He recommended 
t^etn to examine carefully the charges of seditious 
intrigues and irr^olar ambition; and whether the 
culprit had actually attempted to recover his province 
by arms, or his faults had been exaggerated by the 
malice of his accusers, whose over-zeal the emperor 
felt bound at the outeet to stigmatise and repress.' 
For what right had they, he a^ked, to expose the 
body to the public eye, mid invUe provincials a/nd 
foreigners to examine tiiepretended tokens of poison 
which it waa vrnpoeeible to teat, if after all the cri/ms 
wasstiU unproved andmatter of judicial inquiry f 
He went on to chaise the Judges not to allow his pri- 
vate sorrow, great as he assured them it was, to in- 
fluence their decision ; to exhort the accused to omit 
no topic suitable for bis own defence, or, if neceasaiy, 
for the inculpation of Germauicua himself; to en- 
courage his advocates to exert their eloquence to the 
utmost in the cause of the unfortunate defendant ; 
finally, he be^ed all parties to disregard any popular 

■ Tbc. I c: " Adjatorem Gemuuiico datum." For the force of 
this expression, see above. 

' TadlQB eaje, " Armis repetits provincia;" ^lat ie, he clumed b; 
foice of urioa poiisessiaa of Ati mm proTince. If ha had occupied > 
poal Buch as Celenderie in anotlier province, a,nd cmplojed iW native 
lotces, there would have been no question of the griivitj of his crime, 
and no excase for neglecting to animadvert upon it. A. Zumpt, 
Cemnuttt. Epigraph, ii. 
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surmises that migbt be promulgated to his own per- 
sonal dis<^«dit in the matter. 

Thus encouraged, or poB^bly perplexed and fnght- 
f,„„ii„ „ ened, the senators addre^ed themselves to 
""•""^ the work before them. Two. days were 
allowed to the managers of the prosecution for ex- 
hibiting their charges ; then after an interval of six 
days, three more were granted for the defence. 
Trio, who had thrust himself as has been said, 
into the front, began with a long and desultory attack 
on the conduct of Fiso when he formerly governed 
in Spain; an abuse of rhetoric only sanctioned by- 
custom, but which could hardly produce even the 
petty result to which it was directed, of creating an 
unfavourable impression against the accused in the 
minds of his judges. An important part of the space 
allotted for the prosecution was wasted in this uo- 
profitable skirmish. When, however, the genuine 
accusers stood forward with the decisive features of 
the case in hand, they found the tribunal, from what^ 
ever reason, so well disposed towards them, that they 
were not required to bring on every point the most 
conclusive evidence. Servteus, Veramus, uid Vitel- 
lius followed one another in denouncing the culprit 
with equal fervour, and the last of the three with con- 
spicuous eloquence, for his enmity to Germanicus, 
bis intrigues with the soldiery, his attempts, only too 
successful, by poison and mt^ic, against the life of his 
commander, and finally, his armed assault on the pre- 
rogatives of the republic. Had Piso not been iirst 
conquered as an enemy, argued Vitellius, he could 
not have been now prosecuted as a criminal. Then 
followed an interval for the judges to reflect, and for 
the accused to prepare his defence. On most points 
of attack neither refutation nor excuse was possible ; 
the political charges were too patent to be rebutted, 
TinMoiii too flagrant to be palliated. Here at least 
""""^ the replies of Piso were weak and vacillat- 
ing. The charge of poison, however, he did not shrink 

;;lc 
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from meeting with a Bt«d&st denial ; and this, indeed, 
either irom mismanagement on the part of the pro- 
secution, or from the real absence of any reasonable 
grounds of proof, had completely broken down; for 
it was foufkded not on any alleged connexion between 
Piso and the notorious Martina, nor on testimony ex- 
torted from his slaves, whom he freely tendered for 
examination on the rack, but on the monstrous and 
incredible story, that, at a banquet given by the 
prince, while reclining at his side, he had with his 
own hands communicated poison to the viands on the 
table.' The rumours of nu^cal incantations were 
invented perhaps for the populace of Antiocb and 
Borne : though repeated in the presence of the sena- 
tors, we hear of no attempt either to substantiate or 
refute them. But the judges, some on one account, 
some on another, were implacable. Tiberius him- 
self could not forgive the attempt upon the province, 
and the senators, for the most part, were ol^tinately 
convinced that the prince had met his death by un- 
fair contrivance. There prevailed, however, among 
them a v^ue suspicion tl^t there had been collusion 
of some sort between Piso and the emperor himselt 
It is possible that some of the judges or the accusers 
ventured to suggest that Piso's instructions should be 
produced, and that this was refused both by the one 
and the other.' Meanwhile the people had satisfied 

■ Slarci conld not be <]ueationcd by Mrture againnt their ovn 
master, except, tinder the emperan, incaset of treason; but he might 
offer tliem to be tortured aa witnesses ia bis favour. liein, Criniinjil- 
Raht der BSmer, p. Si2. Pliny mentions (ffut Nut. xi. 71.) that 
Vitellius in his speech, iCill extant in the writer's dny, ai^ed that 
poisoD hfld be«n administered, from tbe fact he asserted tfaat the 
bean of Germanicns would not burn. (Comp. Suet. CiJig. 1.) Tho 
same, however, was believed to occur in the cbbb of the morbus car- 
diacns (heanbum or cardial^a : v. Hardoain's note); and Fiso 
pleaded that tbis was the malad/ of Gennanlcns. 

* At this place (here is an nnfbnunate lacuna in the MSS. of our 
aothoiitj Tacitus: the words, ■' scriptiuent .... ezpostnlaatcst 
quod hand minus Tiberius quam Piso abanete," seem 10 pcrint ob- 
•cnrely to this suppomtion. 
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themselves of the full atrocity of the culprit's guilt 
Thej surrounded the tribunal with crieB of vengeance, 
threatening that if acquitted by hia judges, they 
would tear the murderer to pieces with their own 
hands. They would have broken the 'busts and 
statnea of Piso within their reach, and exposed them, 
in de&ult of his own mangled limbs, on the (Temonian 
stairs, had not a military force arrived in time to 
protect them. The criminal was removed irom the 
bar in a closed litter, attended by a tribune of the 
praetorians : some supposed that this was to shelter 
him from, the popular indignation, but others already 
whispered that it was determined to sacrifice him.' 

Thus ended the first day of the defence, and the 
culprit reentered his house with a gloomy presenti- 
ment of defeat. Thus far, however, hia wife had af- 
fected to unite her cause with his, and had loudly 
declared that she would share his fortune for good or 
for evil. If the general feeling was not less strong 
against her than against her husband, she might in- 
dulge iu warmer hopes of protection from the fevoor 
of Livia ; and as long as her interests were united 
with his, he might trust to escape imder the shetter 
of her superior influence. But wliile Piso was bat- 
tling desperately for his life in the senate-house, 
Plancina was soliciting the empress in the recesses 
of the palace, keeping more aloof from him as the 
charges seemed to press harder, ui^ng excuses for 
herself independent of him, and Anally separating 
DBj^at, her cause from his altogether. As soon 
'^^^ as Piso discovered this, his last hope was 
■uiridt. gone. Hesitating to confront his accusers 
again, he was with difScnlty prevailed on by his sons 
to nerve his resolution for a second appearance be- 
fore his judges. There he heard the charges onoe 
more repeated, and underwent interrogations which 

■ Tac.Aim. iil 13,14.: " Yario mmore, castoE salatig an monu 
eiBclor aeqoeretnr." 
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seemed to wax more maoifestlj hostile : but when be 
looked towards Tiberins, and observed bow cold and 
reserved was bis demeanour, how etudlously he re- 
pressed ever; mark either of compassioa or anger, he 
felt that bis doom was inevitable. Carried back once 
more to his own dwelling, be called for his tablets, 
as if to compose the peroratioQ of his defence, wrote 
a few lines, which he sealed and delivered to a freed- 
man, aft«ir which he bathed and dressed as usual for 
supper, and retired, after taking it, to his couch. At 
a late hour of the night, seizing the moment of his 
^vife leaving his bedchamber, he ordered the doors to 
be closed. The first who entered at daybreak dis- 
covered him lying witii his throat severed, and his 
sword on the ground beside him.' 

Such an end at such a moment gave rise to many 
whispered surmiseB. The Bomans, ever 
prone to suspect foul play and underhand pi»>^piu 
contrivance, could easily be led to impute ™peror'. 
tbe catastrophe to the emperor himself; and "°°^;^ 
it IS worth while to notice that our historian 
reveals to us on this occasion the questionable sources 
to which we seem to owe many of his gravest incrimi- 
nations. / have heard old people mentioTi, he says, 
that Pieo had often certain, papers in hie hand, the 
contente of whzeh he ddd not publicly divulge; but 
that Ma friends used to affi.rm that they were the 
actual iTtetnidioTis addressed to him by THerms 
regarding the unfortunaie Germanious. These he 
had resolved to lay before the Benretors, a/nd reveal 
the real guilt of ^ emperor, had not S^anus, the 
conjlda'tit of l^ervaa, mesuaded hvm by false hopes 
from, hie purpose. They added that he did Twt kill 
himself f but -was, in povnt of fact, assaaevnated.^ 

' Tbc. Amn. iiL 15. 

* Tac. Arm. ill. 16. i "Qnoram nentnim agEsrentTerim : ncqaa 
tamen oecnlcre debai narratom ab iia qoi nostram ad jnTenUm duia- 
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The writer concludes this narration, however, with 
cautioning the reader that he does not affirm this cir- 
cumetance afl an ascertained factj and euch, it must 
be remarked, is too frequently his hahit, to be ex- 
cused, perhaps, only from the paucity of trustworthy 
documents in his reach, — to insinuate the truth of po- 
pular rumours under pretence of merely recounting 
them. It is not too much to assert that he really 
means m to believe moat of the stories he thus re- 
peats, under the protest that he cannot vouch for 
them. With this caution against tie seductive in- 
fluence of the most eloquent of historians, I return 
to the narrative before us. 

Tiberius ejcpressed, it seems, bis mortification at 
B„^„ the death of the criminal : he might easily 
•(Eiut pua. foresee and deplore the suspicions to which 
it would expose him. He allowed the eon of the de- 
ceased to read to the senate the last words his father 
had written, which were now found to contain a vindi- 
cation of his own children from the charge of treason 
from which he had failed to relieve himself, and an 
appeal to the emperor in their fevour, by the five and 
forty years of his own faithful services, by the con- 
sulships accorded him by Augustus, and tiie friend- 
ship extended to him by Tiberius himself. Such, he 
said, was his last dying petition. Of the false Flan- 
cina he made no mention at all. The case for the 
defence being thus abruptly cut short, the accusers 
might still use their right to reply. But the senators 
were not unmoved at the spectacle of war still waged 
against a prostrate and insensible victim. They were 
satisfied with expunging Piso's name from the Fasti, 
and confiscating a portion of bis estates, decreeing at 
the same time that his elder son Marcus should be 
banished for ten years, and Cnseus, the younger, re- 
nounce the praenomen he had derived from his father. 
Tiberius interfered to obtain some mitigation even of 
this sentence, protesting that it was too much to dis- 
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grace the name of Piso, when that of Marcus Anto- 
nius, who had fought agiunst his country, and of Jo- 
luB, who bad dishonoured the imperial house, were 
allowed to retaiu their place in the rolls of honour. 
He spared also the property of the deceased, on this, 
as on other occasionfi, displaying a laudable absti- 
nence in this respect. But he had used his influence, 
in deference to his nkother, to screen Plancina from 
prosecution; and so poignantly did he feel the dis- 
grace of this interference, so much was he mortified 
at the murmurs of the citizens, as to seek to repair 
his credit by a show of lenity and moderation towards 
her husband and family. At the same time, he re- 
strained the adulation which would have decreed him 
extraordinary honours for thus avenging the loss of 
Germanicus. It was no matter, he protested, of pub- 
lic joy and thanksgiving; it was the last act of a 
domestic calamity, fit only to be buried in the re- 
cesses of his own memory. Upon the accusers, bow- 
ever, he bestowed places in the priesthood, and pro- 
mised to elevate Trio to civil distinctions, cautioniug 
him at the same time to use his powers of oratory 
with temper and discretion in future.' 

A calm review of the circumstances of this cele- 
brated trial seems to leave no cloud of bus- Titariui(». 
picion on the conduct of the emperor him- ^^"IL"^ 
self. It results clearly from the acknow- SSifocoI^ 
ledgmentB of the narrator, whose hostility to "•"^"^ 
Tiberius is strongly marked, as we shall see, through- 
out the course of his history, that the evidence in 
proof of the murder was completely nuga- Nopmofof 
tory. Still less does there appear any rea- "" "■«*«■ 
fionable ground to implicate Tiberius himself in the 
schemes of Piso, even Bupposing Piso's guilt in this 
respect to be still matter of question. The fault, 
which gave rise to the most iinfavourable surmises, 
lay in his want of firmness and decision in conduct- 

■ Toe. Ann. ii[. 17—19. 
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iog the case. However deeply Irritated at his pro- 
GonBuPB contnmacyj he could not divest himself of 
the jealous diBtrust of his too subBervient nobles, 
which impelled him constantl}' to throw on them the 
responsibility of an inquiry, which, as chief of the 
state, wa« legitimately Ms own. The position he held 
waB B. source of unceasing alarm and anxiety to him. 
Already he found himself beset by the first dangers 
of'an intruding dynasty, the repeated apparition of 
rival claimants and pretenders. The first steps of his 
illustrionB predeceasoT had been dogged by the upstart 
Amatius. At a later period AugnstoB had been perse- 
cuted by abold impostor, who declared himself the real 
son of Octavia, for whom Marcellus had been aubatU 
tuted by irand.' The death of the wretched Fostumus 
Entoremeof ^^^ Speedily followed by the enterprise of 
a^y-woa one of his BUves, named Clemens, who pre- 
tt'U. tended to reprwient him. On the decease 
of Augustus, this man, we are told, formed 
the design of hastening to Planasia, and carrying off 
his master to the legions on the Bhine. He might 
have aucceeded, but for the slowness of the merchant 
vessel in which he Bailed for the island. On arriving 
there he found the prince already despatched. Con- 
ceiving at once a still more daring project, he secreted 
or dispersed the ashee of the murdered man, to de- 
stroy the evidence of his death, and retired for a 
time to Cosa, on the opposite coast of Etruria, till his 
hair and beard were grown, to &vour a certain like- 
nesB which he actually bore to him. Meanwhile, 
taking a f^w intimst«B into his confidence, he spread 
a report, which found read; listeners, that Agri|^ 
still hved. He glided from town to town, showing 
himself by twilight, for a few minutes only at a tim^ 
to men prepared for the sudden apparition, until it 
became noised abroad that the gods had saved the 
grandson of Augustus from the fate intended for hinij 

' VttL Max, ix. 15. 2. 
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and tl>at he was about to visit the city and claim his 
rightful inheritance. At Ostia, Clemens was recdved 
l^ a great concourse of people, and numbers repaired 
pdvily to him on bis entrance into £ome. It was 
long, however, before Tiberius could resolve to act 
vigorously against him. He would rather have left 
the vulgar imposture to die a natural death, than in- 
terfere to obeck it with the bruit of arms. At last 
he determined to exert himself. The pretender was 
speedily entrapped, by two simulated believers, and 
brought bound to the palace. When asked by Tibe- 
rius, what right be had to assume the name of Ag- 
rippa ? The same, he replied, that you have to tJwi 
of CcBBar, The names of ao loftier accomplices could 
be extorted from him, and it is probable that the de- 
ragn was from first to last merely a wild conc^ttion 
of his own. Tiberius was glad to bury the whole 
matter in oblivion. He put the man to death in the 
recesses of the palace, and had the body secretly re- 
moved, Dor did he cause inquiry to be made into any 
circumstances of the attempt, though some of his 
own family and many knights and senators were said 
to have privily &voured, and even given money to 
advance it. Such was the received account of the 
affair ; as much, that is, as the emperor chose to re- 
veal, or the people ventured to guess of it.' 

But the sally of an obscure slave was far less for- 
midable than the intrigues of illustrious no- i,m™i ai 
bles, equals of the emperor himself in birth "Ski™" 
and ancestral honours. It was a tradition *""^'- 
of the party which Tiberius historically represented, 
that every scion of a consular house was a possible 
candidate for the empire ; and if his own jealousy ever 
slept for a moment, ofBdous advisers were not want- 
ing to excite his fears, and luge him to renewed vigil- 
ance. A young noble named Libo Drusus, of the 
Scribonian gens, the same which had given consorts 

■ Tac. Am. ii. 39, 40.; Suet Tib. 25.; Dion, IfiL 16. 
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to both Octavius and Sextus Fompeius, was suspected, 
from the accessioa of Tiberius, of cberishiDg the pro- 
ject of supplanting him. His juvenile ambition had 
been fostered by the artifices of a pretended friend, 
who bad tampered with the weakness of his character, 
and led him into criminal relations with the sooth- 
sayers and diviners, who were easting the horoscopes 
of the uuwary, and flattering with dangerous dreams 
every illicit aspiration. Libo admitted to bis bosom 
the wildest hopes of fulfilling the pretended destinj 
of bis illustrious ancestors. The sharer of bis coun- 
sels betrayed them in due time to the emperor. Such, 
however, was tbe apprehension Tiberius entertained 
of the influence of a noble name, that he did not 
venture at once to check him. On tbe contrary, he 
continued for more than a year to load him with 
bououTs; while such was his fear of persotial violence, 
that, when Libo assisted bim at a sacrifice, he caused 
him to be furnished with a knife of tin; and in con- 
versing with him, pretended always to lean confiden- 
tially on his arm, to prevent him from drawing forth 
the weapon which he might carry beneath his girdl&' 
It was not till he had obtained distinct proof th»t 
Libo bad consulted a magician, who pretended to 
evoke the dead for unhallowed inquiries, that Tibe- 
rius ventured to convene the senate, to ddibevate, as 
the tenour of his summons ran, upon a dreadful 
and monstrous critne. Libo was spon made aware 
of his danger. He clothed himself in mourning, and 
glided from bouse to house, suing in vain for the 
advocacy of his illustrious Mends. All shut their 
doors, or turned their backs upon him. On tbe day of 
the trial, be appeared in the senate without a patron, 
and studied only to excite commiseration by real or 
pretended sickness. Of accusers there was no lack. 
Among them was Firmius, the false firiend already 
noticed, and Fulciniua Trio, the rabid declaimer. The 
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charges produced embraced some of the wildest fic- 
tions. One of the prosecutors asserted that he bad 
been promised gold enough to pare the Applaa Way to 
Brundisium. Oa this and oUier testimonies scarcely 
less trivial, it waa determined to examine his slaves ; 
and as the law forbad the examination of a master's 
slaves against him in a capital case, Tiberius caused 
them to be enfranchised before subjecting them to the 
question. Libo now felt that his fate was decided. 
Returning home, after the first day's investigation, for 
as yet the personal liberty of the noble Boman was 
never restricted, even under a capital charge, be sat 
down to table, but after some hesitation, accomplished 
his own destruction.' The prosecution was carried on 
notwithstanding ; and when the culprit's guilt was 
finally declared to be proved, Tiberius asserted that 
he intended to pardon him, bad he allowed him the 
opportunity.* 

The readiness of the senators to cconbine against 
the presumed enemies of the prince, the Appnaunuion. 
zeal with which they vied with one another "^"•^•^ 
in leading the prosecution t^ainst them, the eager- 
ness with which they united in decreeing their death, 
and the confiscation of their property, all these tokens 
of devotion might have reassured even the fears of 
Tiberius, and made him feel secure of the submis- 
sion of his courtiers. But it seems to have bad rather 
the contrary effect of alarming him. He saw in it 
the most fatal evidence of the degradation of the Ro- 
man character, and he augured from it that the time 
would arrive when, every bond of religious feeling 
being broken, the loyalty with which Augustus had 
inspired his subjects would give way to selfish pas- 
sions, and the man who should succeed in out-bidding 

' Thaa when Cicero auigned the Catiltnarian conspirators lo the 

custody of certain nobles, the legal Rctlon or their treedom was osten- 
8ibl7 recpected. 

' Tac Amt. ii. 27—31. 
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him in popuJuity would become master of their Tenal 
affectioas. These apprehensiona were increased by 
every espreasioa of freedom h&zarded by Ms antici- 
pated rivals, which he presumed to be grounded on 
the conviction that their 43me waa coming, and that 
there was in the commnnity a large mass of feeling 
which responded to their preten^ons. Among the 
nobles there was a certain class who affected to in- 
demnify themselves for the loss of substantial Kberty 
by petty sallies of impatience, and scarce disguised 
irony, and among these Fiso bad been eTainently con- 
spicuous. Thus, for instance, when Tiberius had an- 
nounced, on a certmn occasion, that, contrary to his 
nsual reserve, he would give his opinion on a par- 
ticular charge in pereon, Piso ventured to ask, would 
he speak first or Xoetl— if first, he added, Iskall have 
a guide to follow ; if last, I fear leat I rnay U7i~ 
wittingly diaaent from you. Such, says Tacitus, 
were some of the last traces of expiring liberty.' 
While, however, any such traces, howerer slight; still 
remained, the shadowy phantom of the BepuUio 
continued to flit before the eyes of the Ctesar. There 
was still, he apprehended, a germ of sentiment exist- 
ing, on which a scion of his own house, or even a 
stranger, might boldly throw himself and raise the 
standard of patrician independence. The death of 
jMcrtaiT Fiso concurred with that of G«nnanicuB 
oJ^El^ to relieve him irom the terrors of this 
"****• hatefiil anticipation. From this time he 
began really to reign. He was well aware, indeed, 
that he had &stened on himself the hatr^ of the 
citizffliH by the mere suspicion of his complicity in 
deaths which had so manifestly served his interests ; 
he knew that eUI his acta and measures would hence- 
forth be construed te his injury, and a dark cloud of 
national distrust hang for ever on his memory. But, 
on the other hcmd, these were the mere shadows of 

' Tac Ann. I 74, Coop. ii. 3S. 
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evil. To the lose of his good name he wae becoming 
more and more hardened. The flattery of poeta and 
hiatoriana, even the clamorous applause of tiie popu- 
lace, he could buy again if he chose ; but with his 
cynicBl contempt for his people, he did not think 
them worth the cost in shows and largesses. He now 
felt hitDself safe from the machinations of his Qearest 
enemies, and free to exchange the disguised autocracy 
of his predecessor, which he wanted himself the tact 
and moderation to wield, for the direct and harsh 
exercise of uncontrolled dominion. 

Keverthel^is, while Tiberias was thos rising su- 
preme over the laws of his country, and the lives and 
fortunes of the citizens, he was not himself BeBttinfti- 
exempt from certain concealed and mys- """'^"^ 
terioos influences, which continued almost insensibly 
to direct and control him. The first of these was the 
will of Livia, who seemed now, in extreme old £^, 
to reap the fiill frtiita of her ambition, the passion 
to which she bad subjected every other inclination 
tlirough her long career of intrigue. Her son bad 
risen under her auspices, and mainly, perhaps, l^ 
her direct contrivance, to the summit of power which 
ehe had so deeply coveted for him, and her own in- 
Hueoce over him had increased rather than diminished 
with his success. All Eome regarded the empress- 
moiher with far more awe and obBequious submiesioa 
than the empress-cooaort If she had really been 
the mistress of the councils of Augustus, he at least 
had retained the cetenslble pow^. But the habits 
of obedience she had early impressed on her son re- 
mained deeply stamped on his retentive disposition ; 
nor, however much her yoke might sometimes g^l 
him, bad he the spirit to reject it when he became 
the master of all the world besides. The women 
whom she admitted to her intimacy presumed to 
deiy the laws under her protection. On one occasion 
her favourite, TJrgulania, being cited as a witness 
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before the senate, refaeed to appear, and the prsetor 
was complaiaantly sent to take her examination id 
private, a privilege not accorded even to the sacred 
character of the Vestals.' On another, the same Ur- 
gulania was the cause of a stru^le for supremacy 
between Tiberius and his mother. It was con8ide«d 
a remarkable instance of firmness on his part, that 
he insisted on her paying down the fine imposed on 
her by a judicial sentence. But the greatest triumph 
of Livia's authority was seen in the acquittal of hei 
friend Flancina. The emperor, consummate as was 
bis power of dissimulation, failed to disguise the dis- 
gust he felt at the part he was reduced to play in 
deference to this love of power. 

Another influence behind the throne has already 
been glanced at, in accounting for the jeal- 
""" ousy Tiberius felt of the martial aspirations 
of Crermanicus. The most eloquent of the emperor's 
flatterers, in concluding his brief survey of Roman 
history which has come down to ua, with a review 
of the opening promise, such as he represents it, of 
this ill-fated reign, after painting in flaunting colours 
the virtues and successes of the third Caesar, glides 
into the reflection, that the good fortune of the 
greatest men is generally to be traced in part to the 
merits of their most cherished advisers. Thus the 
valour of the Scipios was supported by the genins 
of the Lfelii, and Augustus himself reclined on the 
arms of an Agrippa and a Taurus. In like manner, 
be adds, did Tiberius rejoice in the powerful aid of 
Lucius Sejanus, a man of rare ability, vigorous alike 
in mind and body, a loyal servant, a cheerful com- 
panion, one whose natural modesty evinced his actual 
desert, and smoothed the way for his well-merited 
advancement.* This and much more does Velleius 

' Tac Ann. iL 34.: "Tiberiiu luiaUiiiii indnlgen matri Givit« 
' Vclleins PaMtculun, iL 127. 
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say in the praise of the favourite of Tiberius, the 
maa whose Dame has become a bj-word in history 
for all that is most fulsome in adi^ation, most haae 
in dissimulation, most atrocious in crime. Sejanus 
belonged to the ^lian gens, perhaps by adoption, 
and his paternal family was only of equestrian rank.' 
On the mother's side be is said to have descended 
from a more illustrious ancestry. He was bom at 
Vulsinii in Etruria. He seems to have first estab- 
lished his fortunes on the favours of a wealthy de- 
bauchee^ but when be succeeded in attaching him- 
self to the person of the young Cains CGesar, the 
prospect of public eminence began to open upon 
him. On his second patron's, premature decease he 
transferred himself to the service of Tiberiiis, over 
whom he soon acquired an influence, which it be- 
came the object of his life to confirm and extend. 
But the arts by which such influence is obtained 
over a timid and self-distrusting character, however 
sly and suspicious, do not always imply any great 
superiority of talent; and the enemies of Sejanus 
refused to allow the object of their abhorrence the 
praise even of eminent talents. They would only 
admit tiiat he was active and hardy in frame, and 
was not deficient in boldness and enterprise : he had, 
they said, the address to conceal his own vices, while 
he was shrewd in unmasking the disguises of others. 
His pride and meanness were equal one to the other, 
and he could carry a pretence of moderation in his 
demeanour, while his lust of power and lucre was 
really unbounded.* 

On his patron's succession to the empire, SejanuB 
was found useful, and retained the infiuence he had 

■ L. iBUiiu Sejanus wu the ton of Sdus Strabo, & Bomsn knight 
* Toe Abb, it. I.j Dion, Ml. 19. This wu K, Apicins, the 

iecond of the three noted gonrmanda of the name, vho nre tappoieA 
to have floorahed in mcceasion (rom the time of Augujtua. 

■ Tac I.e.; Dion, J^c. 

TOL. Y. Q 
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acquired by bis ekjll in relievlDg bim from tbe 
aouupri- weight of bis burdens witbout seeming to 
p^^t^ take them on himselC Tiberlns sent bim 
■™*^ OQ a confidential mission to advise the yonng 
Drusus in Pannonia ; but be was speedily recalled 
from this distant service, and appointed colleagae 
with bis father in the command of the pnetorian co- 
horts, quartered in the Ticinity of the capital. This 
charge placed him in a position of the strictest inti- 
macy with the emperor, over whose personal safety 
it was his duty to watch, while be provided for the 
execution of his orders in Home. Here be may have 
su^ested that distrust of Germanicus to which tbe 
Somans ascribed the bero's recall from the Bhenish 
frontier ; he may have prompted the mission of Piso, 
as a check oa tbe presumed ambition of the young 
prince in Asia; be may have whispered to tbe pro- 
consul of Syria an assurance that his opposition to his 
chief would not be distasteful to the sovereign power at 
home. However this may be, Tiberius required a staff 
to lean upon, and SejanuB was strong enough and bold 
enongb to supply one. Ansious as the new emperor 
was, from his first accession, to know everything, and 
to do everything himself; impatient as he was of 
leaving affairs to take their course under a wise but 
distant superintendence, and jealous of all interfer- 
ence with bia own control ; yet, finding day by d^ 
that the concerns of bis vast administration were slip- 
ping away beyond tbe sphere of his personal guid- 
ance, from the inability of any single mind to embrace 
them all together, he was reduced to the necessity of 
falling back on extraneous assistance; and be pre- 
ferred, from tbe character of bia mind, to draw irre- 
gular aid from a domestic favourite, rather than throw 
irrcBponBible power into the hands of his remote vice- 
gerents. He controlled the satraps in bis provinces 
by the agency of a vizier at home. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

The functions of Ibacomitia: 1. ElectLon of MagiMraWsi 2. Lepsla- 
tion; 3. Jurisdiction 1 transferred to tbe senate, and bence to the 
emperor bimself.— The emperor's control over tbe eentUe. — Tbe 
lav of majeslas: its origin, application, and extension under 
Tiberius from acts to words and injurious language.— Cases of 
constmctiTe niajestaj. — Delation encouraged by Tiberius. — Con- 
eolidaCion of the Konian dominions under Tiberius. —Stalions and 
disdplioe of the legions.— The government and improved treat- 
ment of tbe provincea — Goverument of Italj and tbe cit/. — Diesi- 
paljon of the times. — Measures of Tiberius. — His own vices and 
' it. — His deference to the senate. — IJefecw of temper and 



The democracy, when roueed to deadly struggle 
against the aristocracy, generally gaina the <:teDt«i™iiii 
victory; but the fruits of victory it has sel- loLUuS^ 
dom ^e capacity to retain. The empire of SuwSc/. 
the Cteaars was founded, as we have seen, on the pas- 
eions and just claims of the popular hranch of the 
Koman community ; but while the show of power, ita 
trappings, and even its emoluments, fell again into 
the hands of the nobility, the real substance eluded, 
as usual in such cases, the grasp both of the one and 
the other. We have abeady remarked the care of 
Augustus to raise the dignity of the senatorial order, 
while he repressed all free action in the commons, 
and deprived them, one by one, of the prerogatives 
they had acquired through so many revolutions. 
Though the descendant and representative of Marius, 
he was in fact, as regarded the relations of the two 
rival orders of the state, no other than a second 
Sulla.! 

' Sea Hoeck's Itdm. Gach. i 3. p. SO. foil. I bave found tbe ad- 
■vanioge of baving before me ibis author's luminous view of the con- 
stitution of tbe empire nnder Tiberius. 
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But wb&tever remaiDed to be done, to reduce the 
TiHtaiuw Bomaa plebs to utter insignificance, was 
STiIrtJ*' speedily effected by the regulations of Ti- 
Atmm. beriuB. The balance between the conflict- 
ing powers of the state was only trimmed for tbe 
moment by the sagacity and fortune of Augustus, for 
whom all parties were content to waive tbe exaction 
of their Intimate or pretended rights. When a suc- 
cessor followed, with less personal authori^ and less 
delicacy in the management of it, the machine of 
gOTernment might have been in danger of collapsing. 
The appointment of m^istrat^, the enactment of 
laws, the constitution even of the judicial tribunalfl, 
had all been left unfixed in principle, and abandoned, 
as occasion arose, to the wisdom and moderation of 
tbe emperor, on which all equally relied. The Ro- 
mans acquiesced in the fiction which was now palmed 
upon them of equal laws and a regular constitution ; 
but in fact the limits of every department of goveru- 
ment were normally undefined. This was a state of 
things which, however passive in t«mper the mass of 
the nation had uow become,coiild not longer endure in 
MoniDfiH] the face of a restless and sensitive nobility. 
aS'^j% Tiberius, moreover, from the character 
™**"' of his mind, required a more logical de- 
velopment of the polity he had undertaken to direct, 
and that polity had begun spontaneously to assume, 
as the condition of its existence, both outward form 
and internal organization. 

The transfer of the business of tlie popular a»- 
a—Mj semblies to tbe senate is announced, as we 
fiiKtm.of have seen, by Tacitus with a coolness and 
indifference which may seem scarcely worthy 
of its apparent importance. Whatever the aspirations 
of the historian may have been for the so-called lib- 
erty of the old aristocracy, the traditions of which be 
has hallowed by his deep and melancholy regrets, it 
is probable that no Roman of his day, the second 

'' .;i^ 
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century irom the loss of independence, really felt the 
value of the forms of the free-state, which had so long 
passed from d^radatlon to oblivion. But in fact the 
change which' be here announced was less important 
than at first sight it appears. On the other hand, 
the action of the Gomitia had been already paralysed 
for half a century, and was now only quickened oc- 
casionally by the emperor himself to serve his own 
purposes, while, on the other, its presumed functions, 
though Uixis ostensibly abolished, were not in reality 
absolutely extinguished. The functions of the Comitia, 
whether the people met by tribes or centuries, were 
properly threefold, those of Election, of Legislation, 
and of Jurisdiction ; and it will be desirable to pause 
at this point of our narration, to review briefly the 
position in which the empire found these functions 
respectively. 

I. The popular privilege of election, whether of 
the higher or the lower magistrates, had ^ 

been limited by the first Giesar, and after '^f'^ 
him by the triumvirs. In the plenitude of 
their confidence, the people had urged their patron, 
the Dictator, to assume the sole nomination to all 
civil offices; and it was by a mere act of grace on 
hia part that the free choice of one-half of them was 
remitted to the popular assemblies, while of the other 
he accepted only the right to nominate and recom- 
mend, the latter act being of course virtually equiva- 
lent to a direct appointment.' The proceedings of 
the triumvirs were merely irregular and revolution- 
ary,* They grasped the direct appointment of all : 
but it was among the first cares of Augustus, on suc- 
ceeding to his parent's inheritance, to return to the 
principles set forth by Csesar, and restrict himself to 
the nomination of one-half of the m^istrates, leav- 

' With tbe exception of the consala, the appointment oF whom he 
rcierved solelj tohimsBlt Dion, xliiU iS. See toI. ii. ch, xxl, 
' AjipiliJ, IT. 9., T, 73.J Dion, xlrii. 15., slTiii.39. S3, 
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ing to the assemblies of the tribes and centuries the 
unfettered election of the rest. He claimed only a 
veto on the nomination of unworthy candidates ; but 

while he reserved to himself the decision of what 
should constitute merit or demerit, he reduced ia 
fact the successioD to all places of trust and power to 
a matter of personal favour. Such was the pretended 
restoration of the prerogatives of the people, for whicli 
Augustus obtained credit ' : it was a part of the gene- 
ral system of dissimulation with which he deceived a 
willing people, a system which could only succeed in 
the h^ds of one whose personal merits were dearer 
to them than any conaiBtent theory of government 
Ai«uKu Itwas with a peculiar feeling of complacency 
ul^ri^w that they beheld, year after year, the so- 
wiEiciimiiu. leuin mockery of the emperor's descent 
into the Field of Mars, when he led hia clients by 
the hand, recommending their claims, and asking for 
them the suffrages of all comers, till he finally regis- 
tered his own vote in their behalf.* Such was the 
practice of Augustus through the greater part of his 
long teign., Towards its close, when he could less 
easily bear the fatigue of this repeated exertion, he 
contented himself with furnishing his nominees with 
written credentials, and spared himself the trouble 
of attending personally with them.' Even this was 
not precisely a novelty ; it was following the prece- 
dent of the Dictator, and it was accepted by the 
people as a sufficient recognition of their ultimate 
right of election. They continued to go through the 
ancient forms of polling, with the bridge, the pen- 
fold, and the urn ; and with respect at least to those 

' Saet. Oct 40.: "ComitiDmn pruniDDm jairednzit." DioD,lri. 

< Saet. Oct 56.1 " Quoties niBgiatratuum comitiis interesset, tribni 
cnm candidalis sail circumibat, supplicabatqae more solemnL Fe> 
rebat et ipse Biiffragium, ut anua e populo." 

' Dion. Iv. 34. ; ypd^ipara t£wi iicrlOtts mn/itmi r0 t« nKfifftt Kti ry 
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places to wUch the emperor abstained from nomi- 
natiDg, ft Htranger only historically conTersant with 
■ tlie system of the &ee-Btate might have found per- _ 
haps nothing in the methods of procedure to awaken 
him from his dream of the republic of the Scipioa. 

With an instrument of government bo conveniently 
adjusted to his hand, so facile aad flexible 
to every toach, it is not likely that Augus- «ii>i>mm 
tos ever thought of placing further reebic- 
tions on the pretended freedom of election. Tiberius, 
however, found it advisable to announce that the re> 
form which he himself meditated had already been 
conceived and planned by his predecessor.' But the 
transfer of power, or rather of the show of power, 
which be made, did not extend to closing the assem- 
blies either of the tribes or centuries for purposes of 
election. While he continued the system 
of nomination and recommendation, ad- rtiunHtta 
dressing it not to the Comitia but to the Hwintmnitt 
senate, he still allowed the people to meet """■ 
in their accustomed places, and with the ancient 
forms, to accept and ratify the choice of the superior 
order.* Hence we find the t«rm Comitia still occa- 
sionally employed, though not quite correctly, to re- 
present the election of magistrates ; and the meet- 
IngB of the people in the booths or septa, and on the 

' TelL ii; 134. : " Primnm principal inm cjaa opemm tail ordinado 
(Mmitiomm qaam mann Baa ■criplaoi D. Augaetaa relir[ueriU." The 
pntexM auigned may be Bunnised from the further remarla this 
ontbor makea on the aabject (c 136.): "rerocatain forum BdeB; 
Bubmota Cora seditio, ambilio campo. dUcordia curjie; aepnltsque SO 
ritD obniCoi jnEtitia, Bquitas, iuduBtria cmtati redditES." 

' Thna although ia AniL i. 15. Tacitua had aaid that the Comitia 
were now tranalerred from the Campus to the Senate-house, in Ihs 
eieblj-firat chapter of the same hook be describes the action of tha 
Comitia OS still coutinuing; "Db comitiis conanlaribua quaetnm pri- 
mimi illo principe ac deiaceps tiiere vix quidquam lirmsre auaim : 
. . . ." Comp. DioB, Iviii. 20. I baTe stated in the text what ap- 
pean to have been the ordinar; arrangemeni; but this, it most be 
nadentood, woa subject to occtuional irregulaiitiea. 
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plain of the Campus Martius, continued to take place 
periodically to a much later period of the imperial 
. hietoTj.' The candidates, already assured of tb^ 
appointment, waited on the steps of the neighbour- 
ing temples while tlie auspices were taken and other 
tedious solemnities, which bad long lost their Bigni- 
ficance, performed ; and these were finally closed by 
the announcement of a herald that the election had 
fallen on the nominee of the emperor.* From beace- 
ibrth, however, we are to consider not only that every 
«onsular appointment is made by the mere voice of 
the emperor, but that every other magistrate ia chosen 
by the senate, partly on the imperial nomination, 
lartly with a show of free selec-tion, and, finally, that 
to these at least the popular sanction is also ostensibly 
given.* The effect of the reform, therefore, ia after 
all not the transfer of any substantial power from the 
one assembly to the other, hut simply an additional 
ray of pale and doubtful lustre cast on the laticlave 
of the senator, 

II. The second function of the Gomitia, that of 
n TiuiHinT legislation, stood on a somewhat different 
ofiiui-iiK.. footing fiom that of election. The popular 
prerogative of choosing the officers of state had never 
been called in question throughout the career of the 
republic: it might be considered as absolutely in- 



_ 1, liii. S 

■ Bee tbe deacriptioD of this ceremany in Pliny. Paneg. 63., ud 
thepaa&Bges from Suet. DoBtit 10. and Senec Ep. 118., nhich *n 
brought to iltustrace it. 

' The prscllce of a later period, aa described by Dion (IviiL SO.), 
was probably the BHine in substance as that of the Tiberian: tw ji 
S^ (col Tit bixat ^X^I wToivna i^tXiyFro taovt ^9t\t. ml v^f ^i *t 

Tovi jl ill t1 toFi JiKBuifiairi, Kal ^! Tp iimXoylif, t$ rJ icAiif^ ™^ 
liumi- Kol lurii TBVTo it ri ihr tijiinr Kul Is tJ nA^dot (the centniiea ud 
^e tribes) ol TpKnivavTK abrf, rtjt ifiX"!"! Mas tuna, caMrqi nl 
niv &rT( tr tlniH toKtir yiyrtcSu, iaiants ixtStiicrvim. 
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berent in the people and inalienable from tbein. 
Jealous of its own rights, and disposed to encroach 
upon all others, the senate notwithstanding had never 
ventured to claim a share in the appointment of 
magiatrateH who weie to preside over the common 
weal. But the limits of the popular authority in 
Hie making of the laws, on the other band, had been 
a constant subject of dispute between the two great 
powers of the state. Previous to the enactment of 
the famous Lex Hortensia, one of the great charters 
of the rights of the commons, the Scita of the Flebs 
were not binding on citizens generally until they had 
been ratified by the senate. The Comitia of the 
tribes were now rendered completely independent 
of the superior order : nevertheless it waa some time 
before they asserted the powers thus secured to Uiem 
in defiance of the senate, with which they had been 
long accustomed to co-operate harmoniously. The 
most flourishing period of the Roman free-state was 
that in which the two co-ordinate bodies were aware 
of their respective prerogatives, but each abstained 
from pressing them against the interests of the other. 
While the people were the real depositaries i,ui™„d^ 
of legislative power, the senate enjoyed the ^'^ST"* 
right of nominating provincial governors, Si'S^^ 
and through them of ruling the provinces: °"™"^ 
its decrees regarded the genen^ administration of 
the empire, and these, as well as the appointments 
it made, were honourablj respected by the assemblies 
of the commons. When, however, the Gracchi and 
their successors on the tribunitian benches thought 
fit violently to resent the advantages which the senate 
drew to itself from this division of government, the 
several prerogatives of the two orders, never accu- 
rately adjusted, were easily made to clash. The equi- 
librium of mutual forbearance once disturbed, it was 
impossible to restore the balance. Though the po- 
pular right of legislation was admitted, the senate 
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had many ways of thwarting, as well aa of influencing 
it indirectly. The demagoguee, to counteract ttds in-^ 
fluence, resorted to the violent measure of requiring 
the assent of the senatorH to their most obnoziouH 
propositions, under pain of judicial penalties.' This 
state of chronic hostility and defiance was only for a 
moment suspended by the reforms of Sulla, who 
compelled the tribes to submit the Sdta to the rati- 
fication of their rivals the senate.^ But the time 
had passed when the selfish and grasping measures 
of the senatorial body could be reconciled with the 
claims of the inferior order to its full share in the 
general government, and all Sulla's legislation fell 
with a crash together, under the pretended patron^e 
of Grassus and Pompeius, Henceforth the legislative 
monopoly of the Comitia remained .unquestioned : it 
was only subject to the indirect checks still left in 
the hands of the consuls and augurs. It was perhaps 
from their consciousness of the existence of these 
checks, however, that the leaders of the people gene- 
rally contrived to secure the approval of a majority 
of the senate for their measures, and maintained to 
the last a show of concurrent legislation.* 

Nor had the senate indeed refirained, on its part, 

from encroaching on the legislative ftmc- 
i»»"gni- tions of its rivals, and snatching by various 
■Mi'ii'r devices a substantive power of legislation 

for itself. It demanded that its ConauUa 
should have the same independent force as the 8<nta 
of the Flebs. As far aa regarded merely administra- 
tive regulations, there was nothing in this contrary 
to ancient and legitimate usage; the Senatuscoit^ 
euUum. Ultvmum., so often alluded to, by which the 
senate gave full powers to the consuls in cases 
of emergency, was only an extreme application of 

■ Appian, Bdl. Civ. i. 29. ■ Appitui, BeU. Civ. i. 59. 

• S«e Dion, xxxvi. 7, 20., xxxviii. 7.i Appian, Belt. Cia. iL \S.\ 
Hoecb, I^m. Gach. L 3. p. 58. 
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its undoubted right to secure the efficiency of the 
executive in every act and movement. The senate 
pretended, however, still further to the right of an- 
ualling the reaolutioDB of the comitia ; and here 
again an extreme instance of itfl eserciee has been 
more than once noticed, in the special release it 
accorded Aom certain laws, if not from the whole 
cycle of the laws of the commonwealth. To such 
encroachments the tribes were forced to submit 
whenever one of their tribunes had been gained 
by the opposite faction, an event of no uncommon 
occurrence; but no legitimate right could be es- 
tablished on a series, however long, cf exceptional 
irregularities, against which the great body of the 
people had never failed to protest. Augustus, as 
tie champion of the people, was careful to give 
fiill force to their legislative prerogative. Though 
he generally proposed his measures to the senate, 
and obtained its formal consent to the ordinances 
which emauated in fact &om the snaalt committee of 
its body which he took into intimate counsel, he 
seems to have always submitted them to the comitia 
of the centuries also, and obtained for his Julian 
legislation the sanction of every order of the state.' 
His long and busy reign sufficed to settle the prin- 
ciples of law ; it remained for his successor rather 
to regulate the details of government, than recon- 
struct its essential forms. Hence Tiberius, averse 
by temper to the multiplication of legal enactments^ 
Imd little occasion to call into play the full machinery 
of law-making. With the wider diSusion of the 
franchise the resident citizens of Home ceased to 
represent the interests of the conquering race; 

' Heineocim, Antiq. Bonum, I tit. 2. 44. Projects of law which 
had been ssnctioaed bj the eeiiate vero afternarilB demnndeil 
(rogaw) of the Comitia Cetitiiriit&, by which thcj' were ratified Bi 
leget. But the Scita of the Comitia Tribata were made eqaivaleut 
tu lege* b; the lex Uortenaia, 
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vhile the provinciab were assuming more real im- 
portance in the eyes of the ruler, and the administra- 
tion of the provinces, which had always heen the 
iunction of the senate, becAme more and more co- 
ordinate with the general administration of the em- 
pire. Accordingly, without any ostensibla reform, or 
the direct aboUtioQ of the popular prerogative, we 
find the power of making laws practifaJly withdrawn, 
under Tiberius, from the comitia of the tribes. Tvo 
instances only are known of Legee passed in the re- 
gular course under his administration, while tbe C<M- 
svMa of the senate are sufficiently numerous.' But 
the rights of the people in this respect were never 
formally annulled ; and even through another century 
examples are cited of laws passed and ratified accord- 
ing to the us^e of antiquity. The decrees of the 
senate, however, came, at least immediately after Ti- 
berius, to be designated in many cases as laws, and to 
carry the full force of tbe more regular enactments.' 
We have in this a second instance of tbe way in 
Truiiimrf which an appearance of authority was given 
uuennpe- to ths Senate, which in fact was a mere idle 
hS?™"*^ ^**W' The legislative powers of this as- 
•j^jjjjf eembly were restricted, just as the elective, 
by the real and substantial prerogative of 
the emperor, supreme alike over all. Much reliance 

' The leu Janln Norbana (Gai. ). 32., iii. 36.; UIp. i. 10.) and the 
LexViHllia(Ulp. iii. 5.; Hoeck, Ji™. GacKi.Z. p. 5».). Onihe 
niher band, exsmplea of aeDatiucoiiEuUB conslantly occur in TaeiUi 
aod Dion. Tbe whole aeries of the leges Jolis ig a taooDiDent of 
comitial le^ifletinn under Augustus. 

■ Thus Ulpian (early in the third cenlnry, i, B.) Bays, " Non amll* 
gimr BeDBtum jus facere poise." Dig. i. 3. § S. AaconiuB bad loi>( 
before apecified the cases in wluch the senate could control the legi*- 
latiTe prerogative of tbe people : " Quatuor omniDO genera rani in 
qnibus per senatum more majorum stataatur aliqoid de legibm. 
Uoom est eju6modi,placere legem ahrogari : allenuD, quE lex lala 
esse dicetur ea non rideri populum teneri: tertiuni est de kguin de- 
rogatioDJbus." The fourth cue, which Aiconiua omils, refeis to the 
legilna ttJvere. Ascon. in Cornet, p. 67. ed. OrelL See Eein, Oi- 
BiintU-ltecht da Iliim, p. 62. 
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indeed, cannot be placed on the assertion of Dion 
that the senate fonnall; invited Augustus to make 
what proposals he pleased, and proposed even to 
bind itself by an oath beforehand to accept them as 
laws ; for in the beginning of the empire the seDate 
coold hardly have assumed any such power of dis- 
pensing with the concurrence of the popular oBsembly.* 
That it obsequiously placed ita own suffrage at his 
disposal is credible enough ; but even this is to be 
understood of an extraordinary and momentary ab-, 
dication of its proper responsibility. Nor in feet 
did Augustus bimself definitively accept it. When, 
however, he chose himself a cabinet, consisting of a 
select number of senators, including the consuls and 
princes of bis own family, to confer with on affairs 
of state, the senate did undoubtedly transfer all its 
proper functions to this body, which was in fact s 
standing committee of its own order, and was con- 
sidered to represent the wisdom of the whole. The 
measures which had been discussed and adopted by 
this conclave were still promulgated before the entire 
assembly, by which they were accepted with acclama- 
tion, and through this channel the prince of the 
senate acquired unlimited power of legislation. Ti- 
berias, it seems, did not retain this select council. 
His measures emanated &om his own breast alone, 
except when he chose to lake a private counsellor, 
such as Sejanus, into his confidence. He convened 
the fathers to listen to an address from his own 
month, in which he explained the scope of his plans, 
and proposed them for the assembly's consideration ; 
or he put up some private member to make the 
proposition when he chose to disguise his own incli- 
nations. He introduced also the custom of sending 
a. written despatch to be read to the assembly in his 
absence, in which his views on any project of law, pro- 

' Dion, Ht, 10, 
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poaed by himself or by another, were declared or 
indnnated.' But in all these cases the senate was 
regarded as competent to discuss and amend, and 
even, if it had the courage, to reject, though the 
latter alternative may have never been actually as- 
sumed. Many instances, however, are recorded of 
individual senators arguing upon the imperial pro- 
position, and even condemning it, and, at least at the 
commencement of the Tiberian priucipate, it was 
deemed a refinement of flattery to affect such free- 
dom of discussion. This, perhaps, ia the limit to 
which the imperial authority extended in the matter 
of legislation at this period : it was practically com- 
plete, but in outward show reached only to recom- 
mendation. It must be understood, however, that 
the senate, in its proneness to adulation, was con- 
stantly representing itself as the devoted slave of the 
prince, and the mere r^istrar of his decrees ; accejA- 
ing, in short, the practice as if it were the law of the 
time, and satisfying its own pride and dignity by a 
mental reservation, to the effect that ita concession 
to its chief was a mere voluntary cession of its 
undoubted prerogatives, which it might at any time 
resume, and which, in fact, on the death of each 
emperor, reverted ipso facto to itself^ to be ceded to 
his successor or withheld from him at its own proper 
pleasure.* 

in. Tha m- In regard to criminal jurisdiction the 

S'r'SliiJii™ loss of the popular assemblies was still more 
md'^ri^" complete and signal, while the senate, at 
"*^ least in outward t^pearance, gained all 

that the people had lost. From early times there 

' The epistola or libellus of the princepc was recited by one oftbe 
qutestora, who was called hia candidataa. Diyeit. L 13. § 4.: "Ex 
qutestoribps quidam eunt qui candidati Principis dicnntar, qniqne 
epistoks ejng in senalD Icgant." 

' It was not, Itlitnk. till the time of the Antonlnea, as we ehall lee 
hereafter, that the Oralio or ReKriptnra of the emperor was referred 
toin the same terms as a Lex. Ctymp, Digest, zziii. 2.§§S7, 5a.6(L 
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had been a certain rivalry between the two powers 
in respect tu jurisdiction, and the mutual limit of 
their prerogatives on this point was not Btrictly de- 
lined. The people in their centuries, — the assembly 
in which wealth and station were most fully repre- 
sented, and not merely numbers, as in the tribes, — 
claimed the ultimate right of deciding on the citizen's 
caput, that is, his civil status, and, at least in poli- 
tical cases, it was before this assembly that the chief 
magistrates were required to summon offenders. But, 
on the one hand, the comitia of the tribes encroached 
gradually on this prerogative; on the other, the 
senate claimed exclusive jurisdiction over the acts 
of the citizens in the provinces, and, by some irre- 
gular and unexplained usurpation, sometimes within 
the bounds of Italy also.' The last remnant of the 
supreme power originally inherent in the people, was 
the right of appeal to it, which was always possessed 
by the criminal in capital cases; though even here 
too the senate presumed to evade the principle of the 
law, by declaring in extreme cases the state in 
danger, and thrusting extraordinary powers into the 
hands of the conisuls. Thus the accomphces of 
Catilina were brought to trial before the senate, 
condemned, and executed without appeal, much ta 
their own astonishment at the vigour of the proceed- 
ing, and not without great offence to the people, or 
at least to their leaders. But throughout o«,Hdd*o 
the last century of the free state the juris- w,La.\t. 
diction both of the comitia and the senate was 
almost completely over-ridden by the institution 
of the Quaistionea perpetuw, tbe permanent or fixed 
tribunals, and tbe old contest between the two poli- 

' This JDrisdiction of the senate in the proTincea was a part of it* 
BdministrativB competence therein ihrODgh its officers. Poljbius 
anena that in his lime it had jurisdictioD also within ihe bounds of 
Italy in cases of iteason, conspiracy, and mm^er. PtSjb. tL 13.j 
Eoeck, L 3. p. 63. 
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tical bodies of the commonwealth was exchanged for 
a competition among ita leading claaseB for admisBion 
to these tribunals, or a preponderance in them. 
The appeal to the people was tacitly extinguished 

by Augustus, who reserved the right of 
iruri«f*t judgment in the last resort to himself 
i«pie u alone, in virtue perhaps of his tribunitian 

power, by which he vras the constituted 
guardian, and in some sense the vicegerent of the 
tribes.' But both he and still more his next suo 
eeasor invited the senate to take cognisance of many 
offences which had hitherto been subjected to the 
cotBi-M jurisdictioaoftfaefixedtribunals. Maecenas, 
^M^ we are told, advised that all charges against 
™"™- senators, their wives and children, should 
be referred to the senate alone ; and it has been 
supposed, no doubt too hastily, that the couBsels 
popularly ascribed to this minister indicate the actual 
course pursued by his master.' In this case, how- 
ever, it would be too much to afBrm that either the 
first or the second princeps actually transferred from 
the tribunals to the senate the cognisuice of all 
chaises f^inst members of its own body. In Piso's 
process, for instance, though the culprit was himself 
a senator, the prosecutors commence their proceed- 
ings by invoking the emperor to investigate the affair 
in person, and he declines the task as inconvenient 
rather than irregular. He goes on to say in bis 
reply that, in remitting the affair to the judgment of 



' Tbe comitia of tb« centnrici, as haa been before remarked, repre- 
WDted the Soman people Id their military character, and, therefore, 
were held, not in the Fonim, but befond the walla: the distinciiva 
meaning and righla of this axsemhiy became extingaisbed M ihs 
citizens ceeaed to constitute tlie tnilitanr force of ihe repablic 

' Dion, lii, 31. Hoeck reliea on chia pasBags as if ii were an ez- 
BJS^ Htacement of the Jaw or practice ander Auguacui. It ia, how- 
eveTi'^^MUMpiy understood, as I hare elsewhere remarked, tbu tha 
ooansela^Miiacorian pnca into the month of Mncenas represent mon 
correctl/ the aaage of his own time, i.e. tbe third century. 
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the eeaate, he evincea his r^ard to the rank of Ger- 
manicus ; for m a less conspicuous case the appointed 
tribunal for murders would have been fully compe- 
tent to undertake the process.* It would appear, 
however, that the Qusestiones, though still existing, 
were gradually d^raded from the high podtion they 
held under the republic. The senate received juris- 
diction in cases not only of Majestas and RepetundfB, 
that is, of Treason and Extortion, but of Murder, 
Foieoning, Bribery, and others : and this was not con- 
fined perhaps to charges against members of its own 
Older. A lees invidious and at the same time a more 
brilliant prerogative of this body, however, was that' 
of deciding upon the offences of £dlies and dependent 
Bovereigus against the interests of the Eoman 8tat« 
and its chief. This was a function which 
the assembly had claimed from an early luhriht 
period, as the executive of the Boman <™w>iw 
people abroad ; nor had it ever been wrested = 
from the senate by the auiitia, nor trans- 
ferred to any special tribunal. On the whole, the 
senate, &om the time of the Tiberian principate, may 
be described as a high Court of Criminal Jurisdiction 
of the most comprehensive kind. 

The Romans, ccmsistently with their inveterate 
jealousy of all that savoured of monar- ^.wDmt 
chical authority, refused to assign the '^'SlSISS- 
highest judicial competence to any single """""^ 
judge ; and when the unwieldy proportions and gross 
unfairness of such a tribunal as that of the people 
themselves, assembled in their comitia, became no 

'Tac^m. iiL 12.: "Id lolnm Germsiiico mper Ufcca pnntite. 

rimiu, qaod in curia potins quiim in foro, apud genatam qnsm apad 
jndicn, ds morte ejus ■□qniritur." An ordinarf cate of murder 
would have been tried by the quKsbirea bomicidii in a baiiliu ad- 
joining tbe Forum. The qatucionea perpetuse were, bj l egal fic tion, 
wmmiltees of the tribes, and ibebaailicaa were tin ' 

of the Forum, tbeir place orauembljt. 
TOL. T. B 
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longer tolerable, they invented, in the Quie£taoDee 
Ferpetu^e, a sort of virtual representation of them- 
selves by standing committees. The nnmbei of 
members of each of these boards might- vary from 
three or four to twenty or thirty, or even more; 
Charges of inferior gravity were referred to a com- 
mission, consisting nominally of a hundred members, 
but sometimes in reality much exceeding tliat num- 
ber. The vital principle of the most perfect systems 
of modem procedure, which secures the responsibili^ 
of the judge by isolating him from the rest of the 
community, and bringing public opinion to bear on 
him from the eminence of his character and position, 
was abhorrent from the democratical spirit of the 
Romans, and the fixed idea of their polity, that truth 
was to he found in the decisions of a majority. These 
views, however, were irreconcileable with the prin- 
ciples of monarchy ; and the emperor had, in fact, 
no alternative, but either to appoint special judges 
of eminence enough to make their decisions respected, 
or to become himself the controller of the decisions 
of a more numerous and less responsible body. From 
the moment that judicial competence was spread over 
a body of six hundred members, the concentration of 
actual jurisdiction in the hands of their chief became 
inevitable. It is of little consequence, therefore, to 
inquire from which of his special functions the prin- 
ceps might most logically derive the judicial prero- 
gative which was soon found to attach to him ; 
whether it proceeded from the sovereignty of the 
people lodged virtually in his person ; whether from 
the military autocracy of the imperium ; or whether 
from the combination of the consular, the procon- 
sular, and the tribunitian powers, each of which un- 
doubtedly conferred jurisdiction in particular cases. 
Of the first of these hypotheses, it may be remarked 
that (iie sovereignty of the people was certainly oot 
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at ttuB period directly and leg^tin]at«l7 transferred 
to the emperor*; of the second, that the judicial 
fimctiona of the imperator were restricted to the ' 
Qimp *; aad of the laat, that the juriBdiction of the 
three magistracies above named was in each case 
BpecificaDy limited ; nor would the combinatiou of 
all tt^ther extend so for as to cover that claimed 
nd exercised by the emperor, which was, indeed, 
practically unlimited. It may be admitted, however, 
that it was the jurisdiction of the emperor in these 
several capacities that gave him his ground of van- 
tage for consolidating his more sweeping pretensions. 
In proportion as these powers themseiveB became more 
extensive, so did the judicial qualification they im- 
parted become less strictly defined. The imperial 
prerogative of Pardon waa an extension or distortion 
of the tribunitlan right of Succour : that of revising 
or annulling the decrees of the senate was an ex- 
aggeration of. the privilege of Intercession ; and we 
can imi^ne how, when the emperor was thus raised 
above all legitimate principle and usage, both ac- 
cused and accusers might combine to cast them- 
aelres at the foot of the throne, and solicit the 
arbitration of a judge from whose preeminence they 
might expect impartiality. The Bomans, it must 
always be remembered, were to the full as impatient 

' Ereii >t B much later period th« basis oT the imperial power 
wsDmed b; Ulpiui, after Oaina, is of conree a mere legal fiction i 
" Qaod popnius ei et in earn omneni suam potestaeem conferat." 

*Dion afSrms (liiL 17.) thu tlie emperor derired from his inl- 
pcrinm the right of patting Benaton and kaighcsto death wilhia ihs 
dtj. This is one of many passaResof this writer of the third cenlnrj 
in which he puts the admitied usage of hia own daj on the footing 
oT earlier and iegitimate principles. The practice employed, as- we 
shsll see, by Tiberius himself, in the JatlerpBrt of his reign, was a 
mere usnrpation of the sword, and bore no conslltuttonal sanction. 
It was precisely for such usurpations as this that the acts of certain 
of the emperor* were formally rescinded by the senate afier their 

as 
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in thrusting irregular powers upon their ruler as he 
was in usurping tiiem.' From the combination of 
hoth these impulaea, the juriBdiction of the senate 
had become, before the death of the second princeps, 
entirely dependent on his direction ; and whenerer 
his interests were at stake, the judicial sentence of 
the fathers was no other than the expression of his 
will inspired by himgelf. In the same way, more- 
over, the decisions which he pronounced with his 
own mouth were generally merely the echoes of his 
private pleasure.* Accordingly, except in certain 
outward show, and tiie popular estimatioQ thereto 
attaching, the senate derived little or no advantage 
irom its apparent triumph over the people in tbe 
matter of jurisdiction. In this as in other reepecta 
it was the mere passive instrument of the emperor'a 
will, and its character became insensibly degraded 
by the consciousness that all its magnificent preten- 
sions were no better than empty shadows. With a 
set of high-sounding formulas ever in its mouth, it 
was, in fact, only blowing bubbles for the amusement 
of a frivolous populace. 

Such was the process by which the three sovereign 
inpmnHT rights of the fioman people were gradually 
m'toST' taken from them and transferred in name 
S^llSS"" to the rival body of the senate, but in bet 
jubdiniu. ^^ ^.jjg emperor himself. Henceforth it de- 
pended on the personal characterof the chief whether 
the government of Rome assumed or not the appear- 
ance of that autocratic despotism which it really was, 
however the fact might be disguised. As regarded 

' Hence the memorable expreision aitcribed to Tiberioi bimieirr 
with regard to the Bomsn people ; " homiiiai &d Mrritateni pi- 
raiot." The Miiciinent wai no donbt connnonly in men'i moallw. 
60 Ctaaz in LncBQ ; " Deirohimns dominoe nrbi urviie ptitue.' 
FAart. L SSI. 

* 8w Boeck, L 8. se.; citbg Snet Tib. 60. 63.) Tae. Aim. fU. TO. 
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the right of jurisdiction, Tiberius continued for the 
most part to maintain the principle of ad minis tratioQ 
which he had asserted from the first, that of using 
tlie senate as the oBtensible inBtrument of his govern- 
ment. He refrained generally, as in Piso's process, 
from assuming judicial powers himself, and referred 
all suitors for his decision to the great assembly of 
the state. This moderation sufiiced to satisfy the 
mass of his subjects. The reform of the rights of 
election caused but a slight murmur among the 
people from whom they were finally withdrawn'; 
the abolition of their legislative and judicial compe- 
tence was accepted without a sign of mortiScation. 
The populace of Rome had bidden farewell to all its 
political interests, and it is only from their connexion 
with politics that the rights of legislation and juris- 
dictiou are ever interesting to the great body of a 
nation. The senate itself was flattered by the a|>- 
pearance of a victory over the rivals with whom it 
had waged such long and dubious warfare. It might 
amuse itself with the idea that it had found compen- 
sation for the disasters of Fharsalia and Philippi, 
and that the chiefs who had been borne to power on 
the shoulders of the popular party had been com- 
pelled, even in the moment of their elevation, to 
negotiate the support of the power which they had 
worsted in the field. But the prinoeps had 
in fact got the senate completely under his m'l^Ssi 
influence. Thepowersoftbecensurealone, Huuthnnigh 
the highest and most venerable perhaps of ^J^J™- 
any functions of administration, gave him, 
under the fairest disguise, a direct means of control- 
ling it. The sum of twelve hundred thousand ses- 
terces being fixed as the qualification for a place in 
the assembly, the emperor encouraged men of birth, 

■Tbc Ann. i. 15.; " Neqae popnliu odemptnm jut qatHul Ml 
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whose fortunes had fallen below this standard, to 
^ply to him foT an increase of means ; at the same 
time he took care to let them feel, bj an occasional 
repulse, accompanied with harsh observations, how 
mere a matter of favour such an indulgence would 

be. After aiding, as it was styled, the cen- 
(vwipiT sua of several of the body, his rejection of 

the petition of a pauper senator named 
Hortalus, a grandson of the illustrious Hortensius, 
caused considerable dismay. How the wealth accu- 
mulated by that busy advocate had been dissipated, 
does not appear ; hut already under the principate of 
Augustus Hortalus had received a' pecuniary grati- 
fication, to enable him to marry and rear a family, 
^id maintain the honours of his historic house. Still, 
however, was he haunted by the demon of poverty. 
Rising in his place in the senate-house, at the op6n 
doors of which he had stationed his four sods, and 
turning himself on the one hand to the bust of Hor- 
tensius, conspicuous among the images which adorned 
the ball, on the other to that of Augustus, be ad- 
dressed a speech to Tiberius, entreating him in the 
names of both to afford him the succour he required. 
But whether from a settled policy of degrading the 
representative of a great republican name, or from 
personal dislike, or, as Tacitus insinuates, merely from 
a spirit of surly opposition to the inclination of the 
senators around him, Tiberius not only rejected the 
application, but rebuked it as presumptuous and im- 
portunate. The divine Auguatue, he said, gave you 
moTiey spontaneously , wUhout solicitation, nor did 
he mean, to bind hinteelf or me to repeat the sa/ms 
liberality on all occasions. He consented, however, 
to gratify the senate by making a trifling present to 
the children ; after which he made no further effort 
to save the rapid decline and d^radation of their 
house.' 

' Tac.^RR.ii.37,38. 
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This control over the senate was still further aa- 
siired by the right of its princeps to convene ^^ 
it at his own pleasure on extraordinary Mn'm?™" 
occasions, as well as to prorogue its ordinary ^'•■'■'' 
sittings. If he could not legitimately re- 
quire it to affirm every proposition he placed before 
it, he was enabled at least to defeat at once any 
motion that was disagreeable to himself, either by 
dissolving the assembly, or even by putting his veto 
upon the transaction. The utmost liberty it con- 
tinued to possess extended not to acts, but merely to 
language, if the indistinct murmurs and interjectional 
sarcasms which were occasionally heard within its 
walls could be dignified with such an appellation. 
But every such indication of independent opinion, 
however disguised and smothered, was watched with a 
jealousy which the substance of power never allowed 
to slumber, and the law of Majestas or Treason, 
which Tiberius brandished over the heads of his 
counsellors, was an instrument of fiexible and search- 
iog application for unveiling their hidden sentiments, 
no less than for controlling their conduct. 

Majestas, according to the Ovidian apologue, was 
the daughter of Dignity and Respect, who 
first after the dispersion of primeval chaos ^°w o* 
taught the rulea of courtesy to the rude "^ 
and undisciplined divinities.' Ages rolled away, and 
when the Giants rose in arms to restore universal 
anarchy, Jove overthrew them with his bolts, and 
defended the majesty of the gods, never again t:0 be 
presumptuously assailed. Hence, she ever sits be- 
side him ; she cherishes and protects him ; the awe 
inspued by her influence mi^es his sceptre to be 

' Olid, FatL 1.23.: 

" Donee Honos placidoqoe decent B«ver«ntia Totta 
Corpora leglcimiB imposacra toris." 
Hanoi and TteTerentU are correlativ«t : the one is (be hinuMuabla 
station or office, (he other tbe reepecE due to it. 
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obeyed without force of arms. She has deecended 
also tipou the earth. fiomuluB aud Nama ackaow- 
ledged and adored her; nor lesB did their successors, 
each in his own generation. She it is that makes 
our fethers and mothers to be respected ; she attends 
upon our youths; she protects oar virgins ; she com- 
mends to the consul his Jasces and ivory ch^r ; finally, 
she rides aloft on the laurelled chanot of the impe- 
rator.' Such was the lai^uage by which a flatterer 
of Augustus might divert (£e imagination of his 
countrymen from the idea of the abstract majesty 
of law and constitutional principle, to that of the 
glory which surrounded the person of the ruler; 
from the recollection of kings and consuls to the 
contemplattoQ of the emperor himself^ over whom 
all the ensigns of ofGce were suspended. . Under the 
empire the law of majesty was the legal protection 
thrown round the pereon of the chief of the state : 
any attempt against the dignity or safety of the com- 
munity became aa attack on its glorified represent 
tatdve. Nevertheless, it is remarkable that the first 
legal enactment which received this title, half a cen- 
tury before the foundation of the empire, was actually 
devised for the protection, not of the state itself, hut 
of a personage dear to the state, namely, the tribune 
of the people. Treason to the state indeed had long 
before been known, and defined as Perduellio, the 
levying of war against the commonwealth. Laws on 
this subject had existed from the time of the kings. 
But the crime of majesty was first specified 
^"'tH. ^y ^^ demagogue Apuleius, in an enact- 
ment of the year 654, for the purpose of fl 
guarding ot exalting the dignity of the champion of ^ 
the plebs. Any attempt against the prerogatives of 
this popular officer was declared to be an assault on 

**IlUdaloibKeicoTnmendat,ebiirqae cnmlet 
Ilia coronati* alu Irinmphot e^uii." 

igic 
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the greatness aod dignity of the commonwealth it- 
self: to detract from the majesty of the tribune was 
an offence which the new law smote with the penalties 
of treason,' 

The law of Apuleius was followed by that of 
another tribune, Varins, conceived in a 
similar epirit. But it was the object of T«i"im 
Sulla, in the ample and methodized scope 
of bis Cornelian constitution, to withdraw the 
definition of majesty from a mere offence against 
public officers, to attempts on the general interests 
of the commonwealth. The dictator conceived and 
embodied, in the spirit of a proud republican, the 
noble sentiment of a patriot of our own, that There 
is on earth a far diviner thmg. Veiled though it 
be, than parliament or kmg. He recalled men'e 
minds from the vulgar personifications to which de- 
mocracy naturally inclines, to the higher abstractions 
of an enlightened political wisdom. The distinction 
between Majestas and PerduelHo henceforth vanishes: 
the crime of Treason is specifically extended from acta 
of violence to measures calculated to bring the state 
into contempt. It is made to include not only acts 
of commission, but many cases of the n^lect or im- 
perfect performance of duty.' It is now majestas in 

■ Among Ihe nameroiu trcstius upon this subject I hare particn- 
Url; reforred to tome chaplerB in the work of Rein, an Ihe Ccimmal 
Law of the Romans. He B»ignB tbe date of the lex Apuleia to tHA 
V. c., not 65S. The personal applicalion of tbe lav appears in a 
I)as8BgeofCicero{-D</nii!n(.ii. 17.): "Mnjeslalem minnisti quod 
tribnnatD pi. de templo dediuiisti ;" but the more general definition 
of the crime is given in the Ai Htrain.il. IS.: "Majestotem ia 
minnir, qui ea tollit, ex qaibas ciritalis amplitude constat." Ag;ain, 
the two branches of tbe ciirae are combined in one Tiew (S« hvent 
iL IT.): "Majeitateni minuere est. de dignitale, aut amplitudine. 
ant poteslate popnli. ant eorum quibua populus poteslatem dedil, 
aliqaid derogars :" or once more, " Aliquid de republics, quuni 
potestalem aon habeas, admin iatrare." Bein, Crim-Recht dtr Sima, 
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a public officer, not only if he wages war without 
due authority from the state, or betrays his trust to 
the enemy, or fomente Bedition among the citizens or 
mutiny among the soldiers; but if he shrinks from 
asserting to the full the prerogative of his ofGce, 
whether military or civil, or forbears to deliver his. 
prisoners to the proper authorities for punishment or 
ransom.' To remove or overthrow a monument of 
the glory of the commonwealth, such as a statue or a 
trophy, might afford ground for a charge of this 
nature, as wounding the pride of the nation or touch- 
ing its honour.' 

The motive for Csesar's legislation on the subject 
of majestas, in which he went further into details 
than Sulla, but in no respect diverged from his prin- 
ciples, was uo other perhaps than a determination to 
obliterate every monument of the usurpation of the 
senate, and its redoubted dictator. Csesar was the 
hereditary antagonist of Sulla, and, to complete the 
full cycle of his rivalry, it was necessary that he 
should emulate his predecessor in legislation as well 
ThHMi»ii« as in arms and adminiatration. The chief 
diunduu. pjoYJaions of the lex Julia on this subject 
have been preserved to ns by the jurists of the later 
empire ; but we are not perhaps quite competent to 
decide how far the law, as it came from Julius him- 
self, was modified by his nest sncceasora. It is still 
a disputed point whether AuguatuB promulgated any 
distinct lex Julia of his own upon Majestas ; though 
there is no question that in some respects he ei- 

(Orell. p. IS!.): " Qni potesUtem snam in adminietr&ada non Adtea- 
derit, jmminuti magistratuB velnti majestacis Itasje reus eat." 

' Ooaar's juvenile act of audacity in punishing his captiTB piratM. 
and refasing to delirer ibem to hia superior officer, was a defiance of 
the Cornelian law of Majestas. See vol. i., ch. iiL 

'ThisiBone of the charges Cictro brings against Verres (a Verr. 
It. 41,), of which he aSrniB, "Est majestatiB quod imperii Dosui 
gloris rerumqne putilicanint moDumeatA ev«rteT« uqw asportm 
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tended the lav of His predecessor, including in hia 
definition the publication of written pasquinades 
against the emperor, aa au indirect mode of bringing 
the person of the ruler into contempt, and smooth- 
ing the way for disaffection and resistance. This is 
perhaps the only trace of any desire on the part of 
the two first emperors to give the law a special 
application for their own protection ; and even in 
the Cornelian law some provision seems to have been 
made to check the licence of railing against the 
constituted authorities.' 

It will be important for the just appreciation of 
later usage in respect to this grave offence, 
the highest, except sacrilege, known to iiiijuumi*w 
the Eoman law, to place before our ,eyes """"■ 
a comprehensive sketch of the Julian enactments 
regarding it. Majestas, then, was defined to be 
injury to the state: — 1., in respect of its public 
enemies, aa by the surrender of cities or persons, 
the abetting or assisting tbem in their enterprises, 
desertion to them, cow^ice in action against them, 
and the like : 2., in respect of its internal constitu- 
tion, aa by illicit combinations, clubs, and conspiracies, 
or more openly by sedition and riot : 3., in respect 
of its officers, as when one magistrate encroached on 
the functions of another, or withheld from his succes- 
aor the forces of his province, or released a criminal 
from punishment, or made war without public autho* 
Tity ; or, again, where one compassed the death of a 
public officer, or wrested from him his prerogatives : 
4., from the falsification of the public documents. — 
It was nec&ssary to the establishment of the crime 
to prove the criminal intention ; but the attempt was 
held to be equally obnoxious to the law as the act 
itself, and tite accomplice by aid or counsel was 

. ' Cic. ad Div. ill 1 1. : " Et u Salla Toluit ne in qaem^ impane 
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amensble to the same puDiBhment as the principal.* 
This punishmeDt was dmple and uniform. It con- 
Bisted in the interdiction of fire and water, which 
was practically equivalent to banishmeat, and was 
attended with confiscation of property, being the 
same penalty which attached to the more ancient 
^^ crime of perduellio.* The trial of charges 
*i.n«j-ta of this kind was regularly reserved for one 
of the special tribunals. During the brief 
period of Csesar's power it does not appear that this 
tribunal was ever called into action. Trials for 
majesty were few even under the long principate of 
his successor. Augustus carefully abstained from the 
employment of an engine which he well knew must, 
&om the nature of things, tend to fix in men's minds 
a sharp distinction between the chief of the state and 
the state it«elf. The sacredness which attached to 
the tribunitian office, now vested in himself, could 
not fail to raise the person of the ruler above the 
abstract ideas of constitutioDal principle; but he was 
anxious not to hasten the moment when the people 
of Kome should regard the law of treason merely as 
a device for their ruler's security. He felt himself 
protected by other and stronger saf^uards ; while 
the chief danger of his position actually lay in the 
risk of his disguise being torn too rudely from him. 

It has been already shown how the 
HHPHKNim natural policy of Tiberius pointed in an- 
^pcnmor other direction. The second pnnceps re- 
quired special guarantees for his security. 
Accordingly from the very commencement of his reign 

' See Eein iCnminal-Rtckl, pp. 618— S28.), chiefly from iLe 
writings of the jnriats. TacitQB (^nn. i. 73.} atuei the principlo of 
the law : " Si quia ptoditicme excrcitum ant plebem Beilitionibos, 
denique male gesta re publica majeatatem popnli Komaoi miauiuet : 
facta argnebantur, dicta impnne eranL' 

' Tac. Ann. iii. SO,: "Bonis unisais aqna et igni arceatnr : qiiad 
perinde ct^naeo sc ai lege majeatodl Isneretar." Comp, iii, 3S. 6t> 
IV. 43.] PanlDB, t. 29. 1. 
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we mark a cliange in popular opiaion, which he 
foBtered and encouraged. The person of the emperor 
It^QS now to be the great subject of the law of 
treason: though not formally so pronounced, the 
idea that the emperor is himself the state begins 
to predominate in the national feeling ovet every 
other. The emperor is now in the world what the 
gods are in Olympus, a being to be reverenced and 
feared simply for himself, without regard to his 
attributes, or the qualities he may be supposed to 
'embody. Attempts on his life become heinous 
deeds, only to be compared with sacrilege against the 
blessed divinities. Not only such overt acts, however, 
but any conduct or language which tiould be construed 
into the compassing of his death, became involved in 
the crime and penalties of treason. Rome was full 
of soothsayers or magicians, who pretended, by casting 
horoscopes or evoking dead men's spirits, to com- 
municate a knowledge of future events. By playing 
on the credulons cupidity of heirs or fortune-huntere, 
these impostors acquired wealth and consideration. 
In the age of Catullus, a wicked parent might vfUh 
for the death of his son, or the son disclaim all sorrow 
fiir the loss of his parent : but in the next generation 
Ovid could represent the guilty spendthrift as vaqui/r- 
ing into the years of the sire who stands between him- 
self and fortune.! To inquire thus into the years of the 
emperor, to explore, that is, the secret of his destined 
term of life, was now reputed treasonable : there must 
be, it was argued, some stronger motive for such an 
inquiry than mere indecent curiosity: the man who 
sought to ascertain beforehand the day of the emperor's 

■ Compare, among tlis ugns of bomau iegenensj in Catalliu, 
H*. 401.: 

" DestilU eitincttw patne Ingere parente* : 
OptaTJt genitor primtevi fanera mtti ,....' 
with Odd, Metam. L 148.: 

' Filial ante diem patiioi inqnirit in anuaa." 
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doom must have some illicit interest in the dire event ; 
be must cherish the hopes of a traitor in hia heart* 
Not only pasquinades and injurious publications of 
eyery kinddirected against the emperor were nowcom- 
prebended in the qualification of majestas, but aiao 
/abusive and insulting lan^piage, which Augustus had 
; so magnanimously tolerated. The two first C^esais, 
; and generally the beat and wisest of their successors, 
allowed ample licence to the tongue, in the freedom 

1 of which the Romans continued to demand indulgence 
long after they had surrendered all independence of 
action.' This licence of !angu£^e was fostered by 
the manner of their education. We have seen how 
jjj„„rt they were brought up from childhood as 
SS^S^f gladiators in the arena of debate and 
uhbdiuu. declamation: fence of tongue was the wea- 
pon with which they were to maintain against every 
assailant their honour, their fortunes, and their lives. 
BeadinesB of speech and ease in the handling of the 
weapons of retort and sarcasm were carried from the 
schools of rhetoric to the tribunals or the forum, and 
again from the places of their public exercise to the 
private assembly or banquet. Scurrility of language 
was indeed characteristic of the Italians, and was 

' Paalns, v, 21. 3.: "Qui de palate principis Tel de anrnma rei- 
pablicffi mathemalicos .... conaulil, cum eo qui respondent capiie 
puniiur." TertuU. Apo/. 35.; " Cui opus est perscrotari Boper 
Ctesaris salute, nisi a qao aliquid adtersiu illam c<^ilHtur Tel opuuic 

' The laws of the tweWe tables had apecified defaniBlory writings, 
or publicBlion geuerallj, as one kind of Injuria ; but the excesaiTB 
severity of the penalty, which was no ieaa than death, aeems to Ehow 
that the crime whb not practically Tisileil at all. The disuse of this 
process gaTs occaaion for tbe pnetors to issue notices against libel ia 
[heir edicts, and one or two cases occur, under the free slate, of 
actions for slander, forsatirical writings, or misrepresentations on the 
Btage. Fines and civil infamy were the peniihies now attached to 
this offence. Sulla, and sfivr him Augustus, legislated specifically 
npon tbe suhject of the famosi libelli : confining ihemselves. how- 
aver, to writings only, and allowing full licence to merely or^l 
abase. For the proceedings of Auguitns, see Suet. Oct 51.; Tac 
^nn. i. 72. See this subject fully discussed by Rein, pp. SH — 38S. 
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common to all classes ; it extended from the senators 
and knigbts to the lowest of the populace ; it startled 
alike the deconim of patrician nuptials and enlivened 
the humours of tiie Saturnalia. The coarse ribaldry 
of the Fescennine farces embodied the same spirit of 
unbounded [>er8onality which glows in the polished 
B^tences of Cicero, or flashes from the point of an 
epigram of Catullus. According to Roman habits of 
thought, and agreeably perhaps to the theory of the 
Roman polity, the private life and habits of the 
citizen were as much the property of his fellow- 
countrymen as his conduct in public affaira. His 
domestic vices were chained as crimes i^inat 
society, and an accusation of bribery or extortion 
was habitually introduced by a pretended exposure 
of sins of lewdness or intemperance. This licence of 
defetmation was the birthright of the firee Roman, of 
which he was often more jealous than of his inde- 
pendence in thought and action. He might subject 
himself to the arbitrary authority of a tribune or a 
dictator without a murmur, as long as he was per- 
mitted to retort upon them with jests and scandalous 
anecdotes. No government could maintain itself on 
the basis of popular opinion without repressing these 
extravagant excesses. When the chief of the state 
was raised to an eminence from which he could 
not descend into the arena of personal controversy, 
it became a necessary act of policy to restrain the 
licence of attack by measures of adequate severity.' 

Two accounts are given us of the provo- conduct <>( 
cation which induced Augustus to extend or TrSIS^'iii^ 
restore the laws against defamatory writings. ^JJJ™ 
On the one hand, we are told that he was '•°«"*«^ 
offended by the licentiousness of a writer named 



> On one occuion Au^itns 
_!3ianQ9 et me lingaam h&bere ; plura enim de eo loquari" but ba 
abetuned Dev«itb«leM tiom committing himBelf to tbe nseqnal 
— Snet. OcL Si. 
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Caaeius Severus, wbo laalied tbe moat illuetrioua of 
the citizens of both Bexes indiscriminately.' We 
may infer, therefore, from this statement, that the 
emperor now afibrded the protection of the law to 
women as well as to men, which was probably a 
novelty ; at least, the principle of the original laws 
of libel was founded on the civil dignity of the 
citizen, to which a woman could lay no claim.* On 
the other hand, it is stated that he was moved to 
this course by an attack made on himself by Junius 
Novatns, a partisan of the unfortunate Agripgia. If 
this be true, the confinnation of the law must have 
been among the latest acts of the aged emperor's 
reign.' In either case, it does not appear that the 
first princeps gave himself any other protection in 
this particular than what he allowed to every citizen. 
As regarded himself, he is said to have been very mild 
in prosecuting or punishing this offenoe, and to have 
refused to inquire at all into mere oral invectives.* 
Very different, however, was the conduct in this re- 
spect of his uneasy successor. The awkward and un- 
genial manners of Tiberius had been an early subject 
of ill-natnred remark : he was already accused ot 
gross intemperance, E^inst which many pungent epi- 
grams were directed.' But as he rose in eminence 

' Tac. Am. I. 7S. : " ComnioCua Caaaij Seven libidine qoi Tint 
fceminatque itltulma procacibm icriptla diSamBrerat." 

' Injuria wai anything vhicb unfavourablj iffecled the pnblio 
eitimaticiii of a citiieTi, and conBeqaently hia power of wrrlhg the 
atate. Bat Angnatna treated Deramalion not aa Injuria, bat M 
Majeatai, the greater icope of vhich enabled bim to throir the ihisld 
of the law over illiutrionl nomen alM. 

■ Bnet. Oct. I e. 

* fiqet. Oct S9. He contented himwif, according to thi* writer, 
with contradictingby proclamation ■□Die of theae attodca, and forbade 
the aenote to prohibit b; a decree the introduction of pouhnmool 
sboae of the emperoi in willa. But Dion (Ivi. 97.) (s;i thu 
he canned Mme libela ogainat him to be bnrat, and puniahed the 

* Suet. Tib. *X The anppoied fragiMnt quoted bj BoriDUB ia 
in fact ihia paiaage of Snetoaiiu veraifiedi 
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and power, the attacks on him assumed a more se- 
rious form, impugDiDg Ms character as a ruler, im- 
puting to Mm cruelty beyond the law, and a pride 
indecent even in the first of the citizens. The free 
insinuation of disagreement between the prince and 
his mother might lead to incouTenient revelations of 
his domestic priyacy.' When on his first accession 
to power his pleasure was taken by the praetor about 
the appointment of the special commifision for Ma- 
jestas, he evaded the question with & general reply. 
He did not intend to allow these cases to fall under 
the jurisdiction of an independent tribunal, but to 
reserve them for the cognisance of his own instrument, 
the senate ; or perhaps at this time he had not really 
determined what course he should pursue. At first he 
met such accusations with a magnanimity worthy of 
a great monarch : Let them hate me, he was heard to 
say, as Umg aa m their hearts they reawict me; ... . 
in a free state, he added, both Tnind and tongvM 
should be free : but unfortunately he could not 
maintain this elevation of sentiment, and the bitter- 
ness with which he presently revenged himself on his 
detractors was supposed to prove that the (barges 

" Exinde pleba Qniritinm Tocarit 
Hon Claudium Tiberiam Neronem 
Sed CaldiDm Biberium Maranem,'' 
Coinp.SDet. Tib. as.: 

*■ FattJdit Yinnm qaia jam sitit 'ute crnorem ) 

Tun bibil hnnc avide qaam bibh uiM meram." 
■ Tac ^tm. i. 73. : " Hnnc qaoqne BapermrerG connina, Inoeitia 
BacloribaB valgata, in iteTitiam aapertHamt^e ejoa, eE diicordcm enm 
matre animtiia.' We maj conoeive (he effect nn princ« and pe<44<> 
of such an epigram ai ihe foUooiog plfuudJed on ihe walla <m a 
modem Guropein capital; Suet. /. c: 

" Aipice fvlicein eibi noa tibi. Bomate, Sallaiai 
Kt Miiriani li vis aapice. >ed reducem: 
Nee non Anioni cJTilia bells moventia. 

Nee semel infecUta aapice code idbhbs: 
E( die, Roma perk : regnalHt sanguine mnlto 
Ad reganm qntaquis venit ab exBilio." 
TOL. T. 8 
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against him were pointed with the fatal sting of 
truth.' 

When, however, it once became known tiiat the 
^^ new princepa wae jealoua of his estimatioii 

ioi«t7«- in the tninde of the citizens, and would not 
*Su°(t(i> suffer himself or his position to be diap^ 
raged by railing defamation, there were 
many to urge him forwards, and impel him beyond 
the bounds he may have originally prescribed to 
himself. It was impossible to maintain any clear 
distinction between the guilt of written and merely 
spoken libels. It might be said, indeed, that the one 
admitted of direct proof, while the other could only 
be prosecuted on Uie precarious ground of hearsay 
evidence ; or that the one argued deliberate intention, 
the other might be a momentary ebullition of thought- 
less spleen; or, lastly, that the one was a crime re- 
cognised by the ancient laws, the other was not less 
expressly countenanced by them as a privilege of the 
Soman freeman. But ^1 these considerations gave 
way, and not unjustly, to the conviction that tlie 
malice might be the same, the injury equal in eith^ 
case, and that common sense and equity demanded 
that they should both be brought under the same 
category of crime. Tiberius was encour^ed, not by 
courtiers only, but by jmsts and philosophers, in 
extending the definition of majesty from writings to 
words ; and in so doing, he only carried out a sound 
and reasonable principle. But this was not all. It 
was easy to see that there might be many other ways 
of bringing the person of the sovereign into contempt, 
besides either writings or words. The same jurists 
who could not blind themselves to the logioil se- 
quence from one of these to the other, were at a loss 



' Sact. Tib. 42. ; " Oderint dnm probent ; dein vera certaqoe ttaa 
ipse fecit Gdem." s&.i "la civiLate libera Lngoun inenuii>l<w 
liberal cue debere." 
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to distinguish from them a rariefy of actions, some 
monstrouB and many merely ridiculous. 
TbuB Falanius, a knight of obacure posi- >n«)m. ™ 
tiou, was accused of disrespect to the ^^t^ 
princeps, amounting to the guilt of tre&- ^.n-S!' 
aoD, inaamucb as he had admitted a low 
and profligate actor to assist in celebrating the rites 
of tbe deified Augustus. Another of the same claas, 
named Rubrius, was charged with having forsworn 
lumself in the name of that illustrious divinity, and 
again, of allowing, at the sale of a villa, the sacred 
image to be sold along with it. It was pretended 
that disrespect towards the deceased Csesar was an 
injury to his living successor. But Tiberius r^- 
fused to subscribe to this doctrine. He wrote a 
letter to the consuls in favour of the accused, assert- 
ing that livia herself, in exhibiting games in her 
husband's honour, had not deemed it requisite to 
inquire into the life and manners of all the profes- 
sional people she employed ; adding that perjury in 
the name of Augustus was no more a subject for 
human laws than the violation of an oath to Jupiter ; 
and ending with the memorable aphorism, profane 
perhaps in the mouth of any one not himself next of 
^ to diviuity, that the gods should be left to mind 
their own honour.' About the same time a 
man of higher rank and character, named onnmi 
Granius Marcellus, apparently a connesion "^ 

of the imperial house, then praetor of Bithynia, was 
accused by an officer of his own staff of having uttered 
in conversation some reflections on the emperor's 
personal habits; a charge which, we are assured, it 
wag impossible to refute, so strong was the presump- 
tion against any man of having remarked on the 
profligacy which was notorious to all tie world. 
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But a more specific charge against the praetor vas 
that of having placwd his own efBgy in a higher and 
more conspicuous place than those of the Ciesars, 
which, as remotely connected with his family, adomed 
the hall of his mansion : it was even Buggested, as an 
imfHOUB flattery at which the emperor's modesty would 
revolt, that he had removed the head from an image 
of Augustus, and replaced it nith that of his living 
successor. In this case also Tiberius rebuked the 
officious zeal of the prosecutor. The culprit was 
acquitted of the charge of treason ; but he h^pened 
to lie at the time under a charge of eKtortion in 
his province, and on this the senate was permitted 
to condemn him.' 

But of all the charges of this nature now pre- 
ferred, none was more extravagant than 
ijwi- that against Lutorius Priseus, a knight 
. who had obtained great success with some 
verses he had composed on die death of Crermanicus. 
Tiberius himself, relaxing from his usu^ reserve and 
parsimony, had rewarded the well-timed complimeitf 
with an imperial largess. On the occasion of an ill- 
ness which occurred to Drusus, tbe poet was tempted 
to try tbe fortune of his muse again, and prepared a 
second dii^e, in anticipation of a second decease in 
the Csesarean family. DruRus recovered; but the 
author's vanity prevailed over prudence and pro- 
priety, and he recited his verses before a fashionable 
audience. The matter became noised abroad, an in- 
formation was laid against the culprit, and on the 
motion of Haterius, a consul designate, the senate - 
condemned to death as guilty of speculating on a 
Cseaar's death, and therefore, by an easy inference, of 
compassing it by wishes and prayers. Of the senators 
two only ventured to excuse him on the ground of 
though tlessness and levity : esile they would have 
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T^rarded as BuflScieat punishment for a fault which 
could hardly be expect«d to find imitators. Bnt thdr 
representations were unavailing. The wretched man 
was dragged to prison and immediately strangled. 
Tiberius, who was absent from Some at the dme, 
was mortified at this sanguinary proceeding, and 
still more, perhaps, at the indecent haste with which 
it had been conducted. Ke&aining from any direct 
censure of Haterius, or the senate generally, he con- 
toDted himself with praising the sentiments of the 
more merciful minority, and decreed that henceforth 
an interval of ten days should always elapse between 
sentence and execution, to leave room for the exer- 
cise of pardon. This considerate provision continued 
in force not only during the gt 
but under his successors also.^ 

But the senate pretended, in its servile adulation, 
to grieve at $he restraint which the emperor c«,of 
thus imposed on its headlong zeal in de- ^S!». 
fence of bis dignity. A knight named En- *■ "■ "*■ 
nins was soon afterwards denounced for having melted 
down an im^e of the emperor, and converted it into 
plate for the service of the table. On this occasion 
Tiberius peremptorily forbade proceedings to be insti- 
tuted. Thereupon, Ateiua Capito, now grown grey in 
reputation as the most eminent Jurist of bis times, 
assumed the tone of injured liberty, and complained 
that the fathers should be debarred &om the free exer- 
cise of their undoubted right of judgment; the crime, 
he declared, was a grave one, and however mild he 
might be in avenging a private wrong, he for one could 
not suffer the majesty of the republic to be assmled 

■ For ehe storr nf Latorina Priacnii, eee Tsc. Ann. iii. 4S — 91., 
under the date a'.v. 774. A. D. 21. Dion (in IviL IS.) relates that & 
rcrtain Vibins Bufng prided hiinself on pogeeumg two threat curi- 
ositiaa. the relict of Cicero, and the choir in which Cmsar nas atun, 
ai if the one could make him an onilnr, and [he other an emperor ; 
and leeina tn think it abowed great moderation in Tiberioa to ar«r~ 
look each a treaaonable imagination. 
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witti impunity. Tiberius knew the man, the hoary 
apologist for the Cesarean tieurpfitioQ, and could ap- 
preciate at its proper value this empty show of zeal 
for independence. He paid no regard to the objection, 
but permsted in his int«rfeTence; not dinpleaBed at the 
jealooey with vhich the jurist was henceforth more 
generally regarded, who thus disgraced his own name, 
and degraded in the eyee of the citizens the dignity 
of his ecience.' 

Such, indeed, was the proneness of the senate to 
CMor ^^"B mode of Battery, that no public charge 

^I^Ib! against an illustrious citizen seems to have 
*■"■ "f been thought complete, unless coupled with 
the imputation of dUreapect towards the emperor.* 
Thus about the same time we hear of Silanus, pro- 
consul of Asia, being accused of extortion ; but no 
sooner was the impeachment set forth, than a con- 
sular, an Bsdile, and a prset^r started up with some 
other vague charges against him, as that he had pro- 
faned the dwvnity of Augustus, and disparaged the 
majesty of Tiberius. In the trial which followed 
the emperor seems to have disdained to take notice 
of these accessory incriminations. The case against 
SUanus was sufficiently clear. He had not the courage 
or the eloquence to defend himself, but threw himself i 
despairingly on the imperial clemency, and the dig- 
nity of his own family, for protection. Tiberiua, 
however, fortified by the conduct of Augustus In a 
case of similar guilt, and glad tji gratify the popular 
sentiment by making an example of so noble a cul- 
prit, encoun^ed the senate to proceed to sentence 
against him ; and when it decreed the punishment of 
relegation to an Island, interfered only to mitigate 
the penalty by naming Cythera as the place of con- 

' T«c Ann7iU. 70. 

■Tac^KR. Hi. 38,: "PoalnUTCnit repetandi*, addtto nnjceutk 
(riniDe, quod tarn omDiam Bccuutionnm compltmeDtWB «M" 
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fioement, instead of the more inhospitable rock of 
GyaruB.' 

Tiberius had exhibited similar magnanimity in two 
previous cases, which are reserved to be ^ 
mentioned together, because they relate to APiinto 
womeo; for pobtiml charges against women ^■'^"; 
were a new feature in Boman procedure. 
Apuleia VarUia was a connexion of the imperial 
family, being a granddaughter of Octavia ; as such, 
the crime of adultery, with which she was charged, 
became an offence against the law of Majesty. £ut 
to enhance her guilt, expressions of disrespect towards 
Augustus and Tiberius, and even against Livia, were 
imputed to her. Upon the firet and principal charge 
the emperor was satisfied with referring the prose- 
cutors to the Julian law of adultery ; he refused to 
listen to the charge of disrespect towards himself and 
his mother ; the insinuation of an offence against the 
sanctity of Augustus he would alone permit to be 
made the subject of inquiry. This last charge speedily 
fell to the ground ; but the licentiousness of an illus- 
trioua matron, which was amply proved, was punished 
with removal beyond the two hundredth milestone.* 
Nearly similar to tbis was the case of Lepida, who 
combined with her ^milian ancestry a connexion 
with the SuUan and Fompeian houses, and who was 
esteemed of sufficient political importance to be sub- 
jected to charges of adultery and poisoning, E^gra- 
vated by inquiries through the soothsayers into the 
destinies of the imperial family. In this instance, 
also, we find Tiberius exercising great moderation in 
r^ard to the chains which affected himself, first 
desiring the senato to dismiss them altogether, and 
when it persisted, forbidding the examination of the 
culprit's slaves against her. She was ultimately con- 
victed on the other accusations, and interdicted fire 

' Tm. Ann. iiL 66—69. ' Tsc. Aim. iL 90. 

.,, Google 
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and water; but even then, the confiscation of her 
estates, which should properly have followed, wae 
remitted.' 

Such was the moderation of Tiberius for several 
_ years from the commencement of his reign, 

TiMriH hu in the defence of nis own person and poai- 
m^- tion; such was the difficulty in which 
he was placed by the overweening zeal ol 
flatterers, and still more by the ambition or cupidity 
of senators, who sought distinction or profit firam 
the trade of criminal accusation. Tiberius himself, 
besides the desire he manifested for the attainment 
of substantial justice, was admitted on all hands to 
be free from the sordid vices so common among liis 
countrymen. He was, to use the strong but rough 
expression of Tacitus, Jirm enough against Tnon^.' 
But if he has failed in other respects to obtain from 
history all the justice he sought to obtain for his 
people, the cause lay partly in himself, and in the 
peculiar infirmity into which bis excess of zeal be- 
trayed him. The mind of Tiberius was characterized 
by a certain painful preciseness: he was possessed 
with the litigious spirit which insists on its presumed 
rights, in spite of every inconvenience. He was de- 
ficient in breadth of view, and sought in vain to 
compensate for it by subtlety and acuteness. Ac- 
cordingly, we are not surprised to find that the 
general and statesman, the chief of innumerable 
armies, and the head of a confederacy of nations, 
was moreover a purist in his use of language, and 
fond of disputing with the grammarians on the 
exact meaning of words, full of notes and queries 
on the most trifling and puerile subjects of literary 
curiosity, in which certainly truth could not be 
attained, and as certainly was not worth attaining.* 

' Tan. Ann. iii 23, 33. 

' Tbc. Ann. iiu 18.: ** Salu firmaa adversam ptcnntim." 

■Suet T-b. 10. i " AflecutluDB eC morouLate nimu obMuaUt 
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Tiberius carried in short to the throna the temper 
of a pedant, and a pedant on the throne 
is in danger of becoming a tyrant. Hence gf'j'P"* 
the encouragement he unfortunately gave j;,^"^ 
to the criminal informers, or delators; 
an encouragement which he soon acknowledged 
to be pemiciouH, and withdrew in dismay, till 
the distruHt and apprehensions of increasing years 
drove htm again into the same fatal course. The 
delator was properly one who gave notice to the 
fiscal officers of moneys that had become due to 
the treasury of the state, or more strictly to the 
emperor's fiscus.' The title was first extended from 
this narrow sphere to persons who lodged informa- 
tion in case of any offences punishable by fine ; and 
when Augustus undertook to legislate comprehen- 
sively on the subject of marriage, its obligations and 
its violadoDs, he was induced, by the great diGBcnlty 
of executing the provisions of an impopular enact- 
ment, to subsidize by pecuniary rewards informers 
against its transgressors.^ It was the aim of Augus- 
ts to attach every citizen to some peculiar branch 
of iiidustry : wherever he could he gave direct occu- 
pation ; in many other cases he indirectly pointed out 
where it might be found. He now called into ex- 
istence a new employment, though he did not him- 
self live to see its progress and development. Many 
were the knights and senators who now learnt to 
make a traffic of their eloquence and accomplish- 
ments, in the service of the emperor, by the vindica- 



■^lam .... monopolium nonlnatiiTaa priu9 veniam poBtalaTit" 
Dion (Ivli. IS.) Mja thac he saffered a project of law to drop rather 
than aae a Greek vord for which there was do Latin equivaleat. 
Comp. alio, the storj of Capito, in Wii. IT., and SaeL at lUattr, 
Grama. 23. 

■ See Bein, Criminal- Secht, p. SI4, note. 

' Tac. Ann. iii. 38.: " Indili cactode^ el lege Fspia Foppsa pm- 
miis indncti.' 
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tion of his unpopular laws. They reaped their 
reward not in money only, — though a portion of the 
pecuniary mulct fell regularly to their share, and 
the senate not rarely decreed them a special re- 
muneration, — but in political distinction also, and 
even in a not^iriety ^n to fame. Their love of 
power was amply gratified, when they saw the 
criminal, a man perhaps of the noblest birth and 
highest position, quail before their well-known 
energy and audacity, and desist from a hopeless 
contest with their acknowledged powers of persua- 
sion. Feared by the great, they becatne the patrons 
and champions of the people, who were always 
ready to behold in the attack on noble offenders a 
vindication of popular rights and principles. They 
acquired in the forum some portion of the conside- 
ration which attached of old to the sturdy indepen- 
dence of the tribunes, while they were thrust into 
the fevour and confidence of the princepa, or at 
least of his nearest advisers, in the palace. The 
trade of the delator became thus, under bad em- 
perors, the broad and beat«n track of a crafty 
ambition.' 

But this infamous practice became so marked a 

feature in Boman society, and affected so 
iUiJlSlii'tm. P*''if'*% *'^® imaginations of the people, 

that it will be well to spend a few moments 
here in depicting to ourselves its action more widely. 
We must trace it back, like eVery other pest of the 
imperial times, to its first origin under the republic, 
when the evil inherent in its principle was disguised 
or even ennobled by loftier aims, and by the fresh- 
ness of its growth in an atmosphere of freedom. 
The liberty of the Roman citizen, the prime jewel 
of his esistencOj was to be maintained at any price. 
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It was maintained by a system of tmiversal terrorism. 
Every citizen waa invited to watcb over the conduct 
of his compatriots, and to menace every deviation 
from the path of civil virtue with a public accuaa- 
tjon. Every young noble was trained in the art of 
pleading, partly to enable him, when his own turn 
came, to defend himself, but primarily to furnish 
him with weapons of offence, and thereby with the 
means of self-^vancement. Bhetoric was an instru- 
ment of power, by which he might expect to make 
himself admired by the people, and feared by com- 
petitors of his own class. He fought his way to 
public honooTB on the floor of the law courts, drag- 
ging successively from their benches the tribunes, 
tiie prastors, and the consuls, before whom he first 
began his career of eloquence. The intrigues and 
tr^sons of the men in power did not always suffice 
to furnish victims for this mania of impeachment : 
it was necessary to extend the inquisition into the 
provinces, and summon before the bar of Roman 
opinion the governors who had sinned, if not against 
the laws of the republic, against those at least of 
humanity and justice. To interest the citizens, to 
inflame their passions, to bias their judgments on 
the subject of crimes thus perpetrated on remote 
pfovincials, required great exertion of art and elo- 
quence ; but the genius and industry of the young 
advocates and their teachers kept pace with every 
demand upon them. Feelings of parity were ap- 
pealed to in the place of genuine patriotism. The 
truth of the accusation became of little importance ; 
it was the great triumph of the riietorician, not un- 
frequently gained, to baffle the interests of a political 
iaction, without regard to the intrinsic merits of the 
case. The young orator, who at the age of nineteen 
or twenty could sway the votes of a bench of judges 
ag^nst some veteran proconsul grown grey in the 
service of the state, was marked as sure to rise to 
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the higheBt political flmineDce.* The energy and 
aggreBsive spirit of the Romans was ever conspicuona 
in the toga no lesa thaji in the sagum ; they preferred 
the attack to the defence, in the forum ae well as in 
the field. 

It was the glory of Cicero that he ahstained in his 
early career, while yet his fame was to be 
•nKtoTthi acquired, firom this common routine of pn>- 
■«i ud aecution, and sought the less dazzling career 
^jSft^ of a pleader for the accused. Yet in tbe 
°'°'°* most glowing of his effusions, both in public 
and private causes, he appears as the assailant ; and 
neither humanity nor policy prevent him from de- 
daring himself the enemy of tbe man against 
whom he seeks to enlist his hearers' prejudices.' 
The Bomans made no scruple of avowing their per- 
sonal animosities; the spirit of revenge with them 
was a virtue which a man would affect if he bad it 
not.* In the heart of the Eoman friendship occupied 
tbe place of love ; it was invested with a sanctity and 
solemnity of obligation which approached almost to 
chivalry: but the reaction from it was an enmity not 
less deeply felt nor less solemnly pronounced: the 
foe was not less devoted than the friend.* Neither 

* Thai Crassni maintained an accosation at nineteen jean, Ceht 
at tiTeni;.on«, Pidlio at twentj^two. Tac dt Oral. 34.1 QainliL 
Init. xii. 6, 

* Thev are some carious paasagea in the ipeech de JVouinciw Can- 
ttdaritat, in which Cicero exciiBeB bimaeir for nMtaiog to waira bii 
nolorioui hostility to Ceaar : "8. Ue commani* niilittuia habere 
iHtioneia, noD doloris meL" "18. Accepi injuriam ; inimicns esse 
debui ( non nrgo," "SO. Hoc tempore rei pablicn con&olere, 
inimicitiai in aliud tempns reMrrare detwrem." 

' Tac. dt Oral. 36.: "Assignatn domibua iniinieitiB. 40. Jna 
potentiseimum qiiemqae vexandi, atqne ipia inimicitiamiD gioru." 
Hilt. ii. 93, : "Ut novas adhac, et in MDatum Dup«r ascitoi, magni) 
inimicitiia claresceret." Champognf, Citart, i. p. £37. 

* The Duel, the legitimate descendant of prirate warbre, conld 
hare no place in Homaa gocietj, which regarded man ai the citii«n 
only, an unit in the bodj corporate. Fenonal rioience waa pro- 
hibited bj law, and even carrying arms wan interdicted. The CuT, 
the resonrce of nlleDneu and sh/new, ii, I belieTe, a stnctlj Engliiti 



shame therefore nor humanity interfered to check 
this passion for accusation, in which the Komans 
were to the full as unscrupulous and unfeeling, though 
dealing with their own countrymen, as they were in 
invading the lands of the foreigner. This fearful 
vice was gilded under the free state by the splendour 
of the objects to which it was directed, the magni- 
tude of the interests involved, and the abilities and 
powers of the giants it summoned to the contest.' 
In the atmosphere of liberty it called many corre- 
sponding virtues into action ; it produced on the 
whole one of the highest manifestations of human 
nature, and taking the good with the evil, we may 
not perhaps be entitled to regret the existence which 
was permitted to it. But for the same vice, as it 
appeared under the empire, no such excuse can be 
offered. Then too, as soon as the young patrician 
had quitted the schools of the declaimers, he longed 
to make a trial of bis accomplishments, and sought 
an object on which to flesh the maiden sword of hia 
eloquence. There were no longer party interests 
into which to throw himself; the class of intriguing 
politidaos no longer existed, whose attempts gainst 
the liberties of the commonwealth demanded his 
vigilance and invited his exposure ; the provinces, 
administered at last on settled principles, and kept 
under the eye of the central government, afforded 
etill some, but much rarer, cases of public wrong to 
denounce and avenge. What remained then for the 

innilullon ; >nd the fbrmal renanciatlon or friendship was (he Uit 
ncouree of oatrag»] feding among the Bomani. Thus OemiMiiciifl 
sends Pi>o a aolemn declaration that their fiiendBhip i« at an end. 

Hberiaa forbids Labeo hii houae. Tai^Ann.r\.39.i " Morem Aiiisa 
majnribui, quocies dirimerent aroicilias, interdicere domo, enmqae 
linem gratiw ponsre." In reply to iha cumiwin npoloR)' for the duel, 
thai it prevents aHBasiioation, it mn^ be remarked that asaassination 
was almost onknown to a lale period among ihe Ramans. 

' The reader ahoald refer to [he paasage of Tacilns de OraC, 3* — 
STn one of the most inleresling in ancient literature. 
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young aspirant? how exercise tie gifts he had so 
long been fostering in private, and ventilate abroad 
tbe talents to which schools and saloons had accorded 
such inspiriting acclamations F The progress of 
special legislation, diverted as it was from the public 
to the private career of the Roman, entering into his 
dwelling and penetrating the recesses of his home 
life, gave birth to manifold modes of transgression 
and evasion, such as the prying eyes of a domestic 
spy alone could track. The government, which 
might despair of vindicating its authority by the 
exertions of its own officers, was grateful to the 
passion for forensic distinction, which now urged 
the aspirant for fame to drag to light every petty 
violation of every frivolous enactment. According to 
the spirit of Roman criminal procedure, the informer 
and the pleader were one and the same person. 
There was no public accuser to manage the prosecu- 
tion for the government on information from what- 
ever sources derived; -but the spy who discovered 
the delinquency was himself the man to demand of 
the senate, the pnetor, or the ju<ige, an opportunity 
of proving it by his own eloquence and ingenuity. 
The odium of prosecution was thus removed fi-om 
the government to the private delator; an immense 
advantage to a rule of force which pretended to be 
popular. The common right of accusation, the birth- 
right of the Koman citizen, the palladium, so es- 
teemed, of Boman freedom, became thus the most 
convenient instrument of despotism. But however 
odious such a profession might generally make itself, 
whatever the infamy to which it would be consigned 
by posterity, those who practised it reaped the reward 
they sought in money and celebrity, in influence and 
authority, in the favour of the prince, and not rarely 
in the applause of the multitude. They could wreak 
their malice on their private enemies under the 
guise of zeal for tbe public service ; they might 
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gratify the worat of passions, aod esult, under the 
shadow of the imperial tyranny, in the exercise of a 
tyranny hardly less omnipotent of their own. The 
Eocial corruption such a state of things produced 
grew fast and rankly, and is marked hy the swift 
prc^esa of the contagion from the first raw and 
ignoble professor^ to men of real distinction in the 
state. Beginning with youths fresh from school, or 
the teachers of rhetoric themselves, it soon spread to 
magistrates and consulars, and many of the most 
illustrious statesmen of the early empire were noto- 
rious for tbeir addiction to this meanest and most 
debasing of vices. 

As for Tiberius himself, the fanaticism with which 
he strove to execute in detail the laws i,,™™,. 
bequeathed bim by his predecessors, in- i;Eiil,''b, 
duced him early to stoop to the degradation '^"""'* 
of countenancing the practice of delation. Refusing 
to bend under the enormous biu'den of public affairs, 
and disdaining or fearing to associate with himself 
any assistant, as Augustus had wisely done from the 
first, he strove pertinaciously to make himself &mi- 
liar with the whole machinery of government, and 
to take a personal share in all its procedure. He 
was constant in attendance on the judicial trials of 
the senate, but only to secure the impartiality of its 
deciuions; he assisted also at the tribunals of the 
magistrates, taking bis seat at the extremity of the 
bench, to avert the suspicion of unfairly influencing 
them.' Delation he prized as the machinery l^ 
which the true ends of justice could, as he imt^ned, 
most readily be obtained. When he discovered the 
vile uses to which it was put, and felt its impolicy 

' Snet. Tib. 33.i "Ac primo efltetiM inleneniebat ne quid per- 
psraiii Geret .... BBsidBbBtque juitim vel ex advcrso in parte pri- 
mori," Comp. Tac Ann. i. 75. r "In cnrnu iribunalia." Dion, ItjI. 
7. But, as Taciiiu remaikB, " Dum Teritati consulitui, libertiu rajr- 
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aod anpopularity, be did BOt refuse to check and 
discourage it; and he established a newtribuDal of 
fifteen senators, by the weight of whose character be 
may have hoped to moderate it, and afford, as was 
said, some alleviation to the peril and terror of the 
citizens.' Certain it is that the records of the earlier 
years of the Tiberian despotism abound in evidence 
of the emperor's solicitude for the pure administra- 
tion of justice, and the constant struggle in which he 
was engaged with the reckless spirit of violence and 
cruelty, of which accusers and judges equally par- 
took. IXltioiately his own steadfastness and con- 
stancy gave way. He yielded to the torrent be could 
no longer stem alone. He lesigsed himself to the 
sedulous attentions of an evil counsellor, who relieved 
him by consummate artifice, without his conscious- 
ness, of great part of his burden, and persuaded him 
to neglect the rest, and leave the corruption of so- 
ciety to take its course. Tiberius was induced to 
acquiesce in the necessity of vices he had originally 
striven to resist, and to wrap himself in the selfish 
conviction that bis own safety was the highest object 
of government. Tben came the full dsvelopment of 
the occult principles of the law of txeason; tbea 
came the fierce and fanatical stimulus which was 
given to the appetite for delation; the conflagration 
raged over Home and Italy, involving every noble 
mansion in its blaze, and overthrowing many to 
their foundations.* It was ruled to be criminal to 
perform before an emperor's effigy on a coin or ring. 
any act which would be indecent in the presence of 
the emperor himself^ such as to strip a slave for 
chastisement^ or even to strip oneself for the bath; 

< Tbc Ant. ili. IS. 

' Tic /. c. : " Urhemqae et ICaliam et qnod nnqnani GiTlam com- 

ioitiii, qoaaLa Tiberii arre, KraTiuiniani exitium invpferit, d^ r«- 
prmuin lil, poitremo ant^ril, cuncuque corripuerit," 
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finally, a citizen was condemned for entering a 
brothel ■with a piece of money on wliich the impe- 
rial countenance waa stamped.' While Enim™. 
the fountain of justice was polluted by S?™.^ 
founding inquiry into these offences on no *"''^- 
express laws, but only on perverse and extravagmit 
deductions from tbem, the legitimate forms of proce- 
dure were no longer carefully preserved. Though 
in cases of majeatas the senate ^one was the autho- 
rized tribunal, the prince gradually claimed to take 
cognisance of them himself. Tiberius ceased to abide 
by the ordinary rules of evidence. Augustus him- 
self had evaded the principle of law, that a slave 
might not be examined by torture {gainst bis master, 
by causing him to be seized and sold to a public 
oGBcer, and then stretched as the slave of another on 
tbe rack.' But even this formality was no longer 
observed. The penalty of death was frequently sub- 
stituted for banishment, and the worst precedent of 
the Sullan proscriptions was sometimes followed, in 
subjecting the crimiual's children to the same fate as 
himself. The property of the condemned was confis- 
cated : if his life was spared, he might be disqualified 
from making a will -, and if he perished before sentence 
by his own hand, baffled justice might avenge herself 
by the infliction o£ posthumous infamy." ^n.»f. 
On the case of ^lius Satuminus, who was '-"■"'■ 
flung from the Tarpeian rock for a libel on the em- 

' Soct. Tli. S9. It mnet b« reniembered that the eiiip«ror*i wu 
Dot tbe onlj heitd etill slampeil upon cha current coidb. Other 
membera of the Cffisarean famil; partook, of that honour. Tbe gold 
and Biher coinage was imperial, bat AagnUaa allowed the senate to 
iiwne the copper coTrency. The names, however, of the triuioTiri 
monetalea do not occur on medals aAer the year 740. according to 
Eckhtl, Doclr. iVumm. v. 6i. 

• DtOD. It. a. i Tac. Anit. iiL 67. 

* Tac, ,,4nn, ii. 31. Thia was ealkd "damuatio memoriie.'' Sue- 
toniuH crowns this confusion uf lav and justice by sayiuj;, "Ornna 
crimen pro capital! receptam.'* 
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peror, an historian remarks that this waa one only of 
many instances of the infliction of death for reflec- 
tions on the life and habits of Tiberius ; upon which 
he adds, that the Eomans marvelled at the impo- 
litic jealousy which thus exposed by public processes 
details which, whether true or false, acquired from 
these procesaea only their general notoriety and ac- 
ceptance. People, he says, inu^ned Tiberius must 
be mad to insist, often against the explicit denial of 
the accused, that crimes and vices had been imputed 
to him, which a man of sense would have willingly 
left unnoticed. But for the wisdom and policy of 
his general administration, which was still patent to 
the world, this hypothesis of insanity would have re- 
ceived general assent : as it was, his conduct in this 
respect could only be viewed as a strange example 
of hnman inconsisteDcy. The particulars, however, 
of these charges, thus scrupulously and minutely 
detailed in the language of legal procedure, were 
preserved in the public records, which thus became 
an official repository for every calumny against the 
emperor which floated on the impure surface of com- 
mon conversation. We cannot but suspect that this 
was the storehouse to which Tacitus and Suetonius, 
or the obscurer writers from whom they drew, re- 
sorted for the reputed details of a prince's habits, 
whom it was the pleasure and interest of many par- 
ties to blacken to the utmost. The foulest stories 
current against Tiberius were probably the very 
charges advanced gainst him by libellers such as 
Saturninus, which he openly contradicted and de- 
nounced at the time, and wbich would have sunk 
into oblivion with the mass of contemporary slander, 
but for the restless and suicidal jealousy with which 
he himself registered and labelled them in the 
archives of indignant justice.' 

' Dion, Irii. aa, S3, 
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The aiibjecta of Tiberius, we are assured, conceived 
& high opinion of the wisdom and policy coDBiiaudoa 
of his general administration. Even Taci- 3^,;X^^"' 
tns, not a favourable nor even a just critic ''"''*^"- 
of his character, admits that his conduct in regard 
to the law of majesty was the only blot on a 
government distinguished, at least for many years, 
by prudence, equity, and mildness.' But Tacitus, 
as we shall presently see, is far from consistent with 
himself in ^is, as in other expressiona of opinion. 
The first and most urgent duty of the chief of 
the empire, following the traditions of the consular 
administration, was to maintain the honour and se- 
curity of her possessions abroad, and against the 
foreigner on the frontiers. The law of empire, in 
the popular view, was continual progress and aggres- 
sion. To extend the limits of his own province wa8 
the business of every proconsul, and to extend the 
limits of every province was still reputed the para- 
TDOunt duty of the imperator, himself the universal 
prooonsul. The first idea of Cassar, on attaining 
sovereignty in the city, was to effect the annexation 
of Parthia. Augustus had no such wild ambition, no 
such blind, instinct of conqueat: he sedulously ab- 
stained in many quarters from sending forward the 
conquering e^Ies, feeling as he did that the extent 
of his possessions was already quite as great as one 
arm could control, too great indeed, as had been 
wnply demonstrated, for the jealous co-rule of con- 
snls and senators. Nevertheless Augustus had never 
wholly desisted from aggressive warfare beyond the 
limits of Terminus. In Egypt and Arabia, as well 
as still later in Germany, he had maintained views 
of conquest, though he had refrained -from putting 
out in any quarter the whole strength of his armies. 

' Tac. Attn. iv. 6. -. " Leges, si majeaiHtii qiuestio eximeretnr, bono 
in Dia." B; this ve are not to undenund merely the judicial pro- 
cedure, bat the bandling of the broKd principUa of ndmiiiiilraUoii. 
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During his reign the empire had been increased with 
Bolid additions ; and it had been no rain boast of his 
courtiers that he had advanced its froDtiers into new 
zones and under unknown constellations.' Yet Au- 
gustus, it was well known, had left to his successor, 
as a legacy of political wisdom, the counsel not to 
extend the limits of Roman sovereignty, lliis advice 
Tiberius frankly accepted. He withdrew his legions, 
as soon as the ambition of Crermanicus would permit 
bim, within the Rhine ; and if he allowed campaigns 
to be still waged in the valleys of the Atlas, these 
were strictly for security and not for conquest. His 
absteining from the plantation of military colonies 
in the provinces, was a pledge of the sincerity of his 
peaceful policy.' Inat^d of extending the frontiers, 
he was intent on consolidating his possessions within 
them, converting tributary kii^oms into taxable pro- 
vinces, and reducing restless barbarians to something 
more than a nominal subjection. It was under this 
reign, accordingly, that tiie far regions of Africa, bo 
long exposed to plunder and disturbance from the 
nomade hordes in the recesses of their mountains, 
were |Jaced in a state of security, which continued 
unassajled for centuries ; that the authority of Rome 
was first established permanently throughout the wild 
district of Thrace, so important for connecting the 
conquest of Rome on the Danube with the sources 
of her wealth in the Lesser Asia ; that Cyzicus and 
Gappadocia were incorporated in the universal empire, 
and made to contribute from their wealth or poverty 
to relieve the pampered impatience of taxation in 
Rome and It^y. All these were in fact substantial 
conquests, though they might not be known by such 
a title, in which the emperor spued no artifice nor 
even fraud, while be cautiously abstained, as far as 

'Tirg.-£fl. *i. 79S.: "Jicet alRarident^n^ 

Extra Bnni Solifqae vfcM . , . .' 
*£ee A. Zumpt: Comnuat. Epigrapk. i 3SL 
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Essible, from the use of arms.' The reign of Ti- 
rius deeervee, accordingly, to be marked as an era 
of no trifling moment in the consolidation of tbe 
Roman power. It is probable that his own contem- 
poraries were by no means unaware of this, and 
abundantly satisfied with a policy which threw many 
of their burdens on tbeir subjects and auxiliaries. 
Victories and triumphs could have done no more. 
But a hundred years later, as we shall see, another 
emperor arose, who added wide provinces to the un- 
wieldy bulk of his dominions, and performed martial 
exploits which recalled the days of the Pompeius and 
of Ctesar; and transient and fruitless a^ his successes 
proved, they served to point an unfavourable and 
unjust comparison with the bloodless gains of his 
predecessor. Tacitus, who wrote under the inspira- 
tion of the glories of Trajao, though admitting the 
general wisdom of the third Csesar's policy, conde- 
scends to sneer at his abstinence from conquest, as 
something pusillanimous and unworthy of the Roman 
name.* 

While, however, Augustus had been obliged to 
entrust the conduct of his campaigns to gtuiiHiir 
princes raised almost to an equal rank and ^d^tE* 
power with himself, his successor, by re- '^"' 
fraining from a^^essive warfare, with the vast com- 
binations it required, could keep all his lieuten- 
ants in the modest position beSttiog their vocation, 
and ^are the empire the perils which might flow 
from an excited and pampered ambition. The 
legions were maintained in the same stations aa 

I Suet. Tib. 37.: " Hoitiles motni per l^Btoi compescuit ; Bee 

~ . Reges ■uspectosqaecommiiia' 



f.. Jsi cnnctantsT el neceisario. Reges auspectosqaeci 

lionlbni magii et qaerelii qaam vi repreuit," 

» T«a Aaji. iy. 33.: " PrLncepa proferetidi imperii incariosin erat' 
CoRipare iv. 4. with a direct Bllugion to the conqneatB of Trajan, 
" QaHnla eil ftngtie^Di imperltatum." Here again, aa in llie case of 
delBtion, we see bov Tacitua'i eicimHM of the policy of Tiberiu i« 
coloured bj hie glowing cooceptioiu of Ms Dim manEer'i glotj. 
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under Anguetua. The bank of the Rhine was still 
guarded, as we have seen, bj e^bt, four in the 
Upper, and as man; in the Lower &ennania. The 
Iberian provinces were secured by three only; for 
their reductioo, though recent, was now justly deemed 
complete. Mauretania, which Augustus bad at one 
time incorporated with the empire, had been again 
erected into a tributary kingdom, and given to Juba, 
as a present from the Roman people. The African 
provinces were held by two l^ons, and two more 
were stationed in Egyp^ Four were assigned for the 
protection of the East ; they were quartered prin- 
cipally at BerytuB or the Mediterraoean, at Antioch 
and CfBsarea, or in scattered detachments on the 
heights of the Taurus and Libanus : they showed a 
front to the Parthians on the Euphrates, and sup- 
ported the trembling thrones of the petty chiefs of 
the Caucasus, who were maintained as a check on the 
more powerfril sovereigns of the plains. Thrace was 
consigned to the defence of kings of its own nation, 
under Roman Buperint«ndeuce ; while two legions 
were posted on the Danube in Fannonia, and as 
many on the same streajn, after it took the name 
of leter, in the lower regions of Mceeia. Two more 
divisions, making a total complement of five-and- 
twenty, were quartered in Dalmatia, and formed a 
reserve for the armies of the East, while at the same 
time they were near enough to awe the submissive 
populations of Greece and Lesser Asia. Their po- 
sition at Apollonia, Dyrrhachium, or Nicopolis was 
more important from its proximity to Italy, of which, 
in fact, they constituted virtually the garrison ; for 
the empire still preserved the tradition of the repub- 
lic, that the legions were the instruments of foreign 
domination, not of domestic authority; and no le- 
gionary force was allowed to pitch its tents within 
the sacred limits of the land, all the free inhabitaota 
c^ which were now Roman citizens. The polioe of 
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Italy waa entrusted to a force of the name of which 
she had iu>t yet learnt to be jealous. Three Urhaa 
and three Prsstorian cohorts, the city guards and 
the life-gnarda, kept watch over the security of the 
metropolis and the person of the ruler ; but these it 
was thought necessary to levy exclusively from the 
most ceatral district* of the peninsula, from Latium 
itself or from Umbria and Etruria, and the ancient 
colonies of the Latin iranchise.' Slender as theoe 
forces appear for the defence of so vast a territory, 
we are to remember that the auxiliary troops dis- 
persed in the provinces where they were most needed 
are not included in the list; and these, we are as- 
sured, in general terms, may hare equalled the num- 
ber of the legionaries.' 

It might be easier to maintain the fidelity and dis- 
cipline of these numerous armies in the ex- ThjiMpiij.. 
citement of warfare than under the doll mo- Jiillti™'iJ" 
notony of the camp in time of peace. Tibe- '°*''"''°«- 
riua's success in this respect, — for after the first com- 
mencement of his reign there was no mutiny, nor even 
the seditious attempt of a discontented officer, — arose 
no doubt from his firmness in refusing concession to 
demands for relaxation and indulgence. The com- 
plaints which startled him on his accession to power 
were put down partly by the vigour of his envoys, 

' In givirg this list of Ihe legioni, TaciUU (Ann. I». 5.) refori par- 
ticQlarly to ihe nialhrear ofTiberins CA.D. T7G. A'l>. S3)- H« does 
not menlioa, and aeeniB indeed not to know of nay German gDUiJi 
Ht Borne. Angurtas, we have seen, had such a body-guard j but he 
djamisftcd them afttr the defeat of Varui, and it a probable that tbej 
were not re-embodied bj hie nocceBaor. 

' Tacitne points ont [his ditference between the UgionB and the 
auxiliary cohorta, that the latter were conataniiy moved from place 
to place, wliile the furmer were kept itationsrj. The esact propor- 
tion of auiiliariea was uncertain, and no donbt varied. Dion, 1v. 34. 
That [hey were generally about equal to the legionaries may be de- 
duced from TaciliiB, Ann. iv, S. Suet. Tib, 16. and from the ttrrange- 
menta of tha Hyginian camp. 8ce MarquardC in Becker's Bam. 
Alterth. iii. 3. p. SeS. 
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the pricces of bis own family, but partly also by 
vague assurances of redress, extorted from his first 
alarm ; these however he retracted or evaded on re- 
covering bis presence of mind. Tbe crisis, it may be 
allowed, was one at wbicb any actual concession might 
probably have broken down the whole system of iron 
discipline on which tbe obedience of tbe lemons 
rested. Nor would Tiberius encourt^e the soldiers 
to look for extraordinary gratuities by occasional 
largesses, sucb as Augustus and Csesar before him 
had so liberally dispensed. After paying them tbe 
sum beque^bed them by bis predecessor, which in- 
deed he thought it became him to double, be made 
no further appeal to their favour and gratitude, 
except on one important occasion, at a late period of 
bis reign, in requital for a particular service.' He 
trusted, for securing their devotion, solely to the 
regard tbey entertained for bis title of Imperator, 
and tbe deserts by which he had attained it. 

Not only the respect in which tbe commonwealth 
_ was held by foreign potentates, but tbe sub- 

•|rpw4ii« mission and awe of the provmcial popu- 
^hn" J^tiOQS depended mainly on the fiiTnaess of 
the hand which kept her soldiers to their 
standards.* The tranquillity and contentment of the 
provinces under Tiberius b«ir witness to his merits 
as commander of tbe Boman armies. While writers 
with whom we are the most iamiliar depict the 
character of this Ciesar in the most hideous colours, 
and only with manifest reluctance admit any circum- 
stances which bespeak the moderation and eqxiity of 
hia rule, it is remarkable that the independent t^ti- 
mony of two provincial authorities combines to assure 

' Tat AaiL i. Sa.i Dion, Ivil S.; Sn«. Tib. *B. 

* VelL ii. 126.: "Diffusa in orientia occidenliaqne Cra(!nu,et qidd- 
qnid meridiano au( Beplontrione flnitar, paic sugnsta per omnea l«r- 
rarom orbia angolos H latrociniorum melu aerrat imnmaea." 
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US that in tlie provinces at least his administratioii 
WBS beaefic«iit, and his memory held in honour. 
Thus Philo of Judtea apeake in glowing terma of the 
wisdom and mildness of the government of Alex- 
andria under the auspices of Tiberius, and exalts still 
more eloquently the happy condition of the world 
at the moment of his decease.' Again, the Jewish 
historian Josephus confirms the atatement of others, 
that this emperor departed widely from the ordi- 
nary principle of provincial administration, in pro- 
longing the stay of the proconsuls from its usual 
brief term to a longer and ultimately to an inde- 
finite period.' This novel ust^e, he assures us, 
though allowing that it coincided with the em- 
peroPa hablta of procrastination, and a certain in- 
firmity of purpose which grew upon him in age, 
was conceived in a spirit of equity, and intended to 
remove the main cause of the sufferings of the pro- 
vinces, in the ardour with which each new governor 
had hastened to make his fortune. Tiberius was 
wont to justify his policy by an appropriate apologue : 
— A number of jiies had settled on a soldier's wound, 
and a compassionate paaaer-by was about to scare 
them a/way. The suferer begged him to refrain. 
These jiies, he said, have nearly sucked their fuU, 
emd are beginning to be tolerahU : if you, drive them 
off, they will be im/mediately succeeded by fresh 
comers with heen&r appetOes. The progress indeed 
of regular government seemed to demand a change 
on this point, which should enable the affairs of the 
empire to be conducted by fixed and uniform pro- 
cedure, while it spared the people the fluctuations as 
well as the expenses incident to a continual change 

' Philo m Flaa:. 1, S.j iegal. in Cai. 2,: tIi ■yap Si* . . . , e&t 
iSatiuiat na) xlcrnrkiryti rflj dwtpfimn khI miiTot ^iyau icptiTTovef 
ffar/wyloi. This cariona pusage will deaerre to be noticied more 
puticalarl; m t, Ut«r perind. 

* Jouph. Aatig. JwL xriiL 7. S 5. 
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of governors. It serves to mark the transitioa now 
in progress in the government of the provinces, from 
the sway of an SDcamped proconsul to that of an 
eatablished viceroy. There seems no reason to doubt 
that the conduct of Tiberius in this particular, 
stripped of all unfair interpretation, waa part of a 
settled and well-meant policy, however much it may 
have indulged the personal indolence, to which alone 
his detractors have chosen to ascribe it, or ^reed 
with his jealous indisposition to multiply the number 
of distinguished and confideiitial coadjutors.' But 
it caused, we may suppose, great dissatisfaction among 
the candidates for place and emolument, and may 
be ranked among the motives of the hatred of the 
nobility towards him. 

This change in the view in which the provinces 

were to be regarded, do longer as prostrate 
t^uncDtif enemies, but as common children of the 

state with the citizens themselves, appears 
in the acknowledgment first made by Tiberius of the 
duty of extending the pnblic liberality to the wants 
of the national dependents. A great step was gained 
in the cause of humanity and civilization, a great 
advance towards the overthrow of the selfish pre- 
judices of conquest, when the subjects were admitted 
to have claims on the state as well as obligations 
towards it. It marks the commencement of what 
has been called the reaction of the provinces upon 
Home, when, on the occasion of an earthquake, which 
overthrew not leas than twelve cities of Lesser Asia, 
the prince proclaimed aloud that it was an imperial 



■ Saet. TUi. 41.63.; Tac. .^nn. i. BO.,Ti. ST. Bion (Iriii.SR.) accoanW 
for it difTurunilf ; -ronoi^Br rKvioi rir t< jUahv koI tiw Povhturit 
&it^\rTo &trTt T&fci ftpx'*""*" '■'*^* TATjpwTotf, Totir air irrpar-iffrtn6na 
iirlTpla,Tii4i i' {nrartmirm ini i{ trn Tkiiffiiuinlm tAt tMvir, ittfin 
T»r txait^tiUvav alnois tx"'- Bui whatever be the tuerits of tha 
BjFtem, ic was intiodoced io fact not by Tiberina, but bj AugtuU). 
See DioD, It. 2S. 
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calamity and merited relief from imperial reaources.' 
The control of the provincial govemore was no longer 
left to the casual and interested activity of self-con- 
stituted accusers, or to the jealousy of political par- 
tisans: never before had the officials been kept in the 
path of moderation and piuity by the restraints of a 
systematic procedure; and the many instances in 
vbich they were still accused aud convicted of rapa- 
city and injustice may be accepted in proof, not of the 
increased frequency of their guilt, but of greater 
vigilaoce in detecting it. It will be remarked, also, 
on examining the cases of this kind recorded, that 
they refer more commonly to the senatorial, such as 
Asia and Africa, than to the imperial provinces.* In 
the latter the officials were appointed more directly 
by the emperor himself, and their duties and pre- 
rogatives more definitely prescribed. Crood conduct^ 
whether in the highest posts or the lowest, secured 
them undisturbed enjoyment of their places for many 
years or even for their lives. The happier lot oif 
these provinces is attested by the fact that, to be 
removed from the rule of the senate and placed under 
that of the emperor, was regarded as a boon by the 
provincials themselves.* The old plan, indeed, of 
farming the revenues of the provinces by the pub- 
licani, now as heretofore generally Roman knights, 
still continued in force : the time had not yet arrived, 
perhaps, when this system, which recommended itself 

' Tbc. Aon. ii. 47. (a.V. 770, iJ>. 17), alluded lo bIso by Pliny, 
Sal. Nat. ii. 86. : " Eodem anno lil. celebres Asin urbea culJapuG 

years, large sums were granted tticm ia ready money, and a Hpecial 
COmmiBsioDer was tent by the gcnutb to sapeiintend ilB application. 
See above, chap, xliii. Tbe twelve ciliee all lay in the district of 
Lydia. This earthijiiabe ia periiapa the most deslnictlve of any on 
record. Cump. Von Huff. Erd berflaeh. ir. IB9. But even while I 
write the city of Brousi-a is trembling to it( foundation with another. 

' See Horek, Barn. Getch. i. 3. 88. 

■ Comp, Tac Ann. i. 76.: "Achaiam et Macedonian! onerndepre- 
otutei levari in pneaena procoDsolari imperio trodtqua Coiari piacait." 
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quite as much for ita simplicity and ( 
for the means it afforded of enriching the niling class, 
could be dispensed with. The corporation of pub- 
Ucani, which engaged for the revenues of a district, 
required the heads of towns and ctmtons to assess the 
proportiuns of houses and famiiies ; sjid probabljthe 
levy was thus on the whole more equitably as well as 
more economically made, with the aid of local know- 
ledge, than it would have been by processes more 
familiar to ourselves, and adapted to more homo- 
geneous populations. But Tiberius deserves credit 
for the firmness with which be resisted the tempta- 
tions which commonly beset a government uuder this 
method of taxation. He refiwed to apply the screw 
to his finaucial agents, and require the larger return 
which he was assured might easily be extracted from 
them. A good shepherd, he was wont to say, must 
shear hie sheep ona riot fiay them.^ Among his 
wholesome regulations for the protection of the pro- 
vincials agaiust the rapacity of their rulers was a 
decree, by which the officers, however guiltless they 
might be themselves, were made responsible for the 
misconduct of tbeir consorts in this particular: for 
the women, it was found, were more prone to take 
bribes and sell the &vours of the government than 
the men. He ruled, however, after a debate, the 
details of which are curious and not uninstructive, 
that the attendance of the wives upon their husbands 
abroad was a less evil than such as might flow from 
forbidding them that indulgence.* 

But the care of Tiberius was not conlined to the 
^^^ provinces. He devoted himself with un- 

.rfii.iTu.li tiring industry to the reform of abuses in 
the government of Italy, to assuring gene- 
ral security and tranquillity, and alleviating distress. 
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He protected the inhabitants from robbera and banditti 
by military posts in various places, and stimulated 
the diligence of the city police. His measures for 
maintaining order in the capital were temperate and 
well considered. Insteadoftreatingtheplayers, whose 
over-ardent admirers were constantly fighting and 
rioting about them, as mere servants of the govern- 
ment, and subjecting them again, as before the time 
of Augustus, to the rods of the pnetor, he was satis- 
fied with reducing the public grants for their en- 
coun^emeot, and forbidding the senators from enter- 
ing their dwellii^s, and the knights from trooping 
round them in the streets : the theatre alone, he de- 
clared, was appropriated to visiting them. At the 
same time, they were no longer held re- cmwhow 
sponsible for the peace of the city; but the ""'"'■"^ 
penalty of banishment was denounced against the 
spectators who should cause disturbances there.' On 
occasion, however^ of a riot which occurred in the 
year 776, we find that both the players themselves, 
and the leaders of the theatrical factions, were ex- 
pelled together from the city, nor was the emperor 
prevailed on, by the most pressing instances, to re- 
call the offenders.' 

This interference with their amusements was a 
grave offence to the populace. When 1 iberius limited 
the number of gladiators in the arena, the citizens 
complained with bitterness that he took no genial 
pleasure in the old Roman recreations. They were 
indignant at having their draught of blood Thamh- 
measured to them by drops. Though all SKS?™ 
classes were equally addicted to the crime *'*'^' 
or folly of consulting conjurors and diviners, the 
measures which Tiberius enforced, after the example 



■ Tac Ana. I TS.; Suet Tib. Si. Comp. Digetl. xlriiL 19. SB. 
$3.1 Veil. ii. 126.1 "Coinpreua thentnlii wditio." 

■ Suet. Tib, a:.; Tae. Ann. iv. 15. 
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of Au^stufi, Agrippa, and the legislators of the 
free state before them, for expelling the astrologers 
from Italy, caused &r leas dissatisfaction. This latter 
prohibition, indeed, was easily evaded.' The empe- 
ror hiniself, the most superstitious of his nation, 
could not resolve to rid bis own palace of the herd of 
soothsayers, who ao well knew how to play upon his 
fears and hopes. While he indulged himself in pry- 
ing into his own future fates, be could not prevent 
the inquiries of friends or enemies, flatterers aod in- 
triguers : to cast the imperial boroacope became the 
dangerous amusement from which few courtiera or 
politicians had the firmness to abstain. The Maike- 
^Tiatici, said Tacitua, are a class who mislead the am- 
bitious and disappoint the powerful ; who will always 
be forbidden a place among us, yet will always be 
retained here." 

These measures against the astrologers were not 
Bnpprmiin more ineffectual than those which Tiberius 
hm In^'^ also toot for tbe suppression of Egyptian 
jiwiihriiB. ^jj^ Jewish rites. He was not led, however, 
to these regulations by the principles which animated 
his predecessor. He did not regard himself as the 
defender, or restorer of the ancient cult, aa the patron 
of Roman observances in opposition to novel and ex- 
traneous usages. He looked merely to tbe practical 
evils which might result from any heterodox move- 
ment, and his zeal gainst these Oriental innovations 
was roused by the mystery in which they were for the 



' Tac. Am. it 83, One of theaa people was thrown from Iha 
Tarpeian rock, another was beaten to death with cheitick, the arcienC 
roilitary parighraent. Tacilua mji, •' ConbuleB extra ponam Esqoi- 
linam, cum classicum canere jnuissent, more prisco advertere." Thii 
ii explained bj Suelonios Ner. 49.: " Nudi bominia cervicem in- 
Bwere fares etcorpna virgis ad necam cedere." 

'.Taa.Hul.lS2.: "Oenas hominum polentibni infidnm, tperan- 
ribua fallax, qaod in civilals noatra et Tetabitnr semper, et ittino- 
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moot part shrouded,by the nocturnal ceremomea which 
they generally affected, and by the connexion with 
the dreaded inquiry into the future generally ascribed 
to them. A single case of gross ecaodal imputed to 
the priests of Taiw at Kome was sufficient perhaps 
to give colour to the emperor's sbong proceedings 
against that cult and its followers. The statue of the 
goddess was precipitated into the Tiber, and her rites 
forbidden in the capital,' Similar measures were 
taken against the religious observances of the Jews 
at Rome. When required to enlist in the Roman 
armies, this people pleaded their ancient national pre- 
judice against military serrice, and the indvilgence it 
had enjoyed from earlier Cieaars. But this refusal 
was now made a pretext for accusing them of dis- 
loyalty, for the prohibition of their worship, the de- 
molition of their sacred instruments and veatmeats, 
and finally their expulsion from Italy. Four thousand 
fre€dmen,of Jewish origin or tenets, were drafted from 
Rome into Sardinia, to repress the brigandage of that 
wild region.' It would seem, however, that at a later 
period Tiberius relaxed in his severity towards this 
people, and adopted means of conciliating them. 
They were fain to believe that the harshness of hia 
earlier legislation was due to the malignant influence 
of the detested Sejanus.' 

' See in Jowphns (Aniig. xyiii. 8.) the story of Manilaa, whow 
UcBntiong paMioii -wai gntiSei bj the prients of Anitbie. 

' Tic.^nii.ii.SK.: >* Quataor millia libertini generiae& aapentUione 
infecia : et Bi ob grsTitalem Heli intcriBMTit, vile damnum." I infer' 
from the eonatrnclion ihat the writer liere expresses the sentimeDl of 
the decree ilacif, rather than bis own. Suet. Tib. 36. : " JudBoronl 
jarentulem per speciem Bacramenti in provincias graTJoria c<eli dis- 
trihnit." CoiBp. Sencc Ep. 108. The ineiilent has been alreadj re- 
ferred to in chap, ixxiv. The victims, sa I suppose, were partly 
Jens bf extraction, bnC perhaps more generall/ prosetjitea of Grc^ 
or Asiatic origin. ' 

■ Philo, Ltgat. ad Cai, S4. On the atat«inent of TertiiDian (Apol. 
9.). regarding the favour, aa he pretends, of Tiberias towBrda Chrii- 

tiuitj, I sb&U speak on a fhtore oomuod. 
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The eBtablishment of a regul^ ayatem of legal pro- 
tectioD for eubjecta of every degree went 
oriUiifht hand in hand witli the abolltioQ or limita- 
"' ""■ tion of Buch irregular substitutes for it as 
the right of asylum, with whioh religious feeling had 
stepped in where human law failed to perform its 
duty. It was chiefly iu the eastern prorinces that 
this right of asylum was recognised and aanclioned 
by long U8(^e and favour. The multiplication of 
these places of refuge, fostered by the cupidity of 
the priests, had extended a dangerous impunity to 
all manner of crimes, and increased the number of 
offenders. Such, however, was the influence of the 
priests on the superstition of the vulgar, that every 
attempt to check this encouragement to disorder bad 
been vehemently resented, and had led in many cases 
to disturbances and riots. Tiberius undertook to 
abate the nuisance, and acted with good sense and 
decision. He required the cities which exercised this 
right of protection in their cherished fanes, to pro- 
duce just grounds, by prescription or legal ordinance, 
for the claims they advanced. He Umited the extent 
of territory to which the privilege should apply, for 
it was claimed not for the sacred walls ouly, or the 
outer inclosure of the temple, but oflen for large 
tracts of land around them ; he defined, perhaps with 
greater strictnes!!, the character of the offences to 
which protection should be granted;and thus, without 
abolishing the institution itself, he set some bounds to 
its licence, with the approbation, no doubt, of the 
wisest of his subjects.' In Bome, the centre of law 
and rights well understood, the privilege of asylum 
had never flourished as in the more disturbed regions 

' Suet. Tih, ST. : " Abolevit et lim moTemqiie asylomm qoai 
lUQaam erant i" but Tacitni (Ann. iii. SO.) modiliea ihi» siaUnKDt: 
" CrebreBcebat GrEecaa per arbes licentia atque impnniias aajls tUt- 
tiiendi .... facta senunsconsulta quis, magno cum honore, modnt 

lamen pnescribebalnr." 
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of the East. Nevertheless the tribunitian sanctity of 
the emperor became gradually extended to his statues, 
and culprits or fugitive slaves, on touchiug an image 
or picture of the august personage, were allowed to 
defy the law, and the privileges, otherwise unbounded, 
of their masters. This means of protection was soon 
turned to a weapon of offence ; holding up an im- 
perial coin between his thumb and finger, any ruffian 
might stand in the public streets and rail with im- 
punity against the honourable and noble : the client 
might abuse and threaten his patron, the slave might 
even raise his hand against his master. This ilagrant 
abuse was not checked, for none ventured to brave 
the delators, who might easily frame on the attempt 
a process of majeatas, until a senator having been 
pelted with opprobrious language by a woman, a no- 
torious delinquent, whom he was bringing to justice, 
Dnisus himself, at the request of the per- j.n.,i. 
plexed fathers, interposed and threw the *■"■"*■ 
offender into prison, in spite of the emperor's image 
which she eloquently brandished in his face.' 

This insolent detiaoce of public opinion and the 
general sense of morality was an ominous Piacrui di>- 
sign of the times. No sumptuary laws, UBiun™. 
though sanctioned by the wisest politicians, and in- 
voked by the uneasy consciences of the citizens them- 
selves, availed to stem the dissipation and extrava- 
gance, which increased with every restriction upon 
nobler aims and occupations. The vast sums no- 
toriously expended on the dainties of the table, the 
profusion of table ornaments, plate, and jewellery, 
and the extravagant prices given for articles of mere 
fashion, such as vases of mixed Corinthian metal, and 
boards of Numidian citron-wood, provoked the in- 
dignation of the morose Tiberius.* He urged the 

> Tac. Ann. iii. 36. 
■ • Teflnll. dt Fallio, l 
^tri emic, qaa bii tantu: 
VOL. V. 
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Benate to repreeeioD. But bU counsellors were iudis- 
posed to etroDg meaaureB, and the emperor himself 
soon wearied of the hopeless struggle. Contenting 
hiiueelf with 'Some trifling regulatioDS for appearance 
sake, he acknowledged with a sigh that the times 
were not fit for a censorship of manners. When the 
sdilee represented that the sumptuary laws of Au- 
gustus, fixing the prices for certain articles 
dHpijn<^ of luxury, were habitually disregarded, he 
tTH^ ' replied Uiat those after all were but trifling 
A.D.n."' matters compared with the real dangers 
accruing to the commonwealth from the 
demands of selfish oupidity and the accumulation of 
great estates. Italy, he exclaimed, yea, Rome her- 
self depeiide for her daily food on foreign harvestSf 
on the vidsejtudee of the weather, and the uncertain 
humours of the Oceem. Unless our provinces come 
to our support, will our farms mamiain us, or our 
forests feed us ? He alluded to the neglect of cul- 
tivation throughout the peninsula, which was now 
generally remarked, and to the complaints which had 
grown in force for a hundred and fifty years, of the 
decline of the ancient strength of the country, the 
population of free labourers. This, he said, was a 
graver concern than the price of plates and dishes; 
the latter might be a fitting matter for the ediles to 
care for, as consuls, praetors, and every other m^is- 
trate had each their proper sphere of vigilance ; but 
something of higher and more general interest was 
demanded of the princeps. While thei'efore he main- 
tained the peace and credit of the empire, and quelled 
the turbulence or corruption of the assemblies, and 
the iaction of the senate, — while be provided for tbe 
wants of the day before him, and supplied an abun- 
dance of grmn to the city, — ^he cast on the sediles 

[. 144.) Fetnmim Saty. 
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the care of the sumptuary enactments which were 
vainly expected to train the age to economy, but 
which the age rejected with insolent contempt.' 

As regarded public morality, Tiberius marched in 
the steps of his predecessor, not indeed 
in the spirit of an enthuaiast, or with any nwor^ 
ardent aspirations for the purity of the 
Komaa blood or honour of the Roman name, but aa 
a matter of duty and discipline. He resented the 
insensibility to shame of many of the young citizens 
eyen of knightly or senatorial families, who, in their 
passion for displaying their accomplishments as 
singers or dancers on the stage, a degradation strictly 
forbidden to their cla^s, contrived to get themselves 
legally degraded, to enable them thus to present 
themselves with impunity. Against this ignoble 
evasion new and more stringent edicts were levelled. 
In making the licentiousness of a Soman matron a 
public offence, Augustus bad overshot bis mark. 
Among other impediments which arose to the en- 
forcement of' the Julian legislation on this delicate 
subject, it was found dif&cult to induce disinterested 
persons to prosecute as public accusers. Possibly it 
was with the view of obviating the scandal of open 
procedure in such lamentable eases, that Tiberius 
revived the primitive usage, axtd delivered the cul- 
prits to be tried and punished by their own kinsmen, 
a/ter the manner of the andenta. In the olden 
time, these domestic tribunals bad inflicted even 
death fur trifling indecorums. But the law allowed 
the defenceless frail ones a method of escape, which 
some women did not scruple to embrace. The pe- 
nalties of irregularity were strict and severe; but 
from these professed prostitution was exempted, and 
immunity might be piu-chased by exchanging the 

iTac^»n.iii.S3. 54.; Veil. ii. 136.: "ReTocata id forum Met, 

nmmota e tbro sediiio, ambiiio campo, dUcordu euna 

qotuido annoim modenitiut?" 
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decent stole of matroDfaood for the toga of the 
avowed courtesan.' While resort to this disgraceful 
refuge was confined to a few plebeian cases it at- 
tracted little notice ; when, however, wives of men 
of the highest class were found to inscribe themselves 
on the sedile's list, to escape the loss of dowry, con- 
iiscation, and baniabment, tbe penalties of the Julian 
law, tbe princeps determined to close this last means 
of retreat, by a new and sweeping edict.* 

The £oman legislators had never been famous for 

adhering in their own persons to the rules 
■i^Htifdu they enforced on their fellow-citizens. What 

then, it may be asked, was tbe private 
character of the roan who showed himself thus harsh 
and prudish in his public capacity? His amuse- 
ments and relaxations, no mean element in the cha- 
racter of every Roman, were frivolous rather than 
corrupt ; nor yet, at least, can he fairly be chained 
with habits of excessive indulgence. In regM-d to 
women, there is no evidence against the morals of 
Tiberius up to tbe period we are. now considering: 
towards the wife of his choice he had shown strong 
affection, while as to the worthless consort who vras 
imposed upon him, however sternly he may have 
resented her profligacy, we know not that it was pro- 
voked by similar profligacy on his part. The prejuc&ces 
of tbe Romans were early escited against him, and no 
reliance can be placed on their malicious assertions 
that bis natural reserve was a mask assumed to con- 
ceal the grossest improprieties. On this score, neither 
history nor anecdote has any story at this time ^;ainst 
him: the charge of habitual intemperance rests 

' Hot. SaL i. 2. 63.: " Quid interest in matrono, mdlla, peccesra 
topfti*?" 

• Tnc. A«n. ii. 8S. i Suet. Tib. 35. Tbe enactment on this suhjeet, 
cited by PHpinian (Dig. xlviii. 5. 10,), is probalily thaloT 'Dberiiu : 
" Mnlier qote eTiCandie pceiuB adallnrii grstia lenocinium feccrit ant 
operu anas Mens lucaiErii, adollerli itccusui daionariqac ex «em< 
lus-uonsnlto potcet." 
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chiefly upon a ribald epigram, which may have 
originated in the licence of the camp ' ; vrhile the 
saying ascribed to him that a man must be a fool 
who required a physician after thirty, seems to show 
that he enjoyed robust and equal h^th, such as was 
never maintained through a long life by a confirmed 
drunkard.^ Nor can we doubt the untiring perse- 
verance with which Tiberius devoted himself through 
at least the greater part of his principate to the en- 
grossing cares of his station, cares which above all 
others demanded a clear head and a sound body. 
For several years he never quitted the dust and din 
of Rome for a single day, and hie time was given 
without intermission to the discussions of the senate, 
to the procedure of the tribunals, to conferences with 
foreign envoys, and every other detail of his world- 
wide adminiatratiom The charge of profligacy, up 
to this period, but slightly supported by external 
testimony, falls to the ground before such strong 
internal evidence of its falsehood. 

But the morality of Tiberius was not confined 
to abstinence from gross vice, or refrain- Hiidrnptkity 
ing from luxuries and indulgences which """*'w»'i')'- 
might have been less unsuitable to his position. He 

' Pliny aBMrli indeed that Tibcrins was intemperate in ia» yoDth, 
bnt admits that no auch charge conld be laid against him in his latter 
vears. Plin. Hitt Nat xir. 3S. : "In eenecta jam secerus \ eed ipsa 
joTenta ad merum pronior fnerat." He tella an anecdote, or rather 
a popular BormiBe, which most be taken for what it is worth, that 
he selected Lacias Piso for the pust of prefect of the fit/ un accoaat 
of h[s admirable qualities as a boon coiopanlonj as, for instance. Chat 
he coald drink for tvo days and nights without intermission. Pliti, 
I, t. Gomp. Benec. Epist. S3. 

' The holding of this parados, attrihntcd to the great Napoleon 
and others, always indicales exulierani health and spirits. Suetonius 
■ays of Tiberius on this point {Tib. 69.): " Valetndine proapera uanj 
est, tempore qatdem principatua psene toto propre illiesa, quamvis a 
triceaimo ntatis anno arbitrala earn sao rexerit, sine adjumento con- 
nlioque medicorum." Tacitus {Ann. ti. 4G.)i ''Solitua elndere me- 
dieonim arte«, atqua eoa i\xA post (riceainiutti letaiis annum ad 
interDoeMudacoTjiorisuaQtiiiB velnozia alieoicoDiiliiiDdigereut.'' 
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was anxious txi exhibit the ancient ideal of the 
Boman statesman in practising the household virtues 
of simplicity and frugality. His domestic economy, 
formed on the pattern of Augustus, received addi- 
tional hardness and severity from the habits of the 
camp, with which he had been so long familiar. 
The number of his slaves was limited ; the freedmen 
who managed hia private concerns were kept strictly 
within the bounds of modesty and propriety. Their 
services were rewarded with exactness, but at the 
same time parsimonioualy ; uor did their employer 
ever surrender to them any portion of hia real 
authority, or allow them undue influence over him- 
self.' The carefulness he exhibited in the govern- 
ment of his household was an earnest of the economy 
of his public administration ; and as such the citi- 
zens might, at least, have admired it, however few 
imitators it could find among them. But Augustus 
had had the art of combining personal simplicity 
with a wise liberality in public matters, which was 
beyond the conception of his more narrow-minded 
successor. The people were piqued at the cessatioa 
of the largesses which used to flow to them from 
the coffers of their inimitable favourite. Tiberius, 
who took no pleasure in the sports of the theatre 
or circus, and could not, like Augustus, good- 
huraouredly affect it, reduced the salaries of the 
mimes and the numbers of the gladiators. He 
lavished no treasures on the decoration of the city, 
content to execute with scrupulous fidelity the 
designs his predecessor had left uncompleted. Yet 
he too could, on worthy occasions, exhibit munifi- 
cence on an imperial scale. His relief to the ruined 

■ Tac. Ann. ir. 7.: ''Bui per luliam Cra»ria igri, modetta *er- 
Tkia, intra psacw liberUM domni: ac si qaando cam pfiTatia dbeep- 
Urettforam acjaa." But a darker colour ii proentlj duhed into 
the modeit drab : " qner cnncta non qnidem coml ria aed borridui ae 
pterumquG formidatui, retinebftt tamvn, donee,** && 
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dties of Ada was conceived in the spirit of an 
Augustus or a Julius, and the aid he extended to 
the decayed scions of noble houses at home showed 
that he could be generous irom policy, as well as 
sparing from temper.' In times of scarcity he did 
not fail to check ^e rise of prices, according to the 
best lights of his day, by compensating the dealers 
in grain from his o^vn means ; and from the same 
well-managed resources he indemnified the citizens 
for their losses by the great fire which ravaged the 
quartets of the Gsetiue and ArcDtine.* The whole 
empire reaped abundant fruits from this prudent 
considerateness, in the undiminished supply of all 
sources of public revenue, and the opening of new 
ones. The government was enabled to fulfil every 
engagement with punctuality : its civil officers, regu- 
larly and adequately paid, had no excuse for extor- 
tion, its soldiers were kept within the bounds of 
discipline, and, receiving punctually their daily dole, 
submitted without a murmur to the labours of the 
camp and the threats of the centurion. 

At the same time, with all his frugality, Tiberius 
obtained the rare praise of personal indifler- -.^^^ 
ence to money, and forbearance in claiming u<ii> 1° r*t>id 
even his legitimate dues.* In many cases '°™'" 
in which the law enriched the emperor wi^b the 
property of a condemned criminal he waived his 
right, and allowed it to descend to the heir. He 
frequently refused to aocept inheritances bequeathed 
bJTn by persons not actually related to him, and 
checked the base subservience of a death-bed 

' VelL ii. IBS.: "Fortnit* non ciTinm UDlommoda Md nrbinm 
doinnB prinoipu mnnificentia rindLcaC" 
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flattery. With all these geDuiae merits towards the 
commonwealth, he was not hViuA to the advantage 
he might derive from pretending to another virtue, 
which ranked high in the estimation of the Eomans, 
bnt to which he had no real claim. From the com- 

mencement of his principate he affected 
■m gTDMto the most obsequious deference to the state, 

as represented by the senate, the presumed 
exponent of its will. His first care was to make 
it appear to the world that his own preemiDeoce 
was thrust on him by that body, which alone could 
lawfully confer it We have seen under what dis- 
guises, and by what circuitous processes, he bad 
gradiially drawn into his own hands the powers, by 
which he seemed only seeking to enrich the senate 
at the expense of every other order. The prompt- 
ness of its adulation, the proneneas of its servility, he 
strove to check sometimes with grave dignity, at 
others with disdainful irony. When it proposed 
to call the month of November, in which be was 
bom, after his name, as July and August had de- 
rived their titles from his predecessors, What, be 
asked, will you do if there should be thirteen 
Caaara P He would not allow himself to be called, 
in the addresses of its members, Domimue or Lord, 
as the style of a slave towards his master, nor his 
employments Sacred, as belonging only to divinity ; 
nor again would he have it said that he requi/red its 
attendance at his summons. He never entered the 
Curia with an escort of guards, or even of unarmed 
dependents, and rebuked provincial governors for 
addressing tbeir despatches to himself, and not 
always to the senate.* His own communications to 
the august order were conceived in a tone of the 
deepest respect and even subservience. / now Bay, 
he would declare, as / have often aaid before^ that a 

> Dion, Ua IS. • Sort. Tii. S7. 30. 8S. 
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^ood and useful prince should be the servant of the 
senate, a/nd the people generally, someti/tnes of in~ 
dividual magistrates. Such was hU demeanour 
throughout the first years of his goverDment ; it 
was only late, and by degrees, that he drew forth 
the arm of power from the folds of this specious 
disguise, and eshihited the princeps to the citizens 
in the fulness of his now established authority. Bnt 
even to the last, though capricious and irregular in 
his behaviour, we are assured that bia manner waa 
most commonly marked by this air of deference, and 
the public weed .continued still to be manifestly the 
ruling object of his measures.' 

We have here before us the picture of a good 
sovereign but not of an ajniable man. tibp™iii. 
Had Tiberius been bo fortunate as to have ^m"^ 
died at the close of a ten years' principate, uS^r"^! 
he would have left an honourable though ^™™"™- 
not an attractive name in the annals of Rome : he 
would have represented the Cato Censor of the em- 
pire, by the side of the Scipio of Augustus and the 
Camillus of Csesar. The sternness and even cruelty 
he had so often exhibited would have gained him no 
discredit with the Romans, so long as they were 
exerted against public offenders for the common 
weal, and for no selfish objects. Even the suspicion 
which from the first attached to him of having pro- 
cured the death of Agrippa was probably little re- 
garded : the exile of Augustus was aheady branded 
as a monstrous production of nature which ought 
never to have been reared, and might with little 
blame be got rid of. But as the fine and interesting 
features of his person were marred by a constrained 
and unpleasing luieti and expression, so the patience, 
industry, and discretion of Tiberius were disparaged 
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by a perrerse temper, a crooked policy, and an un- 
easy sen^bili^. The manners of the man, a mar- 
tinet in the camp, a clerk in tbe closet, a pedant in 
the senate-house, carried with them no charm, and 
emitted no spark of genius to kindle the sympathies 
of tbe nation. The princeps, from his invidious and 
questioDable position, if once he failed to attract 
could only repel the inclinations of his subjects. If 
tfaey ceased to ascribe to him their blessings, they 
would begin without delay to lay to his charge alt 
their misfortunes. The mystery of the death of 
Grermanicus threw a blight on the fame of Tibenus 
from which he never again recovered. From that 
moment bis countrymen judged him without discri- 
mination, and sentenced him without compunction. 
The suspicion of his machinations against Germa- 
nicus, unproved and improbable as they really were, 
kindled their ima^nations to feelings of disgust and 
horror, which neither personal debauchery, nor the 
persecution of knights and nobles, would alone have 
sufficed to engender.' 

I TaciloB, we have seen, had apecUl indncementi to do less than 
justice to Tiberius ; neveTthelees, his account of the tyrant ia not on 
the whole inconsiBtenl. Bat there is no part of Dion's hiitOTf in 
which he fails so ranch as in hit delineation of thin Otaar's characleT. 
Il is a mere jumble of good and bad actions, for which the writer 
Eoineiimes apologizes, and iaeinuates as his excuse that the aothor of 
Ihera was mad. The iloriea, howerer, theniaelv*s are often exira»a- 
gont and pnerilB. Snch. for instance, is that of the architect, who, 
being sentenced Co bauishmont h; Tiberius frora mere spite, becanse 
he had performed the wonderful feat of straightening an inclined 
wall, in order to ingratiate himself with the tyrant, thtcw a giMs 
vessel to the groand, picked ap the fragments, and set them together 
again, whereupon he was immediate); pat to death, as too clever to 
be auifered to live. (Dion, Ivii, Sl.j eomp, PolmninB. Safyr. 51. The 
origin of the Etory may be traced perhaps to a statement in Hin;, 
HitL ^atuLxvi.«6.) There i( aomething OHenlal in tbe tam 
which the fancy of Dum not anfre^uenCl; take*. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

Comparteon between Augastns and Hberias. — Sejanus urafal withoac 
being formidable. — DislnrbanCTs rn Africa and revolt in Gail. — 
Ovenhrow of Sacrovir (A. B. 774). — The tribunitinn power con- 
ferred upon DraiDB (a. u. 775). — Intrigiies of Sejanas: eatablish- 
ment of the PrBtorian camp.— Druana poiBOned by Sejsnua (a.c. 
776). — Deterioration of the principate of Tiberias.— Death of 

Crematias Cordvi and others Sejanas demands tbe hand of 

LifiHa, and is refased by Tiberias.— He conceiies tbe project of 
withdrawiog Tiberias from Rome,— Retirement of Tiberina to 
Capre«(A.D. 780). — Hismannerof life (here — Fonher deleriora- 
tion of his government. — Death of the younger Julia and of the 
empress IJviB{A. n. 782). (a. u. 774—782, A. ». 81-19.) 

I HATE described the rise and progress of Tiberius to 
a distinguished eminence among Roman coimwin 
statesmen : I have now to introduce the Au^ua u,a 
reader to tbe decline and fall of hia well- ^t^ta^m 
earned reputation. The ruin of so fair a ^•wiiir. 
character, and the frustration of such re- liu-ni. 
spectable abilities and virtues was not the work of a 
day, nor the effect of any single crime or failure. 
The temper of the times and the circumstances of his 
position presented the most formidable obstacles to a 
sustained good government, which the Romans had 
not perhaps the patriotism to appreciate or support. 
But the honourable ambition of the second princeps 
to see everything with hia own eyes, and execute 
everything with his own haada, waa in fact itself sui- 
cidal. Augustus, with the Roman world exhausted 
and prostrate at his feet, craving only to be moulded 
by his policy and informed with inspiration from his 
mouth, had accustomed himself ftom the first to act 
by able and trusty ministers. He was wisely con- 
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tent to see many things with the eyea of a Miecenas, 
to act in many things with the hands of an Agrippa. 
His bravest auxiliary he ventured generously t« con- 
nect with himself by the bonds of a family alliance. 
At a later period he educated the members of bis own 
bouse to relieve him, one after another, of some of 
the functions of his Btation. Tiberius be associated 
with himself on terms of almost complete equality. 
But Augustus was a man of genius ; he was the soul 
of the Roman einpire : tame, fortune, and conscioos 
ability had inspired him with unwavering self-re- 
liance. It was impossible for his successor, bred in 
the sphere of an adjutant or an oCBcial, to have the 
same lofty cHifidence in himself, and to discard with 
a smile the suggestions of every vulgar jealousy. 
Tiberius, thoroughly trained in the routine of busi- 
ness, might believe himself competent to the task of 
government ; he might devote himself with intense 
and restless application to every detail of the public 
service, and struggle against his overwhelming anx- 
ieties with desperate and even gallant perseverance. 
But he was animated by no inward consciousness 
of power, and when he felt himself baffled by the 
odds E^inst him, he could not look round serenely 
for the help he needed. Those of his own house- 
hold he repelled &om him as enemies, and instead of 
choosing the ablest counsellor in the fittest quarter, 
allowed himself to fall under the influence of the 
nearest and least scrupulous intriguer. Even Seja- 
nuB he did not formally appoint as his minister, nor 
avowedly surrender to h im any definite share in 
his affairs ; but he yielded him his own mind and 
will in all things, let the conduct of the empire slip 
insensibly out of his own hands, and allowed the 
world to deepise him as the puppet of his own minion. 
It has been already represented that Tiberius, 
from the character of his mind, preferred the setv 
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vices of an obscure and humble client to thoae of 
an associate of lo% rank aud correapond- j»iMo~j , 
ing pr^teDRions. Accordingly, in giving ii«.ii™d 
his confidence to Sejanus, he never con- ^^|J" 
templated raising him to a position of rfwuiiu- 
independent authority : on the contrary, he con- 
ceived that the meanness of his origin, the subor- 
dinate oSce he fiUed, and above all, perhaps, the 
mediocrity of his talents, were a sufBdeut gua- 
rantee against his rising into rivalry with himself. 
The imperial family still flourished with xinimi* 
numerous scions: among these his own son 'i^'"^- 
occnpied the first place ; and this prince, since the 
death of hia cousin Germanicus, united every claim 
of birth, years, and ability to share with his father the 
toils and honours of administration. In 
the year 774, accordingly, Tiberius ap- •ndDrMu., 
pointed himself consul in conjunction with 
Drusus, an union, however, of which the citizens, it 
is said, augured unfavourably ; for all the previooa 
colleagues of Tiberius — namely, Varus, Piso, and 
Germanicus — had perished by violent and shocking 
deaths.' Both in this instance, and in a fiilh, which 
afterwards followed, these forebodings, it will appear, 
were destined to be fatally fulfilled. A deep gloom 
was settling on the imperial palace, from whence no 
light gleamed to cheer the Homan people, and dispel 
with the prospect of future prosperity the mi^vings 
which now assailed them. The emperor began to 
betray a disposition for retirement and solitude. The 
moments he could abstract from the ceaseless pres- 
sure of business he devoted to consultation with astro- 
logers and diviners, listening to their interpretation 
of his dreams, aiid requirii^ an exposition of the 
occult meaning of every sound that reached him, or 

-> Tag. Am, iii. si.; Dion, Ivii. sa 
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vision that flashed upon his sight. Id order perhaps 
to secure himself from observation in pursuits which 
he had iuterdicted to the citizens, be was now anxious 
tc escape from the city, where hia residence had been 
for many years unbroken, so palnfiit waa the assiduity 
he bad bestowed on the details of his vast adminiatra^ 
tion. For this purpose be withdrew to the pleasant 
coast of Campania, professing that his health required 
change of scene and alleviation of labour, leaving the 
conduct of the executive in the bands of Drusus, though 
he retfuned a vigilant supervision of affairs, and con- 
stantly explained his views and wishes in despatches 
ch.iMiw addressed to the senate. The behaviour of 
of d™™. (.[jg yoUng consul, thus watched and guided, 
seems to have been temperate and judicious. He 
smoothed the differences between the proudest and 
most turbulent of the nobles ; and hia interference 
was the more graceful as it was employed to enforce 
an act of submission on the part of a Lucius Sulla, a 
contemporary of his own, towards Domitius Corbulo, 
a man oi greater age and political experience.' He 
checked, as we have seen, the licentious appeal to 
the imperial majesty as a protection for calumnious 
rwliog, and evaded rather than opposed the unseason- 
able rigour of the reformers, who asked the senate to 
prohibit the governors of provinces from taking their 
consorts with them. He had himself, he said, de- 
rived much comfort from the society of his own 
partner in his various military missions, and Livia, 
still the mirror of Roman matrons, had marched by 
the side of Augustus from Rome to every frontier of 
the empire. Drusus at this time was thirty years of 
age. From his earliest adolescence he had been em- 

> Toe. Ann. iii. 31. Tbia Corbulo mnsc be distiDgniahed from 
another of the same name, whose exploits and melancholj fate will 
occupy some of oar fiitore pages. He had already filled tbe office of 
pnctur, and is represenud as an elderly persona)^ The younger 
Coibolo died nearly fifty years Liter. 
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ployed in the career of arms, and be had already 
been distinguiabed by a previoua consolsbip in the 
year 768.' He was well known therefore both to the 
soldiers and the people ; and though neither the one 
nor the other bestowed on him the r^ard they had 
lavished on his cousin, he was not on the whole un- 
popular with either. Even bis vices were favourably 
contrasted with those of his father. He might be 
cruel and sanguinary in his enjoyment of the sports 
of the circus ; the sharpest of the gladiator's swords 
received from bim the name of Srusian : but this 
was better, in the popular view, than the morose- 
ness of Tiberius, who evinced no satisfaction in such 
spectacles at all. He might be too much addicted 
to revelry and carousing : but this again was a fault 
which a few years might correct, and which showed 
at least some geniality of temper, more amiable than 
his father's reserve.* We have a surer evidence of his 
merits in the affection in which he had lived with his 
more popular cousin, and the teudeinese he displayed 
for the bereaved children. Of these the eldest, known 
by the name of Nero, was now sixteen ; the second, 
Drusus, was younger by a single year ; while Caius, 
the third, was only eleven. The family of Crermani- 
OUB had consisted altogether of nine, a number appa- 
rently very unusual in a Boman household.^ 

Some fresh incursions of Tacfarinas at this period 
within the borders of the African province Bm«-<id4i.- 
induced the emperor to address a missive ta^wS! 
to the senate, to whom the government attached, 

' Toe, ^nn. L99.: "DniBO Ctesare, C. KorbanoCma. a. n. 768." 
»Tac Am. ii.44., iii. 37.; Dion, Ivii. 18, U.; FUn. Hitt. Nal. 

Hit. IB. : " Nbc klio msgis Dmiii* Caur regeneruge patrem Tiberiuia 

jerebatar." 

' Tbe horrid practiM of ezpoiare and infanticide — " Nnmenun 
liberonim Snire," sa Tacitui gently qnaliflea it (Oerwt. 19.) — bag 
been already referred to. Tbe tact that women bare no distinctive 
preaomen, is terribly ligniGeant. It icemjt to •how how few dangh- 
len in a family were reared. 
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requiring it to appoint an efficient proconBul withoat 
delay, to undertake the task of finally reducing him. 
The provincefl allotted to the senate were preeiflely 
those in which there was least apprehension of se- 
rioua hostilities, or prospect of the active employment 
of their governors in the camp. To equip an army 
for actual service, to select an experienced com- 
mander, and send him forth to reap laurels, and per- 
haps to earn a triumph, was to trench upon the im- 
perial prerogative; the submissive senators shrank 
from exercising a right which accident had thus put 
into their hands, Mid begged to refer the choice to 
the emperor. With his usual dissimulation, Tiberius 
affected some displeasure at the duties of the fathers 
being thus thrown on himself; for he already bore, 
as he declared, a heavier burden than one man could 
well sustain. He refused to do more than nominate 
two candidates, M. Lepidus and Junius BIebsus, be- 
tween whom he required the senate to make the final 
selection. Both disclaimed the honour; 
h-amS)*'' but Blsesus was uncle to Sejanus, and for 
**™°' him, as was well known, the appointment 
was actually reserved. The excuses of Lepidus were 
accordingly accepted; those of his rival, probably 
less sincere, were courteously waived; and the fa- 
vourite was gratified by the elevation of a kinsman, 
of no previous distinction, to a place of power, which 
he might employ perhaps, at some future period, for 
the advancement of his own fortunes.* 

The coQHulship of Drusua was distinguished, how- 
Bimtiin ever, by commotions of far greater impor- 
°'"'' tance in another quarter. The success 

with which the Germans had defended their liberties 
against the invaders, had not been unobserved by 
the nations, pacified though they were, and bowed to 
the yoke for three quarters of a century, within the 

'Tac.^nn. iii. as. 
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Bbine. For their advantage the discoveiy Beemed 
to be made that the legions were not invincible; 
perhaps they read the secret of this dechne of their 
efficiency in the mutinous spirit which had beea 
Tnanifested in their encampments. The panic which 
had recently pervaded Italy, the alarm Augustus 
had himself exhibited, and the violent measure of 
'expelling the dreaded Germans from the city, were 
taken as a confession of weakness. At the same time 
the exactions of the fiscal officers were continued and 
perhaps redoubled; the demands made for military 
supplies had become intolerably grievous: at last 
some chiefs of the native tribes, men who had been 
distinguished with the franchise of the city, and ad- 
mitted to the name and clientele of the imperial 
house, were roused by the general discontent, or their 
own ambitious hopes, to intrigue i^ainst the power 
of the conquerors. The ramifications of their con- 
spiracy extended, it was said, through every tribe in 
the country ; its chief centres were among the BelgJB 
in the north, and the MAni in the interior ; the moat 
prominent of its leaders in the one quarter bore the 
Boman appellation of Julius Florus, iu the other that 
of Julius Sacrovir, a name which seems to mark him as 
a man of priestly famUy, and armed, therefore, with 
all the infiueoce of his proscribed caste. But the 
measures of the patriot chiefs were disconceried by 
the premature outbreak of the Andi and Turones. 
Sacrovir himself, in ord^ to. save appearances, was 
compelled to head his auxiliary cohorts by the side 
of the legionaries, and assist in coercing his own im- 
prudent allies. Nevertheless his real sentiments did 
not escape suspicion ; and when he threw off his hel- 
met on the field of battle, in tbe exuberance, aa he 
protested, of his courage aad resolution, some of the 
rebel captives did not hesitate to declare that he had 
made himself known to his frieDdffrtp><Mvert their 

,.,C,oo'^lc 
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miBsilefl in other directions. Tiberiua was informed 
of this presumed trencher;, hut he thought fit to take 
no notice of it' 

The epeedy reduction of the Turones and Andi did 
I nrmitio* "''*' ^"PP""^^ *^^ meditated revolt When 
DfiiKB>i» the moment arrived the Belgie were not 
unfaithful to their engagements, notwith- 
standing this discouragement Florufi gained a few 
Treviran auxiliaries, and gave the signal for revolt 
by the masRacre of eome Boman traders. Hia ranks 
were soon swelled by followers of his own clan, and 
by the needy and oppressed of the surrounding 
tribes ; but unable to make head against the Romans 
in the field they were driven to seek a refuge in the 
dense forests of the Ardeunes. Here they were sur- 
rounded, captured, and disarmed, chieBj by the efibrtfl 
of ft personal enemy of Florus, a Gaul who himself 
bore the name of Julius Indus. Florus now threw 
himself on his own sword, and the Belgian iDsurrec- 
Robisiietst tion was at once suppressed. The resistance 
Md«*'°' of tlifi .^Idui under Sacrovir, who flew at 
^'™*- the same time to arms, was more resolute 
and proved more formidable. The vigour of this 
tribe was greater, ita resources and alliances more 
considerable, and the forces of the Romans were 
stationed at a greater distance from it The rumour 
of the disaffection was even greater than the reality. 
It was reported at Rome that no less than sixty-four 
Gaulish states had revolted in a body, that the Ger- 
man tribes had united their forces with them, that 
the obedience of either Spain was trembling in the 
balance. The flower of the youth of the entire pro- 
vince was collected in the imperial university at 
Augustodunum. Arms had been purchased or fabri- 
cated in secret, and there were many brave young 

' Tac Ann. lii. 40.i " Eodem anno GalliBnim ciTitatesob ma^. 
tndinem Biii alienl rebellionem aepunen." Ibid. 41.: "TibiTiit* 
.... aluit dubitalione bellnm." 
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hands to wield them. The chiefs of every clan were 
followed to tbe field by hosts of slaves and clients, 
very imperfectly equipped; but considerable reliance 
was placed on the native gladiators, of whom some 
troops were maintained in the Romanized capital, 
who were clad in complete chain or scale armour, 
and were expected to form a firm and impenetrable 
phalanx.' It required a pitched battle, with num^ 
reus armies arrayed on both sides, to bring this last 
revolt to an issue. Nevertheleaa, when Siliua, the 
Boman general, was at leisure to direct two legions, 
with their auxiliaries, from their quarters in Belgica, 
againat the centre of this insurrection, its power of 
redatance waa found to be for below the cmiiud 
alarm it had created. The Roman soldiftrs "^ ^"^ 
were animated with the most determined spirit ; the 
hope of plunder among the opulent cities of the 
long pacified province nerved their discipline and 
courage, while the approach- of the successors of the 
Csesarean conquerors spread dismay among the raw 
levies of the Gauls, At the twelfth milestone from 
Auguetodunum the insurgents awaited the advance 
of the Romans.* Their main body, consisting chiefly 
of the naked or Hght-armed, was speedily broken and 
put to flight ; the mail-clad stood their ground, be- 
cause they were unable to shift it ; but poles, axes, 
and pitchforks completed the work of the sword, and 
once overthrown the iron masses could rise no more. 

Sacrovir the Druid, the leader and soul of i>„o, of 
the' rebellion, had effected his escape from S^I'.m"* 
the field; but his associates, now cowed '"'^'~'- 
and spiritless, refused to defend Auguatodunum, 

' Tac Ann. iii. 43.! "Crnpellarioa vocflnt." Thieiry ienvei tha 
word from the Gaelic "crup," "reHseirer et aniii rendre impotent ; 
crnpHch et criopUch, perclua, manchot." Thierrr, GaaiOu, iiL !75. 

' The site of this battle must, in all probability, hme been to ih'8 
north of AngnBtodnnam, on ihe road into Belgica, from whence tha 
' Komang were advancing. It wonld, therefore, he almost on the (pM 
where Gesar routed the Helyetii in hia first campaign. 

X a 
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and threatened to deliver him into the hands of the 
victors. Flying from thence to a neighbouring 
homestead, he engaged hia few faithful companions 
to sacrifice themselves over bis body in mutual 
combat, having first fired the house, and involved 
the scene of blood in a general conflagration. It 
was not till this catastrophe was accomplished tbat 
Tiberius could proclaim, in a letter to the senate, 
the origin, and at the same time the completion of 
the war.' He could now afford, without exciting too 
much apprehension, to give a full and fair account 
of the recent danger, and to apportion their due 
meed of praise to bis commanders, while he claimed 
for himself the merit of having directed their move- 
ments from'a distauce. He condescended to excuse 
himself and Drusus for having allowed an affair of 
80 much moment to be transacted in the field with- 
out tbeir own active participation. It was, he felt, 
something new in the military annals of the republic, 
that the imperator, the commander of her armies 
and the minister of her policy, and the consul, the 
executive instrument of her will, should entrust her 
vital intecestA to the hands of tribunes and lieute- 
nants : but the capital was becoming, under the 
regimen of a single man, of fax more importance 
than the frontiers, and any cause of alarm from 
abroad must redound with double force on the 
centre of the empire. Now that the alarm was 
removed, he added, he might venture himself to 
quit Gome, and visit the districts so recently dis- 
turbed. The senate applauded his sagacity^ and 
■decreed a Supplication for the return he promised 
firomhia sojourn. in a suburban pleasure house, such 

■ Tao. Atm. iii. 47.: "Tnm demom Tiberiua ortnm patratDaqoa 
'btUnm Mnatnl acripdt." Velluaa(ii. 1S9.} tami thii into > compli- 
■neat : ** QaanlM molb bellam .... mira celeritate compreMh, H 
«qM P. R. TiciMe qnam bellara cognuwerBl, nnntiosqae pericali 
vicloriB pnecedcMl nuntini I" 
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as had often been tendered for Augustus, after dis- 
tant and perilous expeditions. The proposal of an 
individual flatterer, that he should be invited to 
enter the city from Campania with the honours of 
an ovation, he declined, not perhaps without some 
resentment at an excess of officious adulation, which 
seemed to savour of. mockery. 

Probably the emperor had no real intention of 
quitting Italy, His years and increasing Ti»irfl™i- 
infirmities might furnish a colourable ex- 'J^^^' 
cuse ; the constant pressure of business close K^S^'n 
at home was in fact an adequate reason. ''"^^""■*'^ 
I'rom day to day the obsequious senators continued 
to urge him to regulate by his mere word every 
public concern, and as regularly did he reply ipth 
formal and diffuse epistles, reproving tbem for their 
indolence or timidity, and then proceeding to dis- 
cuss, balance, and decide the questions submitted to 
his attention. In the year 775, on the completion 
of his son's consulship, he desired the senate to con- 
fer on him the tribunitian power in conjunction with 
himself, as Agrippa had been joined nith Augustus, 
and afterwards himself, in the highest of all honor- 
ary titles. It was as a mere title indeed rather than 
a substantive office and function that the jealous 
emperor meant this dignity to be imparted. As such 
it might suffice to answer the murmurs he anticipated 
on the avowal of his own debility. Nevertheless, 
amidst every outward demonstration of subaerrience 
and respect, the new appointment was canvassed in 
some quarters with freedom, and received with ill- 
disguised dissatisfaction. The pride, it is said, of 
the presumptive emperor made him unpopular in 
the senate ; and he was not reputed to have yet 
fairly earned, though indeed he bad served the re- 
pubUc at home and abroad for eight years, a claim 
to be thus designated as the future autocrat of Rome. 
The loyal^ of the Eomans, at least of the proud 
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Bud querulous nobles, bore still a skin of soft and 
delicate texture, which might be wounded by tlie 
.slightest shifting of the trappings in which it h&d 
arrayed itself.* 

fiut this discontent at the elevation of Drusus, 
and the complaints that he, at leaat, had 
Sw^iST ^"^ escuse from age or infirmity for declin- 
""^ ing the hardships of distant service, to 
which nevertheless his father did not choose to di»- 
misB him, were prompted or fostered, we may believe, 
by the artifices of Sejanus. The unparalleled in- 
dulgence this maa had obtained from his patron 
only inspired him with the ambition of supplanting 
the more legitimate object of imperial favour. His 
infiuence ' had acquired the government of Africa 
for his uncle, and with it the command of an army, 
and the conduct of an important war. On the suc- 
cessful issue of the campdgns in which Bliesus was 
now engaged, and on the final defeat, as he vaunted, 
of the daring foe, who, though regarded by the Romans 
as no better than a deserter and a bandit, had pre- 
sumed to offer temu of accommodation with the 
emperor on the footing of a rival potentate, Sejanus 
succeeded in getting faim leave to accept the impe- 
ratorial title from his soldiers; a military distinction 
now rarely and reluctantly accorded, trading, as it 
apparently did, too closely on the imperial designation 
of the chief of the state himself . Even Augustas 
bad discountenanced the licence earned and claimed 
by the legions at the close of a well-fought day. 
filfesus was the last Roman officer in whose case this 
military salutation was formally sanctioned by the 
emperor. It was only as the proconsul of a senatorial 
province tiiat he could have any pretence for bearlcen- 
iog to it; and it was authorized this kst time out of 
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regard only for Sejanua, Tiberius resolving, we may 
believe, never again to place a nominee of the senate 
in a position to merit it;' It was fitting that the 
last surviving witness of the glories of the ancient 
Republic should expire with this final flicker of its 
military independence. At the close of DMiiud 
this yeu:, the commencement of the sixty- i^,^i^ 
fourth since the fatal era of Philippi, Junia "^"^ 
Xertulla, the niece of Cato, the wife of Casaius, the 
sister of Brutus, was carried to the resting place of 
her illustrious bouse.* In her had centred the re- 
venues as well as the traditions of many noble 
families, and she gratified a just pride by distri- 
buting her riches by will among the most distin- 
guished personages of the city, omitting only the 
emperor himself. Tiberius bore the slight without 
remark, and permitted the virtues of the deceased 
to be celebrated in a speech from the rostra, which 
could not fail to revive the memory of a thousand 
republican glories. But the leaders of the funeral 
procession, when they carried before the bier the 
images of the Manlii, the Quinctii, the Servilii, and 
the Junii, and of twenty in all of the nobleat houses 
of Some, were instructed to forbear from exhibit- 
ing the busts of Caesius and iJrutua, who, in the 
pithy words of the historian, were in fact the more 
conspicuous for the absence of their illustrious 



■ Tac. Ana. ill 74. De U Bleteris remarks (3fen. Acad. Jimr. 
zxi.) that Comeliiu Balbos, ihe Isst private citizen who triamphed, 
and BIssiu, the ItuC wbo vaa Ba1ut«d imperaCor, were bolli proconsuls 
of a, aeaatorial proiince, tile only one in which tniliiar; operatioDi 
might be anticipated. Tlie next emperor wilbdrow the Icgtoa of 
Alnca fi-om the command of the senatorial proconsul, and placed it, 
aa we shall nee, nnder ao officer of Mb own appoinimenL 

* The battle of Philippi was fought in the aaiumn of 713. 

' Tao. Ann. iii. 76.: " Sed prfefulgehant CaeaiuB atqne Bnitns eo 
ipso i^aod etBjjieg eonim nun visehaatur." 
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The Bucce)» which had thus far attended the io- 
«4aniii trigues of Sejanus, bad inspired him with 

Sl^ft2" hopes the most unbounded. The prefecture 
rtH^p. ofthe city, with which he had been invested, 
*■""'■ waa the immediate instmment of the im- 
perial will, and though it had been held before him 
by Messala, Taurus, and Piso, among the most 
honoured names in Borne, it was not of a nature to 
confer either power or dignity itself. But the new 
adventurer conceived a design of using it to advance 
an inordinate ambition. Hitherto the soldiers of the 
pnetorian guard, who were placed under his orders, 
were quartered, nine or ten thousand in number, in 
small barracks at various pointe throughout the city, 
or in the neighbouring tewns.* Dispersed in these 
numerous cantonments, they were the less available 
on a sudden emergency : their discipline was lax, 
and scattered up and down among^ the citizens, they 
were liable to be tampered with by the turbulent or 
disloyal. Yet Augustus had never ventured on a 
step so bold and novel as to bring them all together 
into a camp, and let the citizens see and number the 
garrison by which they really were enthralled. He 
bad kept no more than three cohorts or eighteen 
hundred men in the city or at its gates. It waa left 
for the days of confirmed and all but acknowledged 
royalty, and the private ambition of a minister, to 
achieve this regal consummation. Perhaps the ter- 
ror of the Varian disaster, when the city itself was 
supposed for a moment to be defenceless against a 
foreign foe, gave the first excuse for the change 
which was speedily introduced. Beyond the north- 
lunM Hd eastern angle of the city, and between the 
*™°''™- roads wbicb sprang from the Viminal and 
Colline gates, the prefect marked out a regular en- 
campment for the quarters of these household troops. 

■ Too. Ann. ir. 3. DioD, 10,000, Tacitoi and Sacionia^ 900a 
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The line of the existing enclosure, which was traced 
about two centuries lat«r, ezhibite a rectangular 
projection, by which the limits of the spot and its 
dimensions are still ascertained. An oblong space, 
the sides of ^hich are five hundred and four hundred 
yards respectively, embracing an ar«a of two hun- 
dred thousand square yards, was arranged like a 
permanent camp for the lodgment of this numerous 
force.' Having collected his myrmidons together, 
the prefect began to ply them with flatteries and 
indulgences : he appointed all their officers, their 
tribunes and centurions, and at the same time found 
means, through the agency of the senate, of ad- 
vancing his creatures to employment in the provinces. 
It was strange to see how Tiberius shut his eyes 
to the manoBuvres thus practised before his face. 
On the most public occasions he loudly proclaimed 
that Sejanus was the associate of his own labours : 
he permitted his busts and statues to be set up in 
the theatres and forums, and even to receive the salu- 
tation of the soldiers.* 

Still, notwithstanding these unprecedented marks 
of fevour, and the symptoms they revealed MMhiMUom 
of the emperor's infirmity, Sejanus could iS""' 
not fail to see, in the recent elevation of "^■ 
Drusus, how far his master yet was from contem- 
plating the transfer of empire &om his son to a 
stranger. To remove the rival whom he despaired 
of supplanting was become necessary for his own se- 

I The dimenB[oi]H of Che prmorian cunp are given in Bunsen'a 
B<me, iii. S. 359, The ordinary camp, according to the arranite- 
ment of PoljbiuB, was a Bquare of 2077^ English feet for a congular 
amjof two legions, or inclnding allies, 19,200 men. This area vanld 
contain 480,000 iquare yards. See General Roy's Military Anti- 
giiilia ofthe Bontani in Britain. According to the system of Hyginns, 
in the time of Trajan, the soldiers were packed much more cloaelj. 

' Tnc. IT. 2.1 " Facili Tiberio aiqna iia prono, at sociam laborum 
noQ modo is sennonihus, sed apod Patres et Popnlnm celebraret ; 
coliiine per theotra et Com eSgies cjua, iuterque priocipia legioouin 
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carity ; for Drusus was inetiactively hofitile to him ; 
he had murmured at his pretensions, uaveiled his 
intrigues, and in the petulance of power had eveo 
raised his hand against him.' The prince had com- 
plained that bid father, though having a son of his 
own, had in fact devolved no small portion of the 
government on a mere alien. Sejanus, he muttered, 
was regarded by the people as the emperor's actual 
colleague : the camp of t^e praetorians was the creation 
of his caprice for tiie advMicement of his authority; 
the soldiers had transferred to him their military 
allegiance, and his image had been openly exhibited 
as an object of popular interest Id the theatre of 
Pompeius.* Moreover he had already contracted 
an alliance with the family of the Cassars by the be- 
trothal of hia daughter to a son of Claudius, the 
surviving brother of G-erraanious.' But Drusus was 
married to a weak and vain woman, whom Sejanus, 
by affecting a violent passion for her, had succeeded 
in seducing and attaching vehemently to his interests. 
Divorcing, as the first step in his designs, his own 
consort, Apicata, he had extended to Livilla the pros- 
pect of marriage with himself, and therewith of a 
share in the empire to which she encouraged hira to 
aspire. iSuch at least was the story which was loi^; 
afterwards revealed by the confessions of their slaves 
under torture ; a story of little value, perhaps, except 
as displaying the cuiTent of popular opinion ; for the 
wife of Druaua, it might be supposed, was already 
nearer to the throne than the paramour of Sejanue. 
Probably the unfortunate woman consulted no other 

' T«c Ann. it, 3. ' Tbc Ann. iv. T. 

' Tbc Auk. tiL 39. : " AdverNa Bnimis occeptam qnod filio CUodli 
(ocer Sejanus deBtinareCur." This marriage did not take e&tet, 
Dnuiu, the aon of Claadios, dying by a aingolar accident while yet 
a child, a few dayi after the betrothaL Snet. ClaaL 27.i " Dnunm 
Fompeiij impaberem amisit piro, per tasnia in inbtime jacto M biatu 
fisi§ excepto, ■trangolaluin i cai et ante paucot diet filiam Sejani 
dvipondiwet." Dion, Ix. 33. 
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tempter tfaao her own passion, and was persuaded to 
listen to his solicitations for the removal of the ob- 
stacle between them.' With the help of a confi- 
dential physician and a corrupt slave, they contrived, 
after many delays, to administer poison to the prince, 
of which he lingered long enough to give his decline 
the appearance of a casual sickness, brought on, as 
some imagined, by intemperance.' 

The loss of tiie unfortunate son of Tiberius seems 
to have been attended with none of those 
passionate regrets which have thrown a »?«?■ 
mournful interest over the decease of his Ttb«i'iuM 
nephew. The family of the popular fa- 
vourite seemed, on the contrary, to g^n fresh lustre 
from the disaster which thus befell the rival branch 
of the imperial house. No suspicion was aroused, no 
inquiry at least was made into the cause of the young 
Cssar's death. The Image of antique fortitude which 
Tiberius pretended to present caused some curious 
remafka, but little admiration, among the soft impul- 
sive people, who had loug cast aside the iron mask of 
their ancient discipline. * Entering the senate, where 
the consuls, in sign of public mourning, had re- 
linquished their place of honour, and were sitting 
promiscuously on the common benches of the senators, 

* Tac. Ann. it. S,: "Sejanu*, matnrandum Tstus, deligit Tenenam, 

300 paolatim iirepente, fonoilDS morbus ajlBimalareUr : id Druso 
Blom per Lygdam spadonem, ut octo post annos cogniCam eat." 
Anolhsr version of the Btor;, which Tacitus cannot refrain from 
repeating, though ha acbnowledgea how little it deserved credit, waa, 
that SejanuB contrived to poison [he cup which Dniija was about u> 
pieieot to his hther, and warned Tiberius not to accept il : where- 
opon DruBUH, having no suspicion of tha fraud, and anxious ia his 
innocence to avert suspicion, himself swallowed the draught, 'n. 
berius, however, was iierauaifed that he committed the saieide in 
despwr of being discovered. Tac Ann. iv, 10. Such were the 
fantastic horrors which obtained credence among the citizens, and 
mch wild credulity is pertiaps the strongest evidence of their fears 
and sufierings. 

* This was the cause, occordiag to Suetonius (TtA. 6g.), to which 
Tiberius hiaiself was iudaced to attribute it. 
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he bade them resume their curule chairs, and de- 
clared that for himself, he found his only consolation 
in the performance, more strict than ever, of his 
public duties. Tearing himself from the corpse of 
his child and the embraces of his family, he rushed, 
with redoubled devotion, into the adairs of the re- 
public. He lamented the extreme age of his mother 
Livia, his own declining years, now deprived of the 
support of sons and nephews, and asked leave to re- 
commend to the fathers the last survivors of his 
hopes, the youthful children of Germanicus. The 
consuls sprang to their feet, and left the room to 
conduct the young Nero and Drusus into the as- 
sembly. They placed them before the emperor, who 
taking them by the hand exclaimed ; These orphayw 
I placed UTider the protection of their uncle, en- 
treating him to regard them ae hie own. Now that 
he too is dead, I turn to you, fathers, and adjure 
you by the gods of ov/r country to receive, cherieh, 
and direct these great grand-children of Auguatvis. 
Then turning to the young men he added: Nero 
and Drusus, behold your parents : im the station to 
which you have been bom, your good and evU cere 
the good and evil of the state.^ 

In betraying the hollowness of his conduct to a 
ii»R«i«ii generation keenly alive to an overacted 
52[!^™'"' hypocrisy, Tiberius showed how little he 
mmwE?*' comprehended the character of the times. 
>u npuUM. Augustus might repeat the farce of pre- 
tending to restore the Bepublic; but when the second 
princeps now proposed, in the fulness of his simu- 
lated affliction, to imitate this magnanimity, every 
feeling of compassion for the loss he deplored and of 
admiration for bis fortitude was overwhelmed by a 
sense of ridicule. It was a relief to both parties to 
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divert their thoughta vith the splendid pageant of a 
funeral, in wMch the long line of heroes of the Julian 
and Claudian houses, from ^neas and the Alban 
kings on the one side, from Clausus,tbe Sahine chief- 
tain, on the other, was represented by their genuine 
ot imaginary effigies. Even while Tiberius was pro- 
nQuncing the expected eulogy on the virtues of the 
deceased, Sejanus, attending at his side, might be 
emboldened, by the coolness with wbicb tbe citizens 
received it, to plan the completion of his 
schemes by a series of fresh atrocities. The inu'wrn^' 
brave Agiippina was not of a character to " 

be corrupted Hke the weak Livilla: her virtue was 
invincible, and her vigilance never slept in guarding 
her children from the perils that environ^ them. 
But the circumstances of her bereavement, and the 
favour which had been extended to her enemy Plan- 
cina, had lefl a fatal impression on her mind. With 
a rooted distrust of the emperor she joined a bold 
and no doubt a herce and violent spirit. Like a true 
Boman she exercised without fear or shame the 
national licence of the tongue, and in a court where 
no whisper was not repeated, proclaimed aloud to 
every listener the wrongs of winch she deemed her- 
■Belf the victim,' The fertility with which her mar- 
liage had been blest had been long a source of 
jealousy to tbe morbid self-love of the empress-mother, 
wbicb even in extreme age, and though her son had 
reached the summit of her wishes, was piqued by the 
maternal taunts of this Kiobe of the palace.^ The 
court was filled with spies and intriguers, encouraged 
by Sejanus, with the assurance of favour from the 
emperor himself, to place tbe worst construction on 
her words and actions, and t^ entice her by insidious 
artifices to utter every sentiment of pride and im- 
]>atience. To tbe suspicion that he was hostile at 

' Tertul]. .ilpo/. 25.: " Ilia tiogna Itgrnana." ■ Toe ^nn-lr. 12. 
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heart to his nephew's family, Tiberius gave perhaps 
nome colour by the moroseness with which he repelled, 
the complimeDt to them, by which some of his least 

wary courtiers now sought to gratify bim. 
•w™V When the priests directed that vowa should 
•j«!™"r^ be offered for the health of the princeps 

himself, conjoining therewith the names of 
Nero and Drusus, he rebuked them impatiently for 
their unseasonable officiousness. But with his usual 
maladroitness, the terms he used were such as seemed 
to imply a feeling of jealousy towards the young 
men. He complained that to join them with himself 
in this prayer for the imperial family was to make as 
much of their health, young and vigorous as they 
were, as of the grave infirmity of years under which 
he felt himself to labour. Bid yov, this, he peevishly- 
added, at the request of Agrippina, or were you 
moved to it by her inenaces f When they protested 
warmly against either imputation, he recollected him- 
self, and confined himself to a moderate rebuke, at 
the same time desiring the senate to abstain hence- 
forth from exciting a giddy ambition by premature 
distinctions.* Sejanus followed in hie master's key, 
and declared his alarm lest the state should be split 
into factions by the partisans of Agrippina and her 
children. He even recommended measures for re- 
ducing the influence of certain nobles who had shown 
most alacrity in serving them. Tiberius, sore and 
vexed with himself and all about bim, acquiesced in 
every counsel his only favourite administered to him : 
he showed his ill-humour by a captiousness which 
could never refrain from bitter speeches even on the 
most trifling occasions. Disregard and sympathy 
seemed to be equally distasteful to him. When the 
(ntizens of Ilium sent envoys to condole with him on 
the death of Drusiis, a deputation which could not 

' Tac Ann. it. 17. 
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reach him till Bome months after the event, he con- 
doled with them in return for the loas of their ex- 
cellent townsman Hector.' 

The year 776, the ninth of Tiherius, ia marked by 
Tacitus as the turning point in the cha- p„^,^u„^ 
racter of the second principate. Up to thitj « '^^^ 
time the government, he affirma, had been ijrioifc™ 
conducted with honour and advantt^e to 
the commonwealth ; and thus far the emperor, he 
adds, might fairly plume himself on his domestic 
felicity, for the death of Germaniaus he reckoned 
amoTig hie blessings, rather than his aflictions. 
From that period, however, fortune began to waver : 
Borrows and disappointments harassed him and soured 
his temper ; he became cruel himself, and he stimu- 
lated cruelty in others,* The mover and contriver of 
the atrocities which followed, it was allowed on all 
hands, was the wretched Sejanua. Their instruments 
were the corrupt and profligate courtiers, who pressed 
forward to earn the rewards of delation, and soon 
outstripped hy their assiduitTy even the ardour of 
SejanuB himself. While the intrignea of the aspiring 
favourite were directed against the friends and allies 
of the family of Germanicus, Tiberius was perhaps 
uncouscioua, in hia retirement, of the secret machi- 
nations of the prefect, and seemed to wonder more 
and more at the zeal of his subjects in buntii^ down 
all whom they presumed to be hia enemies, and 
bringing them to condign justice. His personal fears, 
and by this time the selfiRhness of his character had 
degenerated into excessive timidity, were constantly, 
excited by the pretended discovery of plots r.t,of 
against him. The wife of Silius, the paci- J; ^^^ 
fier of Gaul, waa a friend of Agrippina: ^- "■'"'• 
her husband accordingly waa marked out for the first 

' Snet Tib. 25. 

■ Tac. Aim. iv. 1.: "Com repente tnrb.iTe fiwtnna copit ; Mrire 
IpM ant SBViODtibaa virei pnsbrae.'-' 
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victim; and accused of the gravest crimes against the 
state.' It was affirmed that he had conniTed at the 
ripening projects of Sacrovir, instead of crashing the 
conspiracy in the germ : even when victorious, his 
triumph, it was insinuated, was sullied by selfish 
cupidity, and the faithful subjects of the empire had 
been made to groan under exactitma which should 
have been confined to those who had joined in the 
rebellion. Such, it was said, were the vehemence 
and pertinacity with which these charges were pressed 
upon him, that despwring of his defence, he antici- 
pated the inevitable eentence by a voluntary death.' 
He was not perhaps wholly innocent. But his wife, 
moreover, was driven into banishment; and the 
emperor's appetite for prosecution was at length 
whetted, to the great aatiafaction of the delators, by 
the rich plunder which he was persuaded to taste. 
The treasures which Siliua was convicted of having 
extorted from the provincials were in no case restored 
to them. Among the throng of courtiers who 
sought to gratify the government by enhancing the 
penalties of the condemned, the only course which 
remained for the best and wisest senators was to 
mitigate indirectly the dangers of the accused, by 
restricting the rewards of delation. M. Lepidus earned 
distinction in this small but honourable band by 
i.ii.i«. tl'** proposal, which was, however, probably 
'■"■"*■ ineffectual, that the profits of the accusers 
should be limited to one-fourth of the culprit's 
fortune, while the remainder was to be restored to 

' Tac. Ana. iv. 19. 

* Tbe object of this laicide, a course to which wa stiall find the 
accused not unfreqaentlf resort, was the hope of prcTentini; the con- 
tlscation of propertj which would follow apon a, judicial senumee. 
Siliue, whatever gains he had acquired in his prorince, had been en- 
riched hf the liberality of Augnstus, and in seizing apon hia fortune 
for the fiscas. Tiberins for the hrst time shotted an appetite tor per- 
sonal lacie : " Prima erea peeuniam alieuam dilisentia." Tac An*. 
iv. 20. 
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his guiltless children. It was deemed worthy of re- 
mark, amidst so many instances of servility in the 
nobles and jealousy in their masterH, timt such a 
propose should have been made at all, and made 
without being resented. Tacitus, as a disciple of the 
school of the fatalist^ of which the language at least 
was fashionable in his day, is constrained on this oc- 
casion to inquire whether the favour or hostility of 
princes is a matter of mere chance and destiny, 
or whether there may not still be room for prudent 
counsel and good sense in the conduct of human 
aSairs ; whether a secure path of life, however hard 
to trace, might not still be discovered amidst the 
perils of the times, between the extremes of rude in- 
dependence and base servility.' The great defect of 
the Bomans at this period lay in their want of the 
true self-respect which is engendered by the con- 
sciousness of sober consistency. Bred in the specu- 
lative maxims of Greek and Bomon republicanism, 
they passed their roanbood either in unlearning the 
lessons of the schools, or in exaggerating them in a 
spirit of senseless de&ance. 

Silius, it would seem, had laid himself open to the 
attacks of the informers, and there were p™„otim 
others against whom the favourite's in- ScSSuSbi. 
trigues were directed, whose public crimes <='>^'* 
or personal vices had alienated from them the com- 
passion of the citizens. Nevertheless another of his 
victims seems to have been a man of real meri^ 
though not of such a description as to engage for him 
a great amount of popular sympathy. Cremutius Cor- 
dus, a follower of the Stoic philosophy, had composed 
the Annals of the Roman Commonwealth during the 
period of the Civil Wars. He had praised the pa- 

' Tac Ann. ir. 90.: "Unde dabitaie cogorfato et EOrte nascendi. 
ut cmu:ra, ita Frincipniif incliDBtio in hoa, ofieniio in illoi; aa m 
altqnid in nogtris coniiliig, liceatqne inter abruptam contumaciuin et 
deforme obBeqniani pergere iter pericalia et meta racunm." 

TOL. V. T 
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triotism of Brutus, and bad called CassiiiB the last of 
the Romans, a phrase which, imdei the circumstances 
of the time, waa not a mere speculative inquiry, but 
a pungent incentive to violence. Augustus, indeed, 
had actually perused the volume, and though he 
found in it no panegyric on himself did not com- 
plain of it as disloyal or dangerous. But Augustus 
was strong in the affections of his people, and could 
afford to disregai'd the sophisms of the most vehement 
of declaimera. Tiberius was far from sharing the con- 
fidence of his predecessor. He felt or fancied every 
moment that be felt his throne tottering ; but this 
very sense of weakness induced him to ^stain from 
any act which might arouse the people from the 
letbargy into which they had fallen. It was not till 
the conduct of affairs came into the hands of a mi- 
nister with persoual ends to serve, that such experi- 
ments were made on the general patience, as the 
prosecution of a respectable citizen, like Cremntius, 
for the expression of a political opinion. The accusers 
were clients of Sejanus, and tiiough we know not 
what was the special object of the fiivourite's hostility, 
we may suppose that the philosopher was known as a 
partisan of Agrippina. Whatever, however, was his 
real crime, the charge against him was that of ex- 
citing the citizens to rebellion -, a charge which no 
judge in modem times could deem to be rebutted by 
the reply that the ostensible objects of his praise had 
been dead seventy years. To urge as an argument 
that Augustus had tolerated his language a little 
while before was merely trifling ; every government 
must judge of the licence that may be granted to 
hostile criticism, and the circumstances of the later 
period were essentially different from tJiose of the 
earlier. But the victim of Sejanus had no security 
for a ^r trial, a reasonable hearij^g, or a temperate 
sentence. He provoked his judges and aggravated 
his offence by anticipating injustice by violence^ 
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Gremutius, now an old man, having delivered Mmself 
of a speech, such perhaps aa Tacitus ascribes to him, 
fall of bitter inTective against the goTemmetxt and 
the timee, vent home without awaiting the proceed- 
ings with which he was threatened, and put an end to 
his own life by starvation. His books were ordered 
to be burnt ; but some copies of them were preserved, 
and all the more diligently studied by the few who 
bad secreted them.' 

It must be remembered that in the peculiar posi- 
tion of Tiberius, policy required him to give tob)™ b- 
wide scope to indiridual action in matters ^S^ 
that did not immediately concern his own ^"""^ 
power and secority. For the persecution of citizens 
by citizens he was not at least legally responsible : 
and it was one of those shadows of liberty which he 
was careful in conceding, to allow his subjecte the 
gratificatioi) of their private enmities before the 
ordinary tribunals. The peculiar conatitutisn of the 
Boman legal procedure, which permitted and indeed 
urged every citizen to assume the character of a 
public prosecutor, served to exonerate the chief of 
the state, in the view of his own countrymen, firom 
a large portion of the odium which later ^es have 
cast upon him. At the same time the firmness he 
occasionally exhibited, in spontaneously interpodi^ 
to check the licentiouaiess of his peofJe, was re- 
garded by the citizens as a token of extraordinary 
consideration, and contianed to secure him, among 
80 many motives they had for disliking him, no small 
share of their respect and even favour. Thus, when 
Plautius Sylvanus, a prtetor, was hurried before him, 
on the charge of having murdered his wife, and 
pleaded that she had, unknown to him, laid violent 
hands on herself, he marched direct to the chamber 
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of the accused, and satisfied himself by personal ex- 
amination of the unquestionable signs it eshibited 
of a struggle and murder. Such vigour and presence 
of mind could not fail to make a favourable impres- 
sion on the multitude.' When Salvianus brought a 
charge against a noble citizen on the day of the Latin 
FerisB, he resented the desecration of that holy sea- 
son, and caused the intemperate accuser to be himself 
banished.* Again, when Serenus was condemned for 
seditious intrigues, on the accusation of his unnatural 
son, and the senate proceeded without hesitation to 
sentence him to death, Tiberius interposed to annul 
the decree, and desired his precipitate judges to pass 
a second vote. Hereupon Asinius CTallus proposed 
that^ instead of death, the criminal should be rele- 
gated to the isle of Gyarua or Donusa; and again 
Tiberius, observing that those barren rocks were 
destitute even of water, declared that where life was 
conceded the necessaries of life ought not to be with- 
held.* In the case of a knight named Cominius, who 
had been condemned for the publication of libellous 
verses (gainst himself, he extended to the convicted 
criminal a free pardon.* Such instances of lenity 
might contrast &ivourably with the relentless ferocity 
of the nobles towards one another ; they allowed the 
citizens still to believe that in the dangerous times 
on which they had fallen, their best protection lay 
in the chief of the commonwealth, elevated by im 
station above the ordinary passions of the envious 

' TftC Ahs. i». 22., *.U. 777. 

' Tbc Amu IT. 36., A.n, 77S. 

■ Tbc. ^rr. It. 30. The treatment oT tha mdles wemB (tcncrelty 
Eo bate been enfficientlj mild. They leem to have been allowed to 
a great extent the choice of tbeic island i and when AngnstnB forbade 
them to aettle at any spot within fifty mile* of the continent, ha 
excepted the pleasant retreats of Cos, Kiodea, and Lesbos. Ha also 
ctinfined them to a single vessel of a thousand amphoTie and two 
pinnaces for tbc voyage and conveyance of Ihdr families, which 
farther were limiwd to twen^ slaves or freedmen. Dion, Ivi. 87. 

• Tac ^nn, IT. 31, 4,0. 777. 
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and malignant among themselves. They were full 
of gratitude to him also for the good for- -rstBmnMi 
tune which seemed to attend on his public ^^nl^ 
administration. He had been enabled to Smi^i^ 
suppress, by a. happy accident, an alarming '"*™- 
insurrection of slavea in Apulia, the nurse of servile 
seditions.' The year 777 had witnessed the final 
pacification of Africa.* While the emperor, out of 
compliment perhaps to the Buccess attributed to 
Blfesus, bad imprudently withdrawn a large part 
of the forces in the province, and encouraged tbo 
restless Tacfarinas to renew his attempts in that 
quarter, the gallantry of the new proconsul Dola- 
bella had sufficed to bring the enemy to hay, to 
overpower and reduce him to self-destruction. The 
citizens rejoiced at this consummation of a tedious 
and expensive war&re, which had Eomettmes threat- 
ened their supplies, and were proud at beholding an 
embassy from the remote G-aramantes, which came 
to solicit their clemency. Such, however, was the 
influence of Sejanus that Tiberius refused the tri- 
umphal ornaments to the victor, in order not to dim 
the lufitre of the honours already accorded to the 
favourite's uncle.* But in the provinces, where the 
genuine merits of the emperor were known without 
diose drawbacks which were but too notorious at 
Home, his popularity was perhaps unalloyed. When 
he insisted on referring to the senate the charge of 
malversation, which the people of Asia brought 
against his procurator, and the fathers, thus encou- 
r^^d, ventured to condemn the culprit, the grateful 
provincials decreed a temple to Tiberius in conjuno 
tion with Livia and the Senate of Home. This ex- 
ample was about to be followed by the people of 

' Tac Ann. iv. 27., Ji.D. 777. 

' Tac. Ann. ir. 33. : " Is demum annul popnlmn Bomanam Uuiga 
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Further Spain ; but on this occaaiou the emperor 
declined the honour; an act of modesty for which 
he acquired little credit, at least among bis own 
countrymen, who regarded it as pusillanimous and 
mean. The best of mortals, they complacently urged, 
had ever aspired to the highest dietiiictioTie ; thiM 
Hercules and Bacchus anuyng the Oreeks, and Qui- 
nnus among the Romans, had sought aTid gai/ned 
a place among the gods of Ohym/pus: Augustus 
had lived a hero's life in ike hopes of ewh an 
apotheo&is. Princes, they said, may cammojid the 
preserU, but it should be their dearest ambition 
thus to take pledgee for the futit/re ; indifference to 
fame is in fact a disregard of virtue.^ 

At the extraordinary elevation to which be bad 

now arrived, the bead of the fevourite b^an 
m^^ " to whirl, and to his fevered imagination 
(!ru^£. ^^ utmost objects of his ambition seemed 

almost within reach. Once admitted within 
the pale of t^e CffisareEUi family, there would be no 
distinction, divine or human, which he might not 
expect to fail on him. The last and most arduous 
step yet to be effected by his own happy boldness, 
was to secure bis entrance therein by marriage with 
the widow of Drustu. If he had any hesitation at 
the last moment in taking tbe plunge which must 
mar his fortunes, if it &iled to make them, the in- 
stances of Livilla herself, the partner of his guilt and 
tlie depositary of his secret, could not safety be dis- 
regarded ; the impatience of the woman overcame the 
last lingering scruples of his discretion. Sejanua 
composed an address to the emperor ; for Tiberius, 
shy and ever fe&rM of committing himself, had now 
adopted the custom, most foreign to the free-spoken, 
habits of the Roman nobles, of requiring every suit 
to be made to him in writing. The favour of Au- 

' Tan. Ann. iv. 38.: " Contempta tama 
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gustae, urged the suitor, in the first inetance, and 
laiterly the many tokeTie of a/pprobaiioti he had r«- 
cei/ued from, hie aucceasor, had taught him, ever to 
confide hia wiahee to the eara of the prince, even be- 
fore disdoamg them to the immortal goda. For 
aplendid honours he had never sued ; to waich a/nd 
toil in the ranisa for the safety of hia vmiperaior was 
hie privilege and pleaaure, Nevertheteaa he had 
attained the fairest of all diatinctiatix, in bemg as- 
Bodaied in many puhlic functions with the GcBsar 
himself. Thia was the foundation of hia present 
hopes. Augnetua, he had heard, in seeldng to esta- 
blish his daughter, had deigned to review the order 
of Roma/n knighthood. Were a husband now re- 
quired for Livllla, wovM not Tihervaa coat kis eye 
upon a friend, OTie pledged to be oont^ni with me 
glory of such a connexion, and never to r&nounce 
the laborious dutiee already laid upon him. For 
hie ownpart, he should be amply satisfied vdth the 
security he should thus obtain against the malice of 
Agrippima, and that for hia children's aaJce, not for 
hia own : for himself it waa enough, and more than 
enough, to home lived eo long i/n the intimacy of a 
prince so illustrious. 

Tiberius, on receiving this application, which ap- 
pears to have been wholly milooked for, aumitu 
penned a hasty answer at the moment, in "J™"*^ 
which he praised the regard Sejanus had ever shown 
him and referred slightly to the favours with which 
he had, on hia own part, requited it. He desired, he 
said, a ahort tvme to consider the matter more fully ; 
and finally replied, that, while other men were per- 
milted to look solely to their own advantage, prmces 
in all affairs of moment must have regard to the 
opinion of the world. Accordingly, he continued, ■ 
he would not resort to the anawer which lay easiest 
and nearest at hand — navnely, that it loas for Li- 
villa herself to determine whether, after I^rusus, she 
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woiUd wed anoth&r, or continue to bear her adverse 
fo^-tune undei' the roof of her faOier-i-nAaw ; further, 

ihai she had a mother and a grandmother, advwera 
nearer than himself; — no, he would act mm-e 
straightforwardly, and represent in person to his 
friend the oi^ections which really militated against 
his suit. The passUms of Agrippina, he would re- 
mind him, would unquestionably break out more 
vehemently than ever, if the marriage of LiviUa 
should sever the imperial family ; the rivalry of the 
women of Ctesaj's house would undermine the for- 
tunes of his children. Sejanus, he added, was de- 
ceived if he imagined that it was possible for him 
to remain in his present modest rank. Once wedded 
to a Cains Ccesar, and again to a Drusus, his nevt 
wife would never deign to end her career in alliance 
with a simple knight. Could the emperor himself 
permit it, did he think that the Romxin people would 
endureit, who had wUn^sed her brother, her father, 
and their noble ancestors all crowned successively 
with the highest honours of the state? Was it true 
that AiLgustus had for a moment contemplated the 
union of his daughter with the knight Proculeius, 
yet, to whom did he actually espouse her f — first, to 
the iUu8tri<ms Agrippa, and secondly, to Tibenus 
himself, to the man, in short, whom he had destined 
for his successor. But in saying this the emperor 
felt that he touched on delicate ground. Sejanus 
was too useful to be discarded, too formidable to be 
driven to despair, and he dared not directly cut off 
from him even the audacious hope of association in 
the empire, or of succession to it. Accordingly he 
concluded with fair words, hinting that he had yet 
more important confidences in store for the friend of 
his boaom, and that no distinction was in fact too 
great for his trauscendeut merits, when the proper 
time should arrive for worthily acknowledging them.' 

' Tiic Ana. w. 39, to. 
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If Bucb was the language Tiberius really held, I 
see no reagon to doubt its sincerity. It was j,.^ ..^ 
his habit to provide for present exigencies ^^ 



by any artifice that offered, but to leave the 



^.°' 



more distant future to circumstances. I do not ima^ 
gine that he had formed at this period any deliberate 
intention of thwarting the ambitions views of his 
favourite, or had destined any one of his own kindred 
to the succession. But he shrank with a selfish in- 
stinct from encouraging in any quarter hopes which 
might get beyond his control, and again, he was 
alarmed at the consequences of too abruptly quashing 
them ; so that between the one apprehensioQ and the 
other, his whole study was to keep the presumption.s 
of those around him in a state of perpetual suspense. 
This was the Tiberiau scheme of policy. Let those 
who describe Tiberius aa a man of consummate ability 
and penetrating genius, represent it, if they can, as 
something eminently deep and subtle: to me it 
seems to bear the impress of great moral infirmity, 
while its execution was as clumsy as its conception 
was feeble. It may be questioned, however, whether 
this occurrence, the account of which I have taken, 
with all other historians, from Tacitus, is after all 
correctly represented. Sejanus, we are given to un- 
derstand, was too well versed in courts, and familiar 
with the forms of an oEQcial refusal, to retain after 
receiving this answer any portion of his hopes : he 
regarded it, further, as the token of a settled enmity 
and design for disgracing him. Yet it would seem, in 
point of fact, that even after this rebuff he was not 
forbidden to cherish still his brilliant anticipations, 
and that at a later period Livilla was suffered to 
enter at least into betrothal with him.' Nor, accord- 

' Dion (IviiL T.) calli her afterwards hii lawAmiapaf, which Kerns 
to implj her being actaall; betrothed ; and we can put no leis deflniiu 
meaning certainl; on the pbrag0 9«>Kr,ivhich la applied to him iuihc 
iragaient, obecure and cormpt it is trae, of Tac. Arm. v. 6, I am 
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Ing to the statements of Tacitns himself did he ex- 
hibit at the time any signs of despair. He proceeded 
without a pause to repair the broken meshes of his 
intrigues ; and while he postponed, at least for the 
moment, his views of an imperial alliance, he revolved 
new plans for making doubly sure the impending ruin 
of his rival Agrippina. But he was anxious to remove 
the emperor from the constant sight of the pomp with 
which he continued to snrround himself, of the crowds 
tJiat haunted his levees, and proclaimed aloud that 
he visa the real fountain of aJl imperial favour : on 
the one hand he feared the jealousy of his master; on 
the other, it was hardly less dangerous for tiie 
favourite to waive the importunate admiration of 
sycophants and couriders. To divert the one and yet 
retam the other, one means only presented itself, 
namely, to induce the emperor to quit the arena of 
public life, and bury himself in a distant retreat, 
whence all his ordei-s would pass through the hands 
of the minister.* The immediate attendants of the 
imperator were properly his centurions and tribunes ; 
these were the sentinels at his chamber-door, the 
companions of his daily exercises; by their hands 
every letter to the consuls or senators would be con- 
veyed : and Sejanus, as captain of the praetorians, and 
the source of favour and promotion among them, 
could thus keep close watch upon the correspondence 
of his chief, as soon as he should have debarred him 
from personal intercourse with the citizens. 

The repeated excursions Tiberius had now made 
from Rome, and his long-continued cessations from 
the irksome routine of residence in the city, had con- 
firmed his inclination for indolence and retirement; 

compelled to lospect tbat Tacitus hu tacrificed the trnth to introdnee 
thii iDtercating dramatic interlade. 

' Tac. Ami. it. 4 1 . : " Sejonai nOB jam de matrimoDJo, tei ahiB*- 
mclncnt .... hnc flexiC nt Tiberiom ad riUm procol Roma aiiKaDi» 
loci» degcndam impeUeret. Mnltai qnippc proridebat . . . ." 
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nor vas there any difficulty in perauading him that 
his increasing infinnitiea demanded repose, <t_„i ^^ 
after so many years of labour. But be- Si','^'"' 
fore he betook himBelf to the retreat he t^'S^ 
had perhaps long contemplated for his old *■ '■ "'■ 
age, some strilung scenes of anger and recrimina- 
tion occurred between him and Agripptna, whi^ 
confirmed and exasperated whatever ill feelings 
subsisted between them. Among the attacks and 
insultfi which were h&zaxded against the wretched 
princess by the suitors for the &Tour of Sejanus, was 
the prosecution of her cousin Claudia Fulchra by a 
noble delator, on a charge of adultly combined with 
majesty.' It was af&rmed that she had sought to 
employ poison against the emperor's life, as well as 
the more subtle influence of charms and incantations. 
When the trial came on, Agrippina rushed into the 
emperor's presence, at a moment when he was in the 
act of sacrificing to his father's divinity. Should the 
same man, she esclaimed, offer victims to Augustibs, 
and aieo persecute his <Mldren? To this blunt ad- 
dress she added a shower of invectives against him, 
together with vehement protestations of her kins- 
woman's innocence. Foigetting for once, under this 
unexpected attack, the pertinacious reserve in which 
he was wont to wrap himself, Tiberius at last broke 
sil^ice with a Greek quotation, implying, Jfitrf I 
be denouTiced ae a tyrant becauee you are not a 
queen f Kebufied by this cold sarcasm, Agrippina 
retired hastily to her chamber, and flung herself on 

' Llpsins cannot trace the origia of this Ciaadis, or her affiaiE; 
witli AgrippiDa. She is called her tohrina, i. e. couein by [he mother's 
«ide ; and ftota her aame I conceive that she was dcEcendeil fiomthe 
Clandia, danghter of P. Clodina Fntcher, to vbom Augnstas waa 
originallj' Affianced, and whoae bneband is not known. Her only 
Teal coDnexion with the imperial family lay in the union of het son 
QaintUina Varus with n danghter of Agrippina ani Germanicos. 

* T»c. Aim. ir. afij " Coireptaiuqne Gmco reisa admonnit : mm 
ideo ladi quia oon regnaret." 
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her couch, where rsige and mortification, combined 
with the news of Claudia's condemnation, threw her 
into a dangerous fever. When Tiberius visited her 
eick-room, the poor creature's spirit was so much 
broken, that she burst into tears, and implored him 
to take pity on her solitary state by giving her a 
husband to support and defend her. She waa still 
young, she said, and might become again a mother, 
and brought up in all the dignity of Eoman matron- 
hood, she could find no solace except in a lawful 
husband. There were many nobles, she c^naa^ked, 
who would proudly assume the right of protecting 
the widow and children of G-ermanicus. Tiberius, 
thus abruptly solicited on a point which deeply con- 
cerned his policy, might have replied in nearly the 
same terms as those he had addressed to Sejanus: 
his duty to the state, aa Tacitus himself allows, would 
not suffer him to countenance a request which must 
issue in fresh jealousies and enmities between the 
members of the imperial family. But he did not 
choose to reveal to an impatient woman the i^ppre- 
hensions to which the accomplishment of her wishes 
would subject him, or make the humiliating confes- 
sion that he could not venture in all respects to fol- 
low the exalted policy of Augustus : lest be should 
give an opening for inconvenient discussion, he left 
her, in his awkward way, without speaking a word. 
The scene which thus passed in the recesses of the 
palace was not generally disclosed, but was recorded 
in her private memoirs by the daughter of Agrippina 
herself, a personage of whom I shall have much to 
relate hereafter.' 



' Tac. ^nn. iv. Sd.: " QiUB Ncronis principis matei Titam saom et 
easat Baorum posCeiis memoraTit." I[ is naural to ninnin that ibe 
rerclutions of the palace which oar hisCorians relate, are derived in 
a great measare from these family memmrs, and it is iiiip(wsi<>le M 
oterlook the probability that the conduct lioth of Tiberins and Sejaniu 
would lie serioaslf misreptcsenied by an hereditary cn^nj to boih. 
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In the height of her distress, and when the vexa- 
_ tJODS of her position had thrown her more g^Monm 
than ever oflf her giurd, Sejanus contrived Ssr^lS" 
to instil fresh and yet more shocl^ing bus- ^t^"j$ 
picions into the mind of the unfortunate ^f^""™- 
princess, which served only to complete the disgust 
and alienation of Tiberius. The minister's creatures 
ventured, under the guiae of frieildly care for her, 
to insinuate that her uncle was seeking an oppor- 
tunity of poisoning her, and enjoined her to avoid 
partaking of food at his table. The widow of Ger- 
manicus was residing under the roof of the head 
of the Cieearean iamily: there were no separate 
establishments for princes or princesses of the blood 
imperial ; but it was only on special occasions, per- 
haps, that the emperor invited the females of his. 
house to sup in company with him. Agrippina had 
neither the temper nor the art to dissemble. Reclin- 
ing by the side of her host, she rejected every dish 
presented to her with cold and impassive mien, and 
without excuse or observation. Tiberius could not 
fail to remark her behaviour, nor to guess its motive. 
To assure himself, he ofTered her some apples with 
hia own hand, recommending their flavour; but she, 
all the more coniinned in her suspicions, handed 
them untasted to the attendant. Hereupon Tiberius 
turned to his mother on the other side, and muttered 
that none could wonder at any show of harshness In 
his conduct towards one who scrupled not to intimate 
her apprehensions of his intent to poison her. The 
incident was speedily noised abroad, and the rumour 
prevailed that he was actually meditating her destruc- 
tion, and, not daring to effect it by public process 
before the face of the citizens, was contriving secret 
means of assassination.' 

At a later period I shall have occagion to ibo\r more particDlarlj bow 
another hialorj appears to hare been vitiated l>r Iha same writer's 
nnscmpolotis malice. ' Tac. Ann. iv. 34. 

,.,Coo'^lc 
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Infonned by hia spies of the whispers thus circu- 
EiemeHiH lating amoDg his subjects, Tiberius was an- 
tondfa^uw noyed, if not seriously alarmed. He tried 
SSSi'riii^ to give another current to men's thonghts, 
taUi^w- and directed their attention to the curious 
""■ rivalry now presented by eleven chief 

comnmnities of the province of Asia, each of which 
sought to approve itself the worthiest claimant for 
the honour of erecting a temple to Eorae and hw 
glorious imperator. The pretenslonB they severally 
advanced were all nearly similar, appealing to the 
splendour of their mythological origin, as founded 
by some Jove-descended hero, to their conoexion 
with Troy, the reputed parent of Rome herself, or to 
their well-attested fidelity to their c(Hic|ueror9. The 
claims of Hypsepe, Tralles, Laodicea, Abignesia, Per- 
gamus, Ephesus, Sardis, and others, were heard sac- 
cessively ; but idl were finally postponed to those of 
Smyrna, whose people had crowned their merits to- 
wards tiie Republic by stripping the raiment from 
their own backs to supply the necessities of Sulla's 
army. Tiberius attended in the senate throughout 
these discussions, which were protracted for sev&ial 
days, and showed himself more busy and active in 
public matters than had been usual with him for 
some time past.' Nevertheless, he had been long 
meditating a final retirement from Some; and the 
increasing suspicions and even offensive remarks of 
the citizens tended no doubt to ripen this resolution. 
Five years before he had allowed himself to be ab- 
sent for a whole twelvemonth in Campania : he now 
sought the same retreat once more ; but this time he 
probably determined in his own mind never again to 
return. The motives of this determination were va- 
riously assigned by the ancients, and it is probable 

■ Tbc. Akk. it. SG, 56. Tbat Ibe temple ttaa to be speciaUy dedi- 
cated to Tiberias, thoogh not meniioned in this place, appean bf 
compariDg it with cc 15. 37. 
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that more than one combined to produce a resolution 
so important. We may believe that it was tj,^„ 
at least partly owing to the influence of ISSSSft™ 
Sejanus, who desired, sa has been before ""'"''■ 
observed, to withdraw his jealous master from the 
daily sight of his fiivourite's undue preeminence. 
It is possible also that Tiberius may have been 
anxious to escape from the dominion his mother still 
continued to exercise over him ; for he waa cianscious 
that he owed the empire to her influence over Au- 
gustus, or BO at leaat she waa herself firmly persuaded, 
and never allowed him to forget it. It seems pro- 
bable, however, that he was thus driven into solitude 
by the infirmity of his own temper ; by his dislike 
of the show and trappings of public life ; by the 
shyness which was natural to him, and which had 
been undoubtedly increased to a morbid degree by 
the long and painful solitude of his banishment at 
Rhodes. As he grew older he seemed more to lose 
his presence of mind in public ; and if sometimes a 
senator broke out into invectives against him, or 
assailed him with unseasonable questions, he became 
confused and agitated. His temper waa exasperated 
by the imputations made or insinuated against him, 
and the charge of severity in his judgment on cri- 
minals piqued him to actual ferocity, which after- 
wards all the more distressed and alarmed him.* 
For this retirement he had been, as we have seen, a 
long time preparing, and the motives which now 
impelled him to it were, we may suppose, the same 
which had long been familiar to his thoughts, to 
which increasing years had given strength . 
and poignancy. The bitterest of his ene- m«rti»d 
mies, however, declared that he had no 
other wish than to exercise in secret the cruelty and 
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atrocious lewdness to which, they asserted, he was 
utterly abandoned ; or that he was ashamed of exhi- 
biting to the public gaze the ungraceful leanness of 
his bent and shrivelled figure, the baldness of his 
forehead, and a &Ge deformed by spots and pimples, 
or the patches with which he concealed them.' We 
have already seen reason for questioning the habitual 
intemperance and diaeolutenees of Tiberius, to which 
such disfi Inurements as these were popularly imputed; 
hut the prejudice against him was deeply rooted in 
the minds of the Eonians, and was confirmed by re- 
peated stories of the blackest colour, and the disgust 
at the horrid monster expressed, it was said, by every 
woman to whom he made his loathsome advances. 

The immediate pretext for quitting Borne was the 
Tuwrini object of dedicating temples recently erec- 
tHitiKonii. ^^ jp Jupiter at Capua, and to Augustus 
at Xola, the spot from whence the late emperor had 
ascended into the heavens.' It was in the year 779 
that Tiberius slunk, as it were, out of the city, with 
only a single seuator, named Gocceius Nerva, in at- 
tendance upon him, nor, besides Sejanus himself 
more than one knight.' The rest of his retinue was 
composed of a few men of learning, chiefly Greeks, 
and some of them, no doubt, astowogers. The de- 
parture of the chief of the state &om the centre of 
government, except to command armies abroad, or 
during the recess of business i^lowed in the summer 
beats, had been so unusual, that, while the emperor's 
real intentions were still confined to his own bosom, 
the vulgar were busy in conjecturing the result, and 
the searchers of the heavens, ever &ithful interpreters 
of the popular instinct, whispered that their art re- 
vealed to them that be was destined never to return. 

' Tac Ann. ir. 97. : ' Eraiii qui crederent in (eneetnte cwporif 
qaoque habitmn pndori fnisse. " He wMoow (^ii.TT9)faliiBa^j- 
wventh year. " TndiCnr etiam matrli impotentia extnunm." 
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It was dangerouB to give publicity to such surmiseB, 
whicli the sanguiue and impatient shaped readily 
into the assurance that Us death was at hand, ajid 
80 brought many into trouble on the charge of anti- 
cipating the prince's decease.' The conjecture, in- 
deed, proved literally correct, though not in the way 
that was anticipated. Tiberius never again entered 
fiome : but no man, says Tacitus, could have ima- 
gined that a Koman would voluntarily abandon hia 
country for a period of eleven years. 

Harsh, indeed, and unreal the historian's phrase 
may appear to our notions, to abandon 
one's country, or, more strongly still, to boimm 
exist witfiout a country, thus applied to a "wSri.' 
citizen quitting the walls of Rome to reside <»»i><in<ii.e 
in a suburban retreat on the coast of Cam- '™" 
pania.^ Doubtless we may trace in it something of 
an affectation of antique sentiment, from which Tacitus 
is by no means always exempt, not strictly in accord- 
ance with the genuine feelings of the time. We have 
seen, indeed, how deeply Cicero was moved at the 
thought of quitting the neighbourhood of his beloved 
city. His sensibility '"^ ' more acute than other 
men's, but it only pointed in the same direction as 
theirs. The levity of Milo on the occasion of his 
banishment caused, perhaps, some revulsion in the 
sympathy of his party with him. Even in the camp 
of Pompeius the fugitive patriots could scarcely re- 
tain their assurance that they were still genuine 
Romans.' But we have seen how desperate was 

' Tac. ^niLiv. SB.: "Ferebantperiticcelealinni.ijsmotibusgiderurn 
exce»isEe Roma Tiberiam at nidUns illi negaTetar ; tinde exitii canga 
mnltU fait, propemm finem TJta conjectantibiu valgaatibiisque." 
' Tat Ann, iv. 5S. : " V% lib«iu patria cweret" 
' The argnmeiitB of Lncon againBt ^is sentiment are not niiin- 
stroctive. Fkarsai. v. 26.: "'Reram nos Bamma sequetur 

Imperinmqae comes .... uou onqnam perdidit orda 
Mntaio snajoraBolo .... 
Ordine de tanto qnisqnis non exsalat, hie est." 
VOL. V. Z 
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Cicero's affliction at being exiled beyond the seas; 
how lostb he was to follow the self-expatriated con- 
guls ; how anxious at the first moment to make his 
peace with the conqueror and return; how, in the 
last crisiE of his fcntunes, the imminent perils of his 
post at Borne could not induce him finally to desert 
it. Cicero would have been hardly lesa unhappy in 
a Campanian retirement than in Qreece or Mace- 
donia, if doomed irrerocably to sojoum among its 
foreign associatioue ; for in this reelect the change 
from Borne to Naples was hardly leas complete tlum 
that to Bhodee or Athens. The Greek cities of Cuo- 
pania were, as we have seen before, in almost every 
particular, accurate and vivid copies of those beytnid 
the sea : tbeir foreign manners and habits, attractive 
as they were to the world-worn seeker for amusement 
and relaxation, were reputed by every true Bomao 
alt<^ether imworthy of lus constant adoption. Borne 
was the proper sphere of his business and duty, tbe 
shrine of the gods, the sacred soil of the auspices, tbe 
tribunal of tiie laws, the atative camp of the warrior 
nation. There the Boman girded himself for tie 
work of his great moral mission, to spare tbe subject, 
but beat down the proud ; elsewhere he might loose 
his robes and put off his sandals, and indulge in re- 
creations, which his conscience, strictly questioned, 
could scarcely distinguish from vices.' To play the 
Greek, for which his vocabulary furnished him with 
a short expressive tenn, was in his view pleasant but 



' ThoB CieeaT iriu reproscbed a» " pnec nude pnecinctaB." He 
looH O^Ui^ <^ hii toga in the farnm wai oti}Bet«d lo Maeenu. 
Such a want of etiqustto wm reputed n tokoi of dissolnieoMi of 
moral!. Suet. Na, fil.: "Adeo pndeadni ut . . . . prodloil in 
pablicam dne cinctn et ditoleeatm." Horat. Sat. ii. I. 71.: 
' Qoin nbi te a tnJgo el letna in wcreta remorsnt 
ViRiu SeipiadiB et mitU tapientis Lsli, 
Kngari cum ilia et diactncti Indere, donee 
■" ^it oIm, soliti." 
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wrong': it might be excosed in the overwrought 
Btatesman, in the exhausted soldier, in the mere 
tfaoughtlesa yonth ; but only as an exception to the 
common rule of life and conduct, as a rare holiday 
breaking the stem rontine of daily practice, to which 
his birth and breeding devoted Hm- The Boman 
must live and die in h^nees. An Atticns renounced 
with the forms and duties of Boman life most of the 
rights and piiTileges of a Boman citizen. As an 
Athenian burgher he forfeited the franchise of the 
conquering state; and the exempti<m he enjoyed from 
the calamities of the civil war was, in another view, 
the penalty he paid for the loas of the name of Bo- 
man. But aasoredly such were not the seutiments 
of the citizens of the age of Tiberias, still less those 
of a century later. Life at Rome, while it still re- 
tained most of the outward forma of antiquity, the 
harsh restricticHiB upon freedom of action and cou- 
versation which had been endured by the Scipios and 
Catos, had lost the charms of politii^ independence, 
for which alone they had been content to endure 
them. The Boman noble now chafed at the stiff 
etiquette of his ancestors ; be shrank from the im- 
portunate observation of his clients ; he loathed the 
obeisances of his subjects, conscious that he deserved 
them neither by personal merits, nor subst^itial 
power ; he rejoiced to escape from a multitude of 
jealous critics to companions who had no claim to 
watch or control him, who considered his countenance 
as a favour, and never paused to reflect whether it 
was unworthy in him to give, or in themselves to 
accept it. Still the actual abandonment of the pre- 

' Sot. SaL a. 2. n.: 

" Si qnem Bomana fatigal 
Mitilin aunecmn OneCBri." 
Hence abo "grocatDs," "gnecanicai," applied to the manners of 
Bomans imitated from the Greek. " (inecBQicDs milet," a dissolnia 
or laxnrioBB soldier. See F»cc[oIati in too. 
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gcriptive poat of duty was rare and remarkable. It 
was affirmed, for instance, of Lucius Piso, one of the 
chief magnatea of the Tiberian senate, that in his 
disgust at the proceedings of the delators, he had 
expressed among bis compeers, a determination to 
withdraw from the city, and therewith irom public 
life altogether. It had been well for htm had he 
actually executed this threat : he had the courage to 
bring the favourite of the empress to justice, but not 
to quit the scene of bis dangerous activity, and only 
avoided by the opportuneness of his death the penalty 
of charges of which he was speedily convictei' 
The retirement of Tiberius himself from the public 
stage was however in no respect a real re- 
notiibmdm linquishment of public occupation. No one 
*" supposed that he would cease thereupon 

from retaining the supreme oversight of the affairs of 
the commonwealth; nor, in the existing state of politi- 
cal usage, was there any real impediment to his ruling 
the empire from his quiet retreat The undefined 
character of the supreme authority had this advan- 
tage for it« possessor, that it bound him to no stated 
functions, requiring his presence at certain times, at 
certain places. The consul most take the auspices, 
and these could be taken only at Bome ; a dictator 
must perform the rltea of the Latin Ferise on the 
Alban hill ; a tribune must not absent himself irom 
the city during the period of his office ; but none of 
these restrictions applied to one who retained the 
power of all these officers, but was exempt from their 
restrictions. Even though in theory the safety of 
the state might be regarded as entwined with the 
performance of certain religious ceremonies by the 
chief pontiff, yet from the time at least of Julius 

' Tac. Ann. ii. 31.: " Inter qus L. Tito ambitutn fori, sevitiam 
oiatoram accusationca minitaQtinm, increpana abire is et ccdere 
Urbe, victQnmi in aliqno abdito et longioquo rare U*tt ' 
iv. 21. Tbia wat not tbe L. Piso, prefect of the cit;. 
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Caesar, the presence of that august official had been 
for many years dispensed with, and there was nothing 
new at least in Tiberius delegating to others, or al- 
together omitting, duties which hia imperial prede- 
cessors, and Lepidus in hia retreat at Circeii, had 
been permitted to waive. Nevertheless this act was 
not without grave significadce. Whenever Augustus 
had withdrawn from the heart of the empire, it was 
only to impart fresh vigour to the action of its ex- 
tremities : never for a moment had he resigned his 
ostensible place as the prime mover of the whole 
machine, or let his subjects imagine that the wheels 
of government could continue to revolve by the mere 
impulse once communicated to them. The retreat 
to Campania was thus a great step in the develop- 
ment of despotism, the greatest step perhaps of tAi, 
inasmuch as it made it at once apparent that the 
institution of monarchy was an accomplished fact,. 
and no longer the creature of variable popular 
caprice. 

The retirement of Tiberius did not fail, however, 
to be followed by a succession of public ca- 
lamities, and these were generally ascribed onuir^?!^ 
to so strange and inauspicious a proceed- numinnaDt 
ing. A private speculator had undertaken, 
as a matter of profit, one of the m^iiificent works 
which in better times it was the privilege of the chief 
magistrates or candidates for the highest offices to 
construct for the sake of glory or influence. In 
erecting a vast wooden amphitheatre in the suburban 
city of Fidenje, he had omitted the necessary pre- 
caution of securing a solid foundation ; and when the 
populace of Rome, unaccustomed, from the parsi- 
mony of Tiberius, to their fovonrite spectacles at 
home, were invited to the diversions of the 
opening day, which they attended in im- ■mrfiii^ir. 
mense numbers, the mighty mass gave way 
under the pressure, and covered them in its ruins. 
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Fifty thouaaiid persoDB, or according to a lower com- 
putation not less tban twenty thousand, men and 
women of all ranks, were killed or injured by this 
catastrophe, which called forth an edict from the 
senate, forbidding any one henceforth to exhibit a 
gladiatorial show, unless his means were independent 
and ample, while the rash projector was driven into 
exile ; a mild punishment, perhaps, if it was right 
to punish him at all. The care and attention lavished 
on the sufferers by the wealthiest people at Rome, 
the spontaneous offering of medical care and atten- 
dance, served at least to remind the citizens of the 
best days of the republic, in seasons of public 
calamity. But this sorrow had not been forgotten 
_u™ ^^^^ it' ^™s redoubled by the disaster of a 
o> u^ great fiie, which ravaged the whole of the 

CiBlian hill and a considerable area of the 
city besides, occupied with dwellings of every class. 
This catastrophe, however, gave Tiberius occasion 
to eshibit a munificeiice and consideration for his 
people, for which he had not yet acquired credit.' 
The senate decreed that the hUl should henceforth 
bear the name of Augustus, in memory of this im- 
perial liberality, and more particularly because, in 
the midst of the general destruction, an image of the 
emperor, it was reported, had alone been lett standing 
and unscathed. A similar prodigy had occurred in 
the case of another personage of the imperial house, 
the famous Claudia Quinta, whose efBgy had twice 
escaped the flames, and been placed thereupon as a 
sacred relic in the temple of the Mother of the gods.* 
But to more intelligent observers these calamities 
pnfnaof Were far less alarming than the steady ad- 
'^'"'™- vance of the toils which were gradually 
surrounding the family of Germanicus. Though the 

' VtlEui, ii. 130. 

- Tac. Ahh. it. 68—61. It ii hardly ntixsury lo observe liat 
ttw new name of the Cnlian soon tell into diinse. 
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charges urged against its memberB were managed fay 
private delators, none could doubt that Sejanus him- 
self was the mover of the horrid ccmspiiaoy. The 
Siat approac^tes against this illustrious house were 
made cautioasly from a distance; it was deemed 
advisable to s^ the outworks of the family In the 
persons of its remoter conuezioBs, before assailing 
Ihe citadel, and attacking the mother of the pinces 
and the princes themselves. Domitius Afer, the 
fiame who had prosecuted Claudia Polchra to c(hl- 
demnation, proceeded to advance charges of treason 
or licentiousness against her son, Quintilius Varus, 
the husband of one of the daughtere of Grermanicus.' 
in this odious prosecution he was joined by Dolabella, 
a kinsman of the unfortunate youth. The conduct 
of the first caused at least no sorprise, for he was 
poor and delation was his trade ; but Dolabella had 
uo sach ezcose ; and when he, highborn and wealthy 
4S he was, stood forward to shed noble blood, the 
same which flowed in his own veins, the citizens were 
astonished and indignant. For once the senators 
ventured to stem ti^e torrent of delation, which 
Sejanus was evidently directing to his own guilty 
purposes. They resolved before pronouncing sen- 
tence to await the decision of the emperor himself.* 
Such was the state of afialrs, under the sway of the 
iavourite and his creatures, that Tiberius was re- 
garded as the last hope and refuge of the oppressed. 
Possibly, for we hear no more of the result, his inter- 
ference saved the victim on this ocoasion. Never- 
iheless the power of Sejanus, whatever shock his 
lecent rebuff may have given it, was now completely 

' This Quintilius Yairus was the son bj Claudia Fukbra of the 
Varus wbo perished in Germany. His marriage to a daughter of 
Agrippioa, obose name is not known, is mentioned by iS. Seneea, 
ControB. i. 1,3. It is strange that Tocitos shonld baTe omitted to 
mention this connexion ; but we bare seen that he wa» not well 
informed as to the position of Claodia. 

' Tac. Ann. iv. 66. 
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re-established. A foitonate acoident had enahled 
him to prove his derotJou to the emperor by saving 
his life at the risk of his own. In the coarse of ao 
entertainmeDt which Tiberias had held in the cool 
recess of a grotto in Campania, the roof of the 
cavern had suddenly given away, and covered the 
tables and the guests themselves. Sejanns, in the 
midst of the confusion, bad thrown himself across 
the prostrate body of his master, and beading in the 
form of im arch, with a great esertion of his her- 
culean strength, had shielded him from the falling 
fragments.' This act of course had made a great 
impression on Tiberius, and seemed at least to have 
obliterated the un&vourabl? feelings which the late 
^^ affair between them might have esdted. 
Kmvsr The minister, to whom a double share of 
the cares of government were now confided, 
could easily persuade the senators that his influence 
with his master was quite unbounded, and that do 
cloud had ever passed over the sunshine in which he 
basked. He set spies to watch every word and 
movement of Nero, the eldest child of Agrippina, 
and suborned the wife and brother of the lut^lees 
youth to urge him to indiscretionB, and aggravate 
them by misrepresentation. Such, however, were 
the young prince's admirable sense and conduct that 
no handle could be found for framing an accusation 
i^inst him ; while the rash and thoughtless Drusns 
too often laid himself open to the nuu^lnations of 
the common enemy of their family.* 

Having performed the dedication of the temples 
Tihtrini ill Campania, which had furnished the 
ih'e'™.".! immediate pretext for his removal from 
orcM>n.. Rome, Tiberius, in the year 780, croseed 
the bay of Naples in quest of the spot which he had 
already destined for his 6nal retreat* In vain had 

* Tjic. Aim. IT. 67. 
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he isaned orders, while travereing the dense popula- 
tions of the continent, that no man should presume 
to disturb his sullen meditations, and bad even lined 
his route with soldiers to keep his importunate 
admirers at a distance. The concourse of idle and 
gaping multitudes whom his arrival brought every- 
where tf^^her became more and more odious to 
him, and the aullennesa with which he spurned 
observation gave colour to the notion that he 
shunned exhibiting to strangers the deformity of a 
diseased and bloated countenance. Ke hastened to 
bury himself in the pleasant solitudes of the little 
island of Caprese, While yet in the maturity of his 
powers Augustus had been attracted by the charms 
of this sequestered retreat; be had been struck par- 
ticularly with the omen of a blighted ilex reviving 
here during a visit he paid to the spot. Its genial 
climate, be conceived, might conduce to the mainte- 
nance of his own health in more advanced ^e, and 
with this view he obtained the cession of it from the 
Neapolitans, to whose city it belonged, in exchange 
for the more important nor, as reput^, less D«,ripu«, 
salubrious island of ^naria.' Gapreee at •'_•^■'""■ 
this time indeed was little better than a barren rock, 
the resort of wild goats, from which it derived its 
name, about eleven miles in circuit ; but it lay 
within two hours' row of Misenum, the great navsd 
station of the Lower Sea. Easily accessible from the 
mainland at one point, whi<^ it required little 

' ^naiiaor Inarime waiAmoas for its medicinal springs: "^na- 
rioqae laciu medicos." Stat. Sgle. iii. S. 104. Angiuliu gotposMet- 
»OTi ofCapreED in [he jear 725. Dionjii. 43. Comp. Suet. Oct. 93. 
Virgil, on hit return from Greece in 735, devoted the remainiaf; 
months of his lire to the reiision of the ^neid at Naples, Hnd lome 
passages even in the earlier books hear marks of interpolation at this 
period. Possibly the reference to Capre« (.^s. y'u. 733.) is meant 
as a coiopliment to Angaatus: "Telebonm Capreas cntu regna tenoret 
Jam senior," Angustus, then jnst completing his fortj-flfth jeu, 
\raa on the verge of Roman seniority. 
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vigilance to secure, the island is singularly difficult 
of approach at every other. Ita shores consist of 
limestone cliffs, sheer precipices in most parts plun- 
ging directly into the deep sea. They are furrowed 
here and there by those caverns celebrated for the 
play of coloiu^ light in their recesses, which, after 
having amused and aBt(Hiidted the curious of our time 
as recent discoveries, are now ascertained to have 
been the forgotten hauitte of Roman luxury. In the 
interior, an uneven bnt cultivable surface rises at 
either end of the island to the height of one thousand 
and two thousand feet respectively ; the eastern or 
lower promontory having been, according to tradi- 
tion, the favourite sojourn of Tiberias, and its dizzy 
cliff the scene of his savage esecutions. We have 
before noticed the channel, six miles wide, which 
separated it from the coast of Campania, whence it 
seems to have been divorced by a convulsion of 
nature, and the two famous sea-marks which faced 
each other on opposmg summits, the pharos of 
Capress and the temple of Surrentum. But while 
few other spots could have combined the requisites 
of solitude and difficult approach with such actual 
proximity to the seat of government, Tiberius was 
not insensible to the charms of its climat«, and even 
the attractions of its scenery; to the fireshness of 
its evening breeze, the coolness of its summers, and 
the pleasing mildness of its winters.^ The villas he 
erected on the fairest sites within these narrow limits, 
twelve in number and named after the greater gods 
of the Olympian consistory, enjoyed, we may sup- 
pose, every variety of prospect, commanded eveiy 
breath of air, and caught the rays of the sun at every 

' St«tin«(Sjio-iii.5.)inyite3hismiro to the chores of his naliTePai- 
tbenop« : 

" Quu et mallis hjema et Irigida temperat lEltaa ; 
Qdos imbelle fretum torpentibas ^llnit nndis.'^ 
Ckinld the lady resist so sweet an invitatioa to so sireet a place 7 
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point of his diumal progress. ' From the he^hta of 
Oaprese the eye compreheQded at one glance the 
whole range of the Italian ooast from the promontory 
of Circe to the temples of Pcestum, clearly visible 
through that transparent atmosphere. The Faler- 
nian and Gauran ridges, teeming with the ncbleat 
vineyards of Italy, the long ranges of the Samnite 
Apennines, even to the distant Lucanian mountains, 
formed the framework of the picture, while Vesuvius 
reared ita then level creat, yet unscarred by lava, 
directly in the centre. Facing the south, the spec- 
tator gazed on the expanse of the Sicilian Sea. So 
wide ia the horizon that it is, perbape, no fiction 
that at some favourable moments the outhnea of the 
fiery isles of ^oIub, Mid even of Sicily itself, are 
within the range of vision. The legends of Circe and 
UlysseB, of Cimmerian darkness and Phlegnean firea, 
of the wars of the CKant£ with Jupiter, and the 
^aceful omens which attracted the first settlers to 
these shores from Greece, had perhaps a stratige 
fascination for the worn-out soldier and politician.* 
Beclining on the slopes of Capress, and gazing on the 

' Tac. t. c. In his charming deacription of the Tilla of Pollias on 
tbe Sorremine promontorj, Statius specifies the vuioag objecta in 
view from tbe spot, nhlch are □etu'lr tbe same aa those comioHnded 
bjr Capreee. The spacious reaidence of bis friend comprised all the 
advanwgM which conld bo songht for in the diyers localities of the 
Tiberian pleasui'e-hou^es : 

" Quffi remm turba ! locina 
IngeDism an domini mirer priiis P htec; dotnus ortas 
ProspiciC, et I'htebi lenemm jabar ! ilia ciident«ia 
Detinel, exaetamqne negat dimictere Incera .... 
Hffic pell^i clamore frenmnt ; hao lecta sonoros 
Ignorant flaclus, terrxque gilenlia malunt .... 

.... Quid mille rayolvain 
Culmina, visendique vices ? sna caique voluptas 
Atquo omni ptopriam thalamo mare, transqae jaccuCem 
Nerea diversis scrvil sua tena fenestris . . . ." 

Stat. Si/lv. ii. 2. 4i. 
^Stat ^B. iii. S.T9.: 

" Parthenope, cni mite solom trans cequora *eclie 
Ipse Dioncea monstraTiC Apollo colitmba." 
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glorious landscape before bim, Tiberius might dream 
of & fiuryland of the poet's creation, and seek some 
moments of repose from the bard realities of bis 
eternal task, to perples bis atteadants with insoluble 
questions on the subjects of the Sirens' songs and the 
name of Hecuba's mother.* Nor could he be un- 
moved, though dallying with these fanciful shadows, 
by the deep interest which the records of actual 
history had thrown over the fateful scene. There 
lay the battle-fields of the still youthful republic : 
there the rugged Bomau was first broken by the 
culture of Hellas: there captive Greece first cap- 
tured her conqueror. There were the plains in which 
the strength of Hannibal had wasted in ignoble 
luxury ; and the dark crater of Vesuvius, &om 
whence bad issued the torrent of servile insur- 
rection, when the empire of the world was for a 
moment shaken by the rage of a Thracian bondman. 
The great Italian volcwio had slumbered since the 
dawn of history. Tokens indeed were not wanting 
on the surface of the fires still seething beneath 
the plains of Campania; the sulphureous exhala- 
tions of Baiee and Futeoli still attested the truth 
of legends of more violent igneous action on which 
the local mythology was built. But even these 
legends pointed to no irruption of Vesuvius : no cone 
of ashes rose then as now from its bosom ; and 
cities and vilh^es clustered at its foot or hung 
upon its flanks, unconscious of the elements of con- 
vulsion hushed in grim repose beside them.* 

' Snet Tib. 70. " Miucime tamon caravit notitiam hiitoria f^uhris, 
tuqae ad ineptiu alque derieum. Nam ct graminUicoi, qood genni 
Siominum, nt dixiiniu, msximc appetebat, ejuxmodi fere qiisttioniboi 
oxperiebalar: quoi mater Uecubiei qaod AuhitU nomeQ inter Tirginc* 
toiacL : qnid Siienei caoure lint toliUE." 

' Tae. I.e.: " Proipectsbatqae pulcheirimnm aiaiim, anteqiuun 
VeiaTiu mOTM ankKeui faqiem loci vertercL" This wai vntteo 
nboat thin; jrean after th« deitraclion of Ucrcolaneiim and Pompeii. 
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During his protracted Bojoum in this pleasant 
locality the imperial hermit crossed but 
rarely to the continent^ and twice only iWiSiS"' 
made as if he would revisit the city.' The *''*™' 
seclusion of Ms lonely rock was guarded with the 
strictest vigilance, and the chastisement he was said 
to have inflicted on the unwary iishermen who lauded 
on the forbidden coast increased the mysterious hor- 
ror with which it came soon to be regarded,* But 
day by day a r^ular service of couriers brought 
despatches to him from the continent j nor did he 
ever relax from the scrupulous attention, in which 
he had so long been trained, to the details of business 
sent him by hjs ministers, which must have employed 
Ms mind and tasked his patience for many hours. 
He was surrounded moreover in the recesses of his 
privacy by a number of literary men, professors of 
Greek and other foreign extraction, among whom 
he diverted himself with abstruse inquiries, such as 
have been already noticed, into the most unprofltabte 
questions of mythology or grammar. Distraction of 
mind was the object of his literary recreations ; but 
like the generality of his busy and restless country- 
men, he had no taste for matters of really interesting 
inquiry, and bis studies, if not pernicious, were at 
best merely curious. He was peculiarly addicted 
to conversation with the soothsayers, of whom he 
entertained a troop about his person, making con- 
stant experiments of their skill in the examination 
of the lives and fortunes of hie associates. Such 
was the account which reached the city of the life of 
the imperial misanthrope ; it was coloured no doubt 
and distorted, inflamed and exaggerated : nevertheless 
it did not suffice to satisfy the prurient curiosity of 

■ SneuTib. 72.: "Bii anmino toto aeceBio* tempore Itomam rcdira 
oDDstus," Bcil. one. 786. 788. Comp 'I»er'Xar~^ 1 , Dion, hiii 
31. 2S. 

• Snet Tib. 60. 
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the citizeits, stimulated beyond its wont by the extra- 
ordinary circumstance of bia retirement from public 
observation. They filled the houis they supposed to 
be vacant from business with amusements of a far 
less innocent character, with debaucheries of the 
deepest dye, and cmeltieB the most refined and san- 
guinary: they accused the Roman Ciesar of the 
crimes of a Median or Assyrian j as if their per- 
verted imaginations delisted in contrasting the most 
exquisite charms of nature with the grossest depra- 
vation of humanity : and all these charges, whether 
or not they were in his case really true, of which we 
have little means of judging, found easy credeooe 
from the noterious vice^ of their own d^;raded 
aristocracy.' 

The retirement of Tibeiitts to Caprese has beea 
PnHkirdMRi' jUBtl? regarded as an important tuming- 
^ point in his career; inasmuch as, having 
thereby screened himself from the bated 
gaze of his subjects, he could from thenceforth give 
the rein, without shame or remorse, to the wont pn>> 
pensities of his nature. From this time undoubtedly 
we find him less anxious to moderate the excesmve 
flatteries of the senate, or to mediate between its 
servile ferocity and the wretebed victims of the dela» 
tors. Even on the calends of January, the strictest 
holiday of the Boman year, he could tnm his solemn 
missive of vovra and congratolations to a demand for 
the blood of Titius Sabinus, of distinguished eques- 
trian family, who had been betrayed by a base in- 
trigue.' What a commencement for the new year 
U this ! exclaimed the aSrigbted citizens. Wkai vic- 
Inms are these with which Sejom/as reqwi/rea to be 
appeased! What day from henceforth vnii pose 

' Snet, Tii. 43—45. 

' Tac Am. ir. 68. : " Soma Siluio et Silio ITerra ccni. (a.u. T81), 
fiedaia anai prindpiam incesait.'' 
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loitkout an ex&niMon, if a aeaeon so holy and festive 
must he profaned with the chain and cord! But 
the emperor had attained a position in which he 
conld despise these mnnnurs. The complaints he 
lu^ed upon the senate of the peril in which he 
fancied himself to stand, as the mark of so many 
aecrd^ conspiiacies and machinations, were inter- 
preted into dark iosinQations against his own nearest 
kindred : every member of the imperial fiimily, cut 
off by B%e or accident, was supposed to relieve him 
either from the fear of intrigues, or the mortifica- 
tion of being observed and thwarted. Presently the 
Romans imagined that the cares of empire were neg- 
lected: an outbreak of the Frisii, which seems in 
fact to have been speedily repressed, was eza^erated 
by their undue f^prehensiona ; and it was believed 
that Tiberius disguised the real extent of the disaster 
to avoid the necessity of sending a special l^ate to 
retrieve it,' Nevertheless the senate, we are told, 
was not so much concerned for a frontier injury, as 
for the perils by which it seemed itself environed at 
home; and against these it could devise so other 
precaution than the most lavish adulation of the 
emperor. It decreed an altar to Clemency and 
another to Friendship, by the side of which images 
of Tiberius and Sejauus were to be erected, and at 
the same time importuned its prince with fresh en- 
treaties for the happiness of once more beholding 
him. But neither Tiberius nor his favourite vouch- 
safed a visit to the city or its vicinity. They con- 
tented themselves with leaving the island, and ex- 
hibiting their august presence at the nearest point 
of tJie Campanian coast. Thither fiocked the senators, 
the knights, and numbers of the inferior citizens, 
more apprehensive of their reception by Sejanus than 

■ Tac Avn. iv. 72. 
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even by Tiberiua himself: nor did the miDieter's 
conduct belie the dread they had conceived of him, 
since the retirement of his maatei had served to 
exalt him to a higher pinnacle than ever. Amidst 
the various avocations of life in the city, the trooping 
of fiatterers and courtiers to his levees might be leBs 
open to remark; but in the country, where there 
was no other occupation and no other diversion, every 
one's eyes intentiy watched all the rest, and the 
Somans were shocked at the evidence they presented 
to one another of the extent of their own servility. 
At last Sejanus, in his arrogance, as they said, forbade 
them even to throng his doors or crowd around him 
on the sea-shore: he was afraid no doubt of the 
jealousy of his master ; and they returned in dismay 
and dejection to their homes, to expiate hereafter as 
a crime the intimacy they had so blindly pressed 
upon him.' 

The year 781, the first of Tiberius's sojourn at 

Caprese, beheld the death of the unfortunate 
ib'a^f"' ^'^^'^> ^^^ grand-daughter of Augustus, ia 
i^hur^ the barren island of Trimerus, off the coast 

of Apulia ; a woman whose amours had 
once threatened to raise up candidates for the throne, 
but who in her disgrace had been so completely 
abandoned by her friends and family that she owed, 
it was said, the protraction of her miserable existence 
for years to the ostentatious compaaaion of Livia.* 
She was speedily followed to the grave by this hateful 
protectress. The mother of the emperor, having 
held in her own hands for seventy years the largest 
share, it may be, of actual power of any personage 
in the state, paid at last the debt of nature, at the 
moment when her son had effected his escape firom 

' Th. ^rr. It. 74. 

' T>c Aitn. iv. 71.: " Angnsts ope aniteiiUttR, gnn fiorcnUt pri- 
vignoi cam per ocetiUam inbTertiinl, miBericordioni crga adflictM 
palam oaten tabat." 
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her orersigbt, and bad perhaps for the first time 
defied her influence. She died in the jear 
782, at the advanced age of eighty-six, a imvn- 
memorable example of succesaful artifice, 
having attained in succession, by craft if not by 
crime, every object she could desire in the career of 
female ambition.' But she had long survived every 
genuine attachment she may at any time have in- 
spired, nor has a single voice beeu raised by posterity 
to supply tbe want of honest eulogists in ber own 
day. Her obsequies gave occasion for the first pub- 
lic appearance of Gaius, the youngest of the sons of 
Crermanicus, at tbia time in his seventeenth year, to 
pronounce her funeral oration ; for Tiberius excused 
himself from attending, while he persisted in making 
no change in the usual disposition of his day, and 
forbade the senate, pretending that such was her own 
desire, to decree divine honours to the deceased.' At 
the same time he took occasion to show his sense of 
the liberty he had recovered by his mother's death, 
by some pointed remarks on the servile flattery of 
the wcmutn'a friends, her associates. These remarks 
were directed, it was believed, more particularly 
against the consul Fuflus, who had ventured, under 
the powerful protection of the empress, to indulge 
in unseemly sneers i^ainst the emperor himself,' 
While such was the demeanour of iHberius, it was 
evident that he felt no personal r^et for the loss he 
had sustained, and the funeral passed over with little 
ceremony or mt^nificence. Even the will of Livia 
remained for a long time unexecuted.* 

' Tac Ann, T. 1.; Dion, Iviii. 3. Pliny makes her eightj-two: bnt 
sa Tiberiu* wag now in hia geTcnlietli year, tha earlier dau assigned 
for her birth ii nndoabledi; tbe trae one. Plia. SUl. Nat. xiv. 8. 

' Tac Ann. v. 1, 3.; IMtm, Iviii. 3. 

■ Tac. I c.i " Dicax idem, et Tibeiiom acetbis facetiis iiridere 

' Suet. TVfr. Gl. In thu and the preceding chapter instances are 
TOL. T. A A 
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The obsequieB of the conBort of Octavius were cele- 
diBiut '^'**^ under the nsme she had long borne 
in public of Julia AuguBta. By admiaston 
into the CEesarean family she bad become invested with 
the undefinable charm of far descended glory com- 
mon to the children of Venns and lulus, which might 
seem to extend to faer a rightful clum to apotheosis 
hereafter, together with her hnshand and his divine 
parent But her imion with Octavius had in tiie 
meantime entitled her to a ehare in the high and 
espressive designation of August, which was scarcely 
distinguished in the popular apprehenfdon from that 
of mistress or eovereigu. She ghded graceiully from 
the wheel and the women's chamber to the chair of 
coundt and even to the throne of state : the hrst of 
Boman mations she had been suffered, if not -to as- 
annie a public capacity, at least to be addressed as a 
public character.' Though little scrupulona, we may 
believe, in the pursuit of her personal objects, she 
was not without a right royal sense of the txue dig- 
nity of her unexampled positicHi. To the sterner 
counsels of her husband she brought the feminine 
elements of softness and placability, He policy of 
Augustus in his later years was impressed with the 
mildness and secme confidence of hia cfHtscnt ; and 
even under thn gloomier tyianny of his successor 
her diamber was the asylum of many trembling 
victims of persecntion, her extended «rm bade defi- 
ance to the arts of an Afer and the power (d a 

given of tbe impatienee with irhichTiberiiu latterly bm« the donim- 
tion of bia mother ; his lursh langnage towards her and abonC her, 
and tlu mdiff^Dc* ha man^sMed at ha dcceaae. 

' Tbn» wn find ber addnnsad in tbs Ccmtolatie A wterte Drttti 91 
Frincepa. 7%e senftts upon h«r death deersed her an arcb, and tin 
title of Mater PatriiE, which Tibecim refiiMd to ratiff : nererdKlesi 
medals exiBt on which Rnch a legend appears, and it is a qnnioil 
whether these were not struck in her hononr eren doriog the lifiaime 
of Augustus. See Eekhel, ti. IS4, ISfi. Litui nltiinatdj obtaiDed 
Jeification onder the prindpate of her gnutdgon Qaudiiu. 
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Sejanus.' Sot was her private benevolence lesa oon- 
spicuously exerted in behalf of noble indigence. She 
caused many poor but well-bom children to be edu- 
cated at her own expense, and gave portions to many 
marriageable maidens.' Her fidelity to her husband 
may have been the result of pmdeHce, her devotion 
to her son a calculation of ambition ; but it is im- 
possible not to read in the monumeuta of her innu- 
merable household, the tirers of her person, the at- 
tendants at her repasts, the miniflt«(re of her charities, 
whom she survived to bury in one family mausoleum, 
tokens of kindness and generosity, however mingled 
with pride, which appeal forcibly to our admiratwn.' 
But a later generation could never forgive her for 
being the mother of Tiberius; and every step by 
which the tyrant, the patron of tbe informers, the 
decimater of the senate, advanced to the sovereignty 
of the Soman people was ascribed to tbe ambiBou, 
tbe arte, and the crimes of the unfortunate Livia. 
The proscriptions were forgotten in fi% years, the 
delations never. 

' Dion, L c: nol iii|i^ air^, t fiqlc^ HUi; Twoud, i^riflvayTa, 
Sti ti aila Mytvs irpiii ivnrAKti, imI Sri mutu vaMiii' irrrpi^m. 
Comp. Veil. ii. 130.: "Per omnia diie qoom hominibus nmilior 
fcemina, cnjta poUntiam atmo MDiit niri aat tontione pericnli ant 
acecasionG dignitatk." 

' Tbe Boman Juno was at merdfal u (be wm modest, if we na; 
belieie a fontaatic itoty of Dion'l ; yuimis rim irtpm laraniBarTas 
afrrp Kai lUKKwras Sot nvro faianitflirtirliu taurtv, tiweSira Sti b 'W» 
drSpidrruv rou {rw^foroiaaa of tvioCth iiM^ipovrt, Dion, ^ e. 

' TJie nugle ooiunbarinm of Uvia which has been discovered, and 
probably there were more, conUics the askes of aboie a thoneaod of 
her sUvei and frmdmeu : tbe direnitf of dieir aD^layinaiilB, all of 
wbicb arc carafoUj racorded, ia, as may be mpposed, aJmoit lafinite. 
9ee WaUon, Exiavage, a. 149., foE afler Goil 
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CHAPTEB XLVI. 

Tlic tate of the familj of Qennaniciu. — Baniihinent of Agrippiiut 
nnd her wn Nero. — -Dii^race and impriMament of her son Dnmi. 
— PeitecDl<oa of her frieadi.^Fste of Anaini GsUni.—Culmitui- 
(ion of tho fortnuea of Sejanna. — Hii slIiaDce with the imperial 
family and coiunlihip (a. d. 784). — Alumed at the jealoiu j of 
Tiberiiu, he conspicei againtt him.— Tiberiai determineii with tho 
Buiitance of Macro, to orerthrow bim. — His arrest in the Mnate- 
house, nnd eiccniioti. — Proscripiion of hia adheranti. — Vengeance 
for the mnrder of Dmsns.— SavBge cruelty of Tiboriui, — Horrltd* 
death of the yoangei Dniiui. — Agrippioa itarres henelf. — ^- 
ftluatioa of Tiberiua. — 'Bit mortification at the deapoadeocy of 
the Doblea. — Volnntu? deaths of Kerva and Armntini. — Froa- 
pecCs of the lucceasion. — Caini Caligula and the Tonng Tiberiua. 
— Aacendancy of Macro. — latt daja and death of Tiberiua (a. c 
790). — Electa of the reign of cemr: atann of the noblea ; 
thoughdeu diaaipation of the populace. — The prorincea genendlj 
well cored fbr and proaperoua. — Example from the Mate ol Jndea. 
(A. D. 39—37, A.r. 782—790.) 

The firat iacideot which marked the withdrawal of 
Livia'a protecting wing from the afflicted, 
pLiinumt was the appearance of a hanh despatch 
Anigpinm fiom TlberiuB to the senate, directed against 
" "^ Agrippina and her son Nero. This letter, it 
was believed, had been written some time earlier, 
but withheld through the influence of the empress, 
who, while she was gratified bj the depression of 
the family of G-ermanicus, had nerertheless exerted 
herself, not without success, to shield it from ruin. 
The emperor now complained in bitter terms of 
the allied misconduct of his grand-nephew; not, 
indeed, of imy political intrigaes to bis own preju- 
dice, but of personal vices and dissoluteness ; against 
the chaste mateon, his mother, he had not ventured 
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to utter even such imputationB as these, but had 
confined himself to reproving once more the vehe- 
mence so often remarked in her langu^e and de- 
meanour. The senators were in great perplexity : 
ready as they were to carry out the commands of 
their master, however atrocious, they dared not act 
on murmurs whidi conveyed no express order, and 
made no demand on their active interference. While 
they deliberated, however, warned by one of their 
own body to take no hasty step in so delicate a 
matter, the people assembled before the doors, and 
bearing aloft the effigies of their favourites, shouted 
aloud that the letter was an abominable forgery, and 
the lives of the emperor's nearest kindred were 
menaced without Hs knowledge, and in defiance of 
his inclinations. These cries evidently pointed at 
Sejanus as the contriver of a foul conspiracy ; but the 
favourite, perceiving his danger, played dexterously 
on his master's fears, representing the movement 
as an act of rebellion, the images of Nero and Agrip- 
pina as the standards of a civil war, till he wrung 
from him a second proclamation, in which the im- 
petuosity of the citizens was sternly rebuked, the 
tardiness of the senate reproved more mildly, and the 
charges gainst the culprits repeated, with a distinct 
injunction to proceed at once to consider them with 
due formality.' 

Thus encouraged and simulated to take their part, 
the senators declared that tbey had only 
been withheld from a more zealous defence '•"jjj;^ » 
of the imperial majesty by the want of de- 
finite instructions. Sejanus triumphed; accusers 
sprang up at his beck; the process was carried 
through, we may believe, with all the disregard of 
decency and justice for which the tribunal of the 
fathers had long been infamous ; and though we 
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have \oat the details of it, we know that its reeult 
was fatal to its unfortuoate victima, and that both 
the mother and son were banished to barren islands, 
the one to Fandateria, the other to Fontia. Tme to 
the indomitable ferocity of her character, the she- 
wolf Agrippin& resisted the atrocious mandate with 
violence, and in her struggle with the centurion in 
whose charge she was placed, such was the horrid 
stoiy which obtained credence with the citizeoa, one 
of her eyes was actually stmcli: from her head.' 
SejanuB now urged his success with redoubled energy. 
He had removed his two most conspicuooB rivals to 
an exile from which the members of the imperial 
family were never known to retnm. Drtuos 
giiu™)>e still remained, of an age and character to 
H«jt^nen compete with him in the career of his ambi- 
tion. Tiberius retained this prince, together 
with his younger brother Oaius, about his own person 
at Gaprete: there was the more reason to fear the 
favour he might acquire with his aged relative ; nor 
were there the same oppommitieB for misrepresent- 
ing his conduct, or urging him l^ insidious advisers 
into political intrigues. But Sejanus, in seducing the 
affections of his consort Lepida, found the means of 
undermuiing his credit with the emperor. The faith- 
less spouse was ei^^ed, by the promise perhaps of 
marriage with Sejanus, as the wife of another Dmsus 
before her, to excite the jealousy of Tiberius against 
her husband ; and thus even the recesses of the im- 
perial retreat, in which the old man had sought to 
bury himself from the crimes and follies of the world 
he hated, were opened to the machinations of hia 
most intimate friends and relatives. Drusus was diB- 
miseed from Capresa, and ordered to repair in dis- 
grace to Bome. But S«^anus wae not satisfied with 
this indication of the sovereign's anger : fearing lest 

■ Soet. TH. 63. 

„,, ...,,Gooi^lc 
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his master might change hia mind, he ioduced the 
consul Gaesiua Longinue to make a motion in the 
senate on the prince's presumed misconduct; and the 
fathers hastened to respond to it by declaring him a 
public enemy. Dmsus waa immediately placed under 
arrest ; but the privileges of noble rank sfcil] exempted 
him from confinement in the Mamertine dungeons, 
and he was thrust, in mockery of the &ee custody 
vhich was hia l^al right, into a subterranean cham- 
ber of the pahtce.' 

Livia, as we h&ve seen, had been surronnded in 
her later years by a little com* of her own' iu^„ ,^ 
favourites, and among them were many S^SS" 
grumblera and captious enemies of the em- "'^ 
peror, who obtained leave, by flattering the vanity of 
their mistress, to vent even in her ears their ill- 
feeling towards the chief of the state. In vain had 
Tiberius chafed under the j eers of this licensed coterie ; 
the influence of his mother had protected it, and he 
had been compelled to brood in secret over mortifi- 
cations which he had not the spirit to resent But 
he had not forgotten a murmur or a smile ; and as 
soon as the patroness of the group was removed, he 
made his long-checked vengeance felt by its members 
in succession. The friends of Agrippina %nd her 
children he regarded in a still more serious light. 
They constituted in his view, not a private clique of 
dissatisfied scoffers, but a political faction ; they were 
not discontented with his conduct or government, but, 
as he thought, and others doubtless thought the same, 
prepared as foes and rivals to substitute another go- 
vernment, the government at least of another, in its 
room. In the councils of this faction lay, as he con- 
ceived, the germs of a revolution of the palace and 
even of civil war. Among its chiefs were men of the 
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higbest birth and character. None was mote du- 
cmci fue or tmguished than AidDius Gallus, now an old 
ttSiil'if"'' man, and a veteran diseembler, whose pre- 
ifininm. tenaions have already been noticed. This 
man had presumed to take to wife the anfortunate 
Yipsania, the same from whom Tiberius had been 
compelled to aeparate himself; and besides the per- 
gonal feelings which this marrii^ had caused him, 
Tiberius beheld in it a covert aspiration to a ehare in 
the imperial inheritance. At the commencement of 
his principate he had been openly treated by Asinius 
as an equal in an assembly of equals. In conse- 
quence he had never ceased to regard him with 
jealousy; and when latterly he observed him paying 
marked court to Sejanus, he resented it perhaps as 
an attempt to disguise increasing hostility to him- 
self.* When Asinius came at last to Caprese, as the 
bearer of a vote of fresh honours to the favourite, 
Tiberius received him indeed with the utmost ap- 
parent cordiality, but at the same time clandestinely 
despatched an accusation n^inst him to the senate, 
and the senate proceeded to pass sentence upon Mm 
without a hearing, at the very moment that he was 
being entertained at the emperor's table. The con- 
suls sentfa praetor to Caprefe to arrest him before the 
eyes of his host, who affected surprise and sympathy, 
and desired that he might be kept in honourable cus- 
tody till he should come in person to take cognisance 
of so lamentable a case,' This period, however, never 
arrived ; and it was not till after three years of close 
and cruel imprisonment that Tiberius consented at 
last to give the word, not for his release, but for his 

' or A^iDt, Augnatoa, as we liaTe Men, had said thst he wns 
unbitioiu bnt incapabJe. The conceit and captlouGneas of bis feeblo 
character appean in the pretamption with which, like his father 
Pollio, he criticized the language and Kcnins of Cicero. Qnintil, xii. 
i. S2.i GM. Ifoet. Att. xvii. 1.; Stttt. Ctaitd. 41.iPUD. £;>Mt viL4. 

' Dion, hiii. 3. 
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execution, accompanied, it was said, with the sava^ 
remark. Now at last I have taken, him back to 
favowr.^ ^ 

• The base dissimulation of Tiberius, which be now 
geemed, from long habit, to practise almost uncon- 
sciouBly, and where for his own purposes it was 
least required, may serve to aggravate our disguBt 
at hia callous insensibility. We need not suppose, 
however, that it was from any wanton cruelty that 
so long s punishment was inflicted on the sufferer. 
Among the infirmitleB which grew on Ti- ^-wtMjim- 
berios with advancing ^;e were irreaolu- fSUSIiioii »( 
tion and procrastination, and neither in ''''"'"■ 
giving audience to an embassy, nor in deciding the 
&ite of a criminal, could he determine to act with the 
promptness which befitted his position,' His jealousy 
once aroused with regard to Sejanus, he coidd not 
nerve himself to any definite course of action. The 
clamours even of the insensate populace had not been 
lost upon him ; though every demand for the punish- 
ment of his relatives had come to him direct from the 
senators, he could not but perceive that the favourite 
might have moved them to it. From the objects of 
suspicion thus indicated to him, every suspicion re- 
bounded on the head of the favourite himself. While 
he sought to disguise his doubts and anxieties, yielding 
in every point, more readily than ever, to the coun- 
sels of his insidious adviser, and consenting at his 
instance to the disgrace of his kinsmen or courtiers, 
he shrank day by day from issuing ihe order which 
should deprive him irrecoverably of their services. 
Thus while be kept Asinius and Drusus in confine- 
ment to gratify Sejanus, he could not yet resolve to 

' Dion, Iriii. S3.: irho repeata, however, the ume expression on - 
another occaalon. Comp. also Saet. Tib, 61. : " £t in lecogDoscendie 
cnatodiia precnnti cnidam p<£nEe mataritatem respocdiC; noadiiin 
tecum in eralianj radii" 

' Joseph. Aittiq. Jad. xviiL 7. S. 
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deKver them to tKfe executioner. Meao'^Ue he 
continued to heap fresh honours on his roiuister with 
a restlese profusion, which itself implied distrost. 
Though the hopes Sejanus bad oonoeved of ^itrauce 
into the Julian houae through an union with Livilla 
g4„„ had been discouraged and defored, it ap- 
!g;^te pews that the emperor relaxed after & 
utWm. ^^g Jq jjjg opposition to th«n, aud that 
they were crowned, as has been said, at least with 
the ceremony of a betrothaL The marriage indeed 
may never have taken effect, tfaou^ so completely 
was the connexion of S^anus with his master secured 
by the mere act of affiance, that he receives from 
Tacitna lie title of his son-in-law.' But the lose 
of the greater part of the fifth book of Tacitus's An- 
nals deprives us of our gurest guide to the machi- 
nations of the emperor and his miniater. It would 
seem probable, however, that Tiberius, soon after the 
confinement of Drusus, became alarmed at the for- 
midable attitude his favourite had assumed ; and we 
may believe that, in conferring upon bim the last 
marks of confidence he was really meditating his 
uma«ii-4 overthrow- Nevertheless when, on the first 
to|itan-i^ day of 784, Sejanufl entered with Tiberius 
on the consulship, the worshippers of his 
uprisen star were disturbed by no presentiment of 
its impending decline. The origin of Sejanus was 
not such as to entitle him to an honour from which 
MsBcenae bad modestly shrunk ; but his flatteren, 
aacending higher in the annals of the republic, com- 
pared hia rise with that of a Coruncaoius, a Carvilius, 
a ■ Marina, or a Pollio. It was no novel principle, 
they declared, for the senate or people to choose the 

' Tic. ^im. t. 6., vL S. See aboTe. Zonaris (zL S.) bbtb ez- 
prettlj thai tu whb married to Julia, danghter of Brnsas : but Jnlia, 
the onlj daoghter of Dnuiu we know of, wu msmed to Seco. 
Tac. Ann. iiL 29.. iv. 60., tL 27. S«e RiltW (HI Aw. vL 8.. StuL 
Tib. S5.: " Spe afflnkalis deceptam." 
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best men for dietiiictioa regardless of their birth ; 
and it was now left for Tiberias to show that the 
wisdom of the emperor was not inferior to that of 
the citizens.' WhUe, howerer, bH orders vied with 
one another in the respect they paid to Sejanus, 
while the petitionera who had flocked to the miniater 
in Campania had been more numerous than tIioe& 
who courted the prince himself, while games and 
holidays were voted in his honour, and before his 
images or pictures altars were raised, vows con- 
ceived, and sacrifices offered, an excess of flattery 
which the emperor had personally spumed, Tiberius 
trembled more and more for his own safety, and was 
imxioua at least to remove their idol from ^^ 
his presence. Accordingly, when he asso- !^j™ 
dated Sejanus with himself in the consul- 
ship, be deputed him to perform alone the actual 
functions of both in the city; and now Sejanus, it 
was remarked, was emperor of Bome, while Tiberius 
WBS merely lord of an island.' The senators received 
the leader of their debates with acclamations, and 
Sejanus, though not unconscious of the workings of 
jealousy in his master's mind, persuaded himself that 
he had reached an eminence from which he could 
control or even defy them. The attachment of the 
citizens towards him was now, he conceived, amply 
demonstrated : the alacrity with which they hailed Um 
as the emperor's colleague betokened their lull con- 
sent to his seizing the undivided empire. The decree 
of the senate, which now conferr^ on him jointly 
with TibmuB the consulate for five years, sounded in 
his ears like the entire surrender of the government 
to his hands, as it had formerly been surrendered to 
Augustus; and if any material resources were yet 
required to secure his usurpation, he could wield, as 

' Veil. ii. 128. 

* JKon, Iviii. S. ; Sari aiifi\im f Iirtu>, afrbii nir auroiipiTopa, tIiv ii 
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he coQceived, ia bis faithful piEetoriaos the final 
arbitrament of the sword. 

Since bis acceBaion, however, to the principat«, it 

bad been the cuatom of Tiberius to rettun 
etjuii>K«n his consulships only for a short period. In 
""'' '' 771 he had abdicated office after a few 
days; in 774 after three months.' STow also, far 
ftom accepting the proffered five years, he resigned 
the consulship in the fifth month; and Sejanus, it 
seems, was required at the same time to give way to 
a consul suffect.* Faustus Cornelius Sulla was sup- 
plied in the place of the one, SeztidiuB Catullinus 
received the fasces from the other. Sejanus pos- 
sibly now felt for the fint time that he was treading 
a downward path. The flattering decree by which 
his consulship was held up to the imitatioa of all 
future magistrates, the offer of the proconsular power 
which was at the same time made to him, and his 
elevation by the emperor to the dignity of the priest- 
hood, would all fail to reassure him ; for at the same 
time Caius Ceesar was advanced to the priesthood 
also, and the favour with which the young prince 
was mentioned in an imperial rescript had been ac- 
cepted by the citizens as a token that he was actually 
destined for the succession. Uneasy and irresolute 
in the midst of his success, Sejanus bethought him- 
self of the reaoutce which had hitherto never failed 
him, of a personal interview with his patron. He 
asked permission to visit his affianced bride, who 
was retained beneath the roof of her father-in-law at 

Caprese, imder the pretext of a sickness 
g»i«Vr from which she was suffering. But to tiiia 

demand Tiberius returned a refusal, though 
softened by the excuse that he was himself prepar- 

' The coiuukhip or 78< wu Tiberiiu'i fifth. See Tae. Ann. iiL ni. 

Snelonini, in uIliHE it hi* third, if speaking oDif of bii priocipite. 

* Hoeck, Sam. Gtteh. i. 3. p. 158., from Noiia. EpUl. Cam*, im 
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ing Speedily to remove with his family to Rome,' 
This repulse was followed by a decree forbidding di- 
vine honours to be paid to any mere mortal, and 
fatal significance was attached to a letter, throughout 
which the bare name of Sejanus waa mentioned, 
without the addition of any of his titles. At the 
Bame time aome of bis personal enemies, it was ob- 
Berred, received unusual favours; all which things 
were not overlooked by an anxious and vigilant herd 
of courtiers, as ominous of impending disgrace. Al- 
ready the crowd of aenatore and freedmen began to 
waver in their devotion to the upstart. But-, on the 
other huid, his spirits were sometimes raised by the 
hints the emperor took care to drop of bis own fail- 
ing health; by the death of Nero in his confinement, 
starved, as was reported, by bis imnatural uncle's 
commands* ; and by the appointment of his creature 
Fulcinius Trio to the consulship for tie latter part 
of the year. He was most concerned, however, by 
the manifest failure of the hopes he had entertained 
of the good will of the people, whose predilection for 
Caaus, the youngest of the beloved &niily of Ger- 
manicus, had recently been warmly expressed. Be- 
gretting that he bad wanted courage to strike openly 
while armed with the authority of the fasces, he 
began now to concert with his nearest in- rtBomani 
timates the means of assassination. The Il^Swut 
arrival of Tiberius at Rome would fiiniisb ""■ 
ample opportunity to a friend, a kinsman, and a 
minister. Several of the senators had engaged in 
the enterprise, the guards had been tampered with 
and, it was hoped, secured; but the plot was soon 

' Thii seems to be the meaning of Dion, lriii.7.: tS ah TiBipiot 

omtTOfi/vy al Jhrvt 'l t4)I' Eaitwariar, M rpopiati r^i /ittAiiriii^u 

< The detth of Nero, which falli within ths period for which we 
hHTe loil die nunuioD of Tacitnt, is learnt ttma Snetonina, Tib. S. 
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ext^ided beyond the limits of safety. One of the cod- 
spiratois, named Satrins Secnndua, alieady 
vincT r> inffunouB as a delator, revealed it to An- 
tonia, the aged mother of Gemuniciu, a 
woman of noble character, who preferred, of the two 
petsecutors of her race, to save Tiberius and destroy 
SejanuH.' 

The emperor, possessed of all the proofs he le- 
w.„„„^ quired, hesitated, as usual, to act. He 
£^£^ dtrauh from openly denouncmg the traitor, 
»^""* and demanding bis head of the senate; 
and against a covert surprise Sejauns had saffi- 
cieutly guarded himself. Tbe stroke of Tiberiua 
was prepared with infinite cunning, and esecated 
with consummate dexterity and boldness. He en- 
trusted it to Sertoiius Macro, an officer of the body- 
guard, on whom, in the absence of Sejanus, be had, 
perhaps, relied for his personal security at Captex. 
To this man he gave -a commi9si<Hi to take the com- 
. mand of the prastorianE at Borne, and even empowered 
him, in the last necessity, to l«ul forth Drusns from 
his dungeon, and place him at tbe head of afibiis.* 
It might not be safe, however, to aesome antboii^ 
over a jealous soldiery, devoted, ^parently, to thar 
familiar chief, and estranged from an emperor whose 
person they had almost forgotten. But Macro, reso- 
lute and crafty, was not daunted. He as^red. to fill 
himself the place of Sejanus, and so lofly an ambi- 
tion was to be deterred by no ordiitsry periL B^di- 
ing Borne at midnight, the 17th of Ot^<i>er, he soagbt 
an interview with Memmins Regubis, now tbe col- 
league of Trio in the consulship, and known for bis 

' JoMplL A»tiq. zriiL 7. 6. Tbit eonipfaracy » nlDOira lo 
Dion appanntlj, but alhided to b; Tadtaa, Snctooiiu, aad Joitfli B i. 
Tbe losi of llui pmtiiM of the Aanab baa d^rired a* at doliict 
proof ofit,bDtitwaeiD«MioiMdiMdo<ibtmthel(eiMn^Ap^ 

' Tac Ami. tL K. ; Baet Tit, eX 
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steadfast loyalty. Opening to him the piup<»t of 
tus misBioD, be required him to convene the senate 
early in the. temple of Apollo, vhich adjoined the 
imperial residence on the Palatine. The spot waa 
somewhat removed &om the common thoroughfares 
of the city, and the approach to it by three narrow 
gates might be easily guarded against a sudden at^ 
tack. Another recommendation might be it^ proxi- 
mity to the place where Drusus waa confined, should 
it become neceflsary to produce him. Macro next 
repaired to Gnecinus Laco, the captain of the Urban 
police, and with him concerted meaauiea for occu- 
pying the avenues to tht temple with his armed 
force, while be should himself amuse the dreaded 
praetorians, and keep them close in their distant 
quarters. Thus prepared, he threw himself in the 
way of Sejanus, as the minister, wondering at &e 
hasty summMiB, and foreboding no good to himself 
from it, waa proceeding to the meeting escorted by 
an armed retuiue. To him Macro blandly intimated 
that tiie occasion for which the feth^s were convened 
was in fact no oth^ than the gracious appointment, 
now about to be announced, of SejanuB himaelf to 
the tribunitian power, an appointment eqaiv^ent, 
as generally understood, to formal association in the 
empire. Intoxicated witti the prospect of the con- 
summation, at the moment when he had rashly 
resolved to hazard every thing on a daring treason, 
Sc^anng waa thrown completely off his gnard. Shak- 
ing off at the temple door the attendance of his 
clients and soldiers, he entered with a light step and 
smiling countenance; while Macro, hastily commu- 
nicating to the praetorians without that he was ap- 
pointed their prefect, and promising them an ample 
largess on bis installation, induced them to return 
with him to their camp, and attend while he an- 
nounced the circumstance to their comrades. Ha 
only wwted to present the emperor's letter to the 
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consuls, and then withdrew quietly in the tumult of 
applause which greeted it, leaving Laco to watch the 
proceedings. He required a little time to compose 
the temper of the guards, of whose ready acceptance 
of his appointment he could not feel secure. With 
this object the letter of Tiberius had been made 
more than usually diffuse. The consuls handed it 
in due form to the qusestor, and as eoon as the 
buzz of expectation, and the compliments already 
passing between Sejanus and his flatterers, who com- 
prehended the great body of the senate, were hushed, 
it was deliberately recited. 

SejanuB composed himself to endure the long pre- 
BtodLiruch amble of the imperial missive, such as had 
uuuKDUe. tefore often taxed his patience, but never 
so much as on tiiis fatal occasion.^ It commenced 
with a passing reference to various affairs of state ; 
then diverged to a gentle reproof of Sejanua himself 
for some trifling neglect ; thence wandered again to 
more general subjects, mixed with strange, and as it 
seemed fantastic, complaints of the solitude of the 
poor old man, and his precarious position. It re- 
quired one of the consuls to come with a military 
force to Caprese, and escort the prioceps into the city, 
that in the midst of his faithful citizens he might 
securely unbosom his griefs. From these desultoiy 
complaints, however, the letter descended gradually 
to particulars, and proceeded to demand the punish- 
ment of certain personages well known as adherents 
of Sejanus. For some time the senators had been 
growing uneasy, not knowing what upshot to antici- 
pate to a missive, the tone of which waxed less and 
less in harmony with the addresses to which they had 
been accustomed. One by one they slunk away from 
the minister's side, and left him wondering and irre- 
solute, still clinging to the hope that all would end 

' Jntennl, K, 71,; "Verbosa at graadiiepistolaTenit ACapiwa* 
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98 he wiehed, and BhiinluDg to the laet from the 
appeal to force which must irrevocably compromise 
him. The j^tation of the assembly became more 
marked. Sejaniia looked anxiouBly around. Sud- 
denly, before the whole letter was yet unrolled, he 
found himself closely thronged by the chiefs of the 
senate, and precluded from shifting hie position, 
■while the sentence with which the long missive ter- 
minated denounced him by name as a traitor, and 
required the consuls to place him under arrest. 
Begulus called on him to surrender. Unaccustomed 
to hear the voice of authority, or bewildered with the 
sense of danger, he paused, and on a second summons 
demanded in confiision whether he was actually 
called ? Once more the summons was repeated, and 
as he rose, Laco confronted him sword in hand, the 
senatars sprang in a body to their feet, and heaped 
insults and reproaches upon him ; while fiegulus, 
fearing the risks of delay, staid not to put the ques- 
tion to the vote, but on the first voice given for his 
arrest, bade the lictors seize his hands, and stian ei 
hurried him off tmder an escort of guards "™"''' 
and magistrates. Bapidly as he was transported from 
the Palatine to the Mamertine dungeon, for no mea- 
sures of law or etiquette were kept at a crisis of such 
peril, the populace was already apprised of his dis- 
grace, and as he was led across the forum he might 
behold with his own eyes the consummation of his 
tall, in the overthrow of his statues with ropes and 
hatchets. The effigies of public men, conspicuous in 
the Sacred Way, or enshrined in halls and theatres, 
served often to divert from more important objects 
the fury of an enraged populace. To crush the marble 
image of an enemy to powder, to break the gold ot 
brass for the melting-pot, and condemn to Ignoble 
uses the hated limbs and lineaments, was the first 
impulse of scorn and passion, and might sometimes 
save bis palace from destruction and his family {torn 
TOL. V. B B 
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outrage.' Macro in the meantime had not been less 
BucceBslitl in the camp. By boldly adyancing bis 
offers to an immeoae amount, be had appeas^ the 
first outbreak of sedition among the soldiers, and 
when the senators ascertained that they were secure 
on that Bide, they met again the same day in the 
temple of Concord, ae the spot nearest to the prison. 
Here, encour^ed by the acclamations of the people 
and the indifference of the prEetorians, tiiey proceeded 
to anticipate the well-perceived wish of the sovereign, 






by decreeing death to the traitor. Sejanos 



was immediat^y strangled in the depthe ol 
his prison, and his body draped to the foot of the 
Gemonian stairs for exposure. His death was followed 
without delay by the arrest of hia family, Ms kinsmen 
and friends, the accomplices of his cherished schemes, 
or the instruments of his fraud and cruelty ; while 
every one who hated the favourite or professed to love 
the emperor hurried to the spot where his remmns 
were lying, and trampled with contumely on tiie ruins 
of power.* 

The first days which followed this catastrophe at 
coifGrionu Eonie were filled with scenes of confusion 
^SiS^' Kud slaughter. The populace rushing &<M 
ttieduitiu. ^,^g esti^me to the other, now denounced 
the fallen minister as the perveirter of the emperor's 
weU-known generosity, and wreaked on his friends 
and creatures their vengeance few every wrong in- 
flicted by Tiberius on the children and adherents 
of Crermanicus. The praetorians were offended at 
the superior reliance the emperor had placed on the 
police, and vented their unreasonable indignation 
in acts of riot and plunder. The senators, one and 

' 8Mth«weU-kiuwn lines of JaTenal,x. 61. foIL: 
"Ex (teie toto orbe Bcccnda 
Fiimt DTCeoli, pelrea, unago, pateUte." 
•Dkm, IriU, 9—11.; genera, ifc TVanqu. Anim, ii. 9.: "Qno die 
Snm ttBMiu dadoxeru p<9ulii« in friuta diiiui." JaTenal, '. t- 
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all, apprehensive of the jealousy both of the emperor 
and the populace, rushed headlong to condemn every 
aet of flattery they bad so lately committed. They 
decreed that none should weaj mourning for the 
traitor, that a statue of Liberty should be'erected in 
the forum, that a day of rejoicing should be held, 
and finally that the anniversary of the happy event 
should be sauctiBed by extraordinary shows and so- 
lemnities. Excessive honours, they proclaimed, should 
never again be paid to a subject : and no vow should 
be conceived in the name of any mortal man, save of 
the emperor only.' Yet, so inconsistent is servility, 
they heaped in the same breath distinctions almost 
equal to those of Sejanua upon both Macro andLaco, 
which only the good sense of those fortunate officers 
induced them to decline. They urged Tiberius to 
accept the title of Father of his Country, an assump- 
tion he had ever modestly declined, and now again 
rejected with becoming resolution, «8 well as the pro- 
posal that the senate should swear to all bis acts. 
His Tu^ed natnie was softened by the sense of his 
deliverance. The iron tears glistened on bis cheek. 
Steadfast as I fed myself , he s^d, m good and 
jpabrioUc princ^)let, yet all thimffB hwmam, are liable 
to change ; and never, bo may the gods help me, wtM 
I bitid the fathera to retiped. aU the fuiwre aets of 
one who, even by fallvng from his right aeneee, ma/y 
at any time faU from, virtue.^'* 

Tiberius, however, on his solitary rock had Buffered 
hours of intense and restless anxie^. The 
desperate resolution to which he had braced ^S'"' 
himself for the destruction of Sejanns had "" 
given a shock to bis whole system, and during t^ 

■ He few BXHtm; cohw of SejiniiB btm been porpoce)]' deTaced, 
Eckhel, Doctr. Tiumm. ij. 1 96. We have btista ascribed to BnUus, 
Cicero, sjiil AnConini, bnt none, I belieTe. of the disgiaced mioion of 
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interval of euspense he seemed altogether uimerved. 
He had disposed a system of telegraphic commum- 
catioDS to reach from Rome to Capreie ; and while, 
planted oa the hi^est pinnacle of his isluid, he 
watched for the concerted signal of success or fulure, 
a squadron of the swiftest triremes la; ready below 
to waft him, if reqtured, without delay to the l^ons 
of Gaul or Syria.* When at last the news of the 
arrest and execution reached him, though relieved 
&om an intolerable anxiety, he was yet so fer from 
recovering his equanimity that he refused admittance 
to the deputation of senators, knights, and citizens 
sent in haste to congratulate him ; nor would he even 
grant an interview to Segulus, his well-tried ad- 
herent, when he came, as the letter had directed bim, 
to escort the emperor to Rome with a military equi- 



foUowed by the disgrace of bis family, and 
Dfuwfiadi perhaps of his intimate associates, would 
""^ not be extraordinary tinder any monarchical 
regime; but the wide and sanguinary proscription 
which now descended on the nobility of Rome may 
confirm our surmise of the actual guilt of Sejanus, 
and of the discovery of a real plot against the ruler. 
Had indeed the long gathering discontent of the 
citizens come at last to a head ? were the murmurs 
which, whether waking or sleeping, ever pressed on 
the ears of Tiberius, actually about to explode in 
revolt or assassination ? was the long day-dream of 
his life, that he held a wolf by the ears, on the point 
of being realized in a fatal catastrophe? Such at 
least was the conviction under which his courage and 
even his reason staggered. Tormented aa he was by 
these miserable alamis, we can be little surprised at 



' Dion, Irlii. 13.; Sntt. Tib. 65. 
ipe." 
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the bloodshed in which he sought to drown his ap- 
prehen8ion& Yet in the midst of his frenzy, he was 
Qot unmindful of his accustomed policy. The cul- 
prits whom he demanded for punishment were, at 
least at first, a few only of the most conspicuous ; 
and these, with perhaps one or two exceptions, he 
was content to reserve for a future sentence. The 
choice as well as the condemnation of the majority of 
these victims fell to the senate itself, which partly 
from hatred of the fallen minister, partly to ingra- 
tiat« itself with its terriJied master, lent a ready ear 
t-o the delators, or impelled the course of justice with 
encouragements and rewards. Among the first to 
follow the fortunes of Sejanus was his uncle Blcesus, 
the object but recently of such special honours. Yet 
the sons of Blsesus were spared ; and even a brother 
of the great criminal was suffered to escape, though, 
if we may believe a strange anecdote which has been 
reported to us, he had ventured to hold up the em- 
peror to unseemly ridicule.' One of his nearest 
associates, named Terentius, was suffered to plead 
that, in giving his confidence to the favourite in the 
height of his influence, he had done no more than 
follow the example of Tiberius himself. A horrid 
story indeed is related of the execution of the young 
children of Sejanus, who were hurried off to death, 
with circumstances perhaps of more than ordinary 
atrocity, in tie first frenzy of the proscription.* It 

■ The voIantar7 deaths of two Blteai, eiidenllf near relationl and 
probably aons of Bleeaoxlhe □nc1e> are meoti oiled on a latter occasion, 
Thc. Am. vi. 4a Lacine Sejsnni, w .pnetor, bad taken ihe fanej' 
of ridiculing TiberinB,vbo was bold, hj collecting a sec of bald per- 
fonnen for (bo Ftoralla. Tbe 5000 link boja. who were appoinl«d 
to light tbo popalacD on tbeir return from the theatre, trere nil closely 
sharen. Tiberias pretended not to notice thc inanlt. Bald men, 
adcli tbe biitorian, irere from that lime called Sejani, one does Dot 
veil Ke why. Dion, Irili. 19. 

'Tbe iCory can only be told intbenordsof Tacimshinuelf: "For- 
taotar in carcerem Siiaa imminentinm intell^icns, punUa adeo neicia, 
ut crebro interrogBret, qnod ob delictam, ct quo traberetur ? ncqtM 
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has been imagined tliat the hiBtorian VelleiuB Pater- 
culus, whoee brief but spirited shetcb of Roman ai- 
&irB tennin&tes with the Bixteeuth year of Tiberius, 
and who is notorious for his flattery of Sejanus, was 
involved in the general wreck of the fallen minister's 
adherents : but there seems do reason to suppose thia, 
the work itself having evidently reached its destined 
termination.' On the whole, it would appear that 
Tiberius, hardly less afraid to follow up his blow than 
in the first instance to strike it, was satisfied with 
watching from bis retreat, which for several months 
hfi did not venture to quit, the proceedings of the 
senate against all who could be deemed his enemies. 
Nor was it only fear for himself that alternately ex- 
asperated and unnerved him. A terrible disaster 
recurred to his memory. The death of his son had 
been unexpected and premature. Sejanus had so- 
licited the widow in marriage. Suspicion worked 
fiercely in the tyrant's brain. Had Drusus penshed 
by poison, and was Sejanus the murderer P The 
surmise was speedily venfied. Apicata, the divorced 
wife of Sejimus, had been ({tared in the search a&a 
the accomplices of his recent crimes. H^ hatred to 
the husband who had so deeply injured her was a 
sufficient guarantee perht^ for her innocence of all 
concert with him now. But when ahe saw her chil- 
dren involved in the fate of their lather she was 
distracted with conflicting feelings. As the last re- 

fkctmam ultra: et pos«« m poeiili Terbere moneri. Tradnnt temporii 

^Ds aoctores, quia trinmvirali eupplicio adfid Tirginem inBodinnn 
babebatnr, a csmiGce Uqaeum jiixta compreGGam: e^D oblias &a- 
dbiu, id leUtiB coipora in Gemonias abjecta." ^Hn. v. 9. Bjibe 
•alTO, " Irttduot," &c., I conceiTe the writer lo intimate that [he sWrj 
waa not detailed in all its horrors bj accredited hisluriel, bit wM 
one of the flying anecdotes of the daj(comp. Abo. L l.:'*Becentibni 
odiis compoeiUe "), which he found loo piquant to omit from bi« 
tableaa. Compare the reference to it in Saetoniiui, who cuelMGlj 
generaiizea the particular storf into an ordinary occorrence. Tib. 61. 
SioD (Wiii. 11.) merely copies from the above, 
> TelL it. 131. : " Voto Eniendum rolumea sit." 
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venge ahe could take on the cause of all her misery, 
Bhe revealed every circumstance comiected 
with the death of Drusus, with which i^^^« ' 
she appears to have made herself well ac- 
quainted, the amoars of Sejanus and Livilla, their 
guilty hopes and machinaCionB, and the means by 
which they effected the destruction of their victim. 
Having made this disclosure, and excited the horror 
and dismay of the emperor to a pitch of frenzy, she 
put an end to her own Ufe. Eight years had elapsed 
dnce the crime had been commitited ; bat means for 
investigating the circunutancss were still at hand, 
nor were objects wanting on whom the thirst for 
vengeance might be wreaked. The slaves and other 
agents employed were sought out and i^uestioned in 
the presence of Tiberius at C^reee, and the guilt of 
Livilla established beyond a doubt.' The public ex- 
ecution of a daughter of the imperial house was still 
an act from which the emperor would ^rink; but 
he had other means not lees sure for punishing her, 
Mid the report that, spared the cord or the falchion, 
die was starved to death in the custody, of Antonia 
seems not unworthy of belief 

Early in the year 785 Tiberius crossed the narrow 
strnit which separates Capreee from Sur- 'm>eritii qiiiu 
rentum, and made a progress along the ^pc'!!^:i;^^ 
Campaniap coast, as if about to revisit his ^'™°*- 
capital The citizeria, stUl willing to deceive them- 
selves as to his character and motives, were exult- 
ing in the assurance that with the fall of Sejanus a 
marked and happy change would appear in his be- 
haviour. To the blighting influence of an unworthy 
fevourite they fondly ascribed the reserve, the mo- 

1 The atories of the torlursi wMch nsad to be enacted in tiM 
presiMice of Tiberius at Cspreie for hi* amaMtoenC, of the bodia 
thrown orer the cliffs, Sic. (Suet. Tib, GS.), originated probably in 
the report c^tho proceedings of this domestic tribnual. 

< Comp. Suet. Tib. 62. with DioD, Iviii II. 
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roseness, and hardness of their master's temper, for- 
getting bow the germs of these vices bad been already 
manifested in his early youth, and that they were 
such as advancing years could not fail to confirm and 
aggravate. But as they had lately clapped their 
Imnds with savage delight over every fresh victim 
offered to the emperor's safety, so they were now 
prepared to welcome the emperor himself, as one 
restored from an unjuBt exile, and to exchange with 
him smiles of mutual love and reviving confidence. 
From Rhodes he bad returned to the cold embrace 
of a haughty father; from Gaprese be would be wel- 
comed by the acclamations of a bumble and self- 
reproachfiil people. But the ardent greeting they 
reserved for him was destined never to be tendered. 
They were surprised, perhaps, to hear that his exces- 
sive timidity had induced him to quit the land, and 
take refuge on board a trireme, which bore liitn up 
the Tiber, while guards attended on bis progress, and 
rudely cleared away the spectators from either bank. 
Such was the strange fashion in which he ascended 
the river as far as the Cieaarean Gardens and the 
Naumachia of Augustus ; but on reaching this spot, 
and coming once more beneath the hills of Home, 
be suddenly turned his prow without landing, and 
glided rapidly down the stream, nor did he pause 
again till he had regained his island.' This extra- 
ordinary proceeding, the effect of fear or disgust, 
caused no doubt deep mortification among the popu- 
lace. It was followed by indignant mtirmnrs, and 
petulantly ascribed to the foulest motives. Such, it 
was muttered, was the caprice, not of a prlnceps or 
an imperator, the child of hiw and organized govern- 
ment, but of a king : such a king as ruled with de- 
spotic sway over the slaves of Asia; such a king as, 
guarded in the citadel of Ctesiphon or Artaxata, de- 

■ Tbc. Ann. vL 1. 
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spised all human feelings, and trampled on all prin- 
ciples, sporting, for his selfish pleasure, with not the 
lives only, but the honour of his miserable subjecta ; 
such as tore from them their children to mutilate or 
deflower, and stimulated his brutal passions by the 
nobility of his victims. All this and worse Airoctma 
was now freely ascribed to the recluse of H^ri^S™ 
CapretB ; he slunk, it was asserted, from the '''"'■ 
sight of the good and pure, to the obscurity of his 
detestable orgies ; he was the patron of panders, the 
sport of minions ; he was drunk with wine, and drunk 
with blood ; the details which were freely circulated 
of his cruelty and licentiousness were coloured from 
the most loathsome scenes of the stews and the slave- 
market. 

Such, unfortunately, was the open and fl&grant 
character of Boman vice, that even the best tuu iim- 
and purest of the citizens were too much JSll'™^^ 
familiarized with its worst features to shrink °' "" "™- 
from describing it with hideous minuteness. We 
may be permitted to cast a veil over a picture which 
called up no blush on the face of that generation, 
the fidelity of which, as regards Tiberius himself, we 
have no right either to affirm or deny. The exces- 
sive sensuality of the Komau nobles, pampered by 
all the appliances of art and luxury, was in fact the 
frenzy of a class deprived of the healthy stimulus of 
public action, and raised above the restraints of de- 
cency and self-respect. The worst iniquities ascribed 
to Tiberius may be paralleled in the conduct of pri- 
vate individuais, the accounts of which may have 
been coloured by a prurient imagination, but at least 
have not been distorted by malice.' The senators, 

' If I accept the cbargcanfTticituB and Saetonins ag^nst Tiberins, 
it is from my peiauaiiion of the general character of vice in high 
placeii, as pourtrajed hj Juvenal, Plin^, Seneca, Petionia^, and in 
fact almost, every writer of these times. Qems, mosaics, and oiber 
objects hare been (onnd in modem limes at Capii, reprcMnliDg, it i* 
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however, evinced no shame at the d^;radatioa mto 
which their chief had fallen. They hastened to vote 
that the estates of Sejanns should be confiscated, not 
to the treasury of the etate, but to the private purse 
of the emperor ; and then, apprehendiug perhaps 
that his late hasty retreat bad be^ caused by distrust 
of his subjects, ordained that whenever he vouchsafed 
to visit the Curia a special guard of their own body 
should attend upon bim, A similar honour had been 
tendered to Julius Csesar, and even Augustus, on a 
certain occasion, had availed himself of such a pro- 
tection ; it is not easy, therefore, to understand why 
it should have been left in this case to one of the 
least considerable of the order to propose, or be dis- 
cussed and sanctioned with a smile of ridicule.' Ti- 
berius, however, declined the equivocal compliment, 
which, indeed, would have little served to calm bis 
fears had be really entertained the intention of agtdn 
entering the senate-house ; for it was among his pro- 
posed guards themselves, of whom few were not re- 
lated to or associated with some of his victims, that 
his most dangerous enemies were numbered. At this 
moment his breast was torn by conflicting alarms, 
'ft'hen his first fury against Sejanus was satiated, or 
his first blind apprehensions removed, be showed aa 
inclination to desist from the proscription, and al- 
lowed himself in more than one instance to he swayed 
to mercy ; not from compassion or clemency perhaps, 
but through fear of irritating too many &miUea, and 



■aid, the rery mmutriMidM indlcaUd by tbi hiBtoiuiu, and have been 
coMidered a* condmiTe proufi of ibe fact* charged agaiiut bim. It 
is qotte poasibU, however, ibat tbeae objecti were sugt;«Med hj the 
descriptions themselres. At oil eTents it must be remembered that 
the iolaudwos occupied bj man; successive proprietors after Tiberias, 
and among them by the Tinaous M. Aurelins, all of whom mast hiTC 
had these indecent figares conslantly in their sight. The age and the 
chut must bear their ibiiie of the common gnilti "faceniQ defradile 
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aggravatdng the perils against which he was guard- 
ing. But, on the other band, the spirit of delation 
which he had evoked was now too potent to be laid. 
It had become the ambition, the glory, the livelihood 
of many ; and to deprive them of it waa to sow the 
seeds of perilous disaatis&ction among the cleverest, 
the boldest, and the most desperate class of citizens. 
While trimming the veaeel of bis fortunes between 
this Scylla and Charybdis, another rock soon appeared 
ahead. News was brought to Borne that a pretender 
to the name of the unfortunate Drueus, atill a pri- 
soner in the palace, had appeared in Achaia and 
Asia, and had deceived many by the similarity of his 
person, and the devotion to fiim of some of the freed- 
meii of the emperor himsel£ As the reputed son of 
Oermanicus he was received in various quarters with 
open arms. The Greeks were easily moved by any- 
thing strange and novel; the legions of Egypt and 
Syria, to which he was making his way, luid loved 
and admired the man he claimed for his father. 
But the vigour of the imperial commanders speedily 
checked his enterprise. He was pursued 
across the jEgean and the Isthmus of Co- •mmj^ 
rinth to Nicopolis in Epirus, where, it ap- 
peared, having been more strictly interrogated, he 
had retracted his first assertion, and represented him- 
self as of noble but inferior and less invidious parent- 
age. From Epirus he had taken ship as if for Italy, 
while the emperor was duly apprised by his lieuten- 
ants that be might be expected to arrive there. This, 
according to some accounts, was the last that was 
publicly heard of him : other writers, however, pre- 
tended to know for certain that he fell into the hands 
of the emperor, and was promptly destroyed,' 

' Tacitas (^Ann. t. 1 0.) relates this occurrence towards the end of 
the year TS4, while Dion (Iviii. as.) places it as lue as 787, luppotiog, 
perhaps, thtU it could not have occnrred before the death of the reiil 
Drains. 
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The misemble ends of Drusua and A^rippina, which 
followed at no long interval, were possibly 
'J/^j^ determined and hastened by this untoward 
'*™™' event. When Tiberius perceived how easily , 
even a ff^ae Drusus might lead a movement against 
him, he might be impelled at last to make his deci- 
sion regarding the fate of the real one. What that 
decision would be could not be for a moment doubtful. 
The poor youth had been too fearfully wronged to be 
again trusted with liberty. Yet Tiberius must have 
regretted the step he had taken, at the Buggestioa of 
Sejanua, of alienating his innocent kinsman from 
him. It was not that he wished to clear the field 
of promotion for a grandson by the removal of his 
grand-nephews. To Gains, the youngest son of Ger- 
manicus, he was at the moment displaying the Hgh- 
est favour, while he kept his mother and brother in 
such cruel durance. To the stripling Cains he seemed 
already to hold out the prospect of succession *. he 
bred him under his own eye at Capreie; he kept 
him in close attendance on bis person, and gave 
him itt marriage one of the noblest maidens of the 
city, the daughter of M. Junius SCanus.' It was 
rumoured, not unnatoraliy, that he was about to 
reconcile himself to the surviving members of bis 
nephew's family, to atone for the death of Nero by 
the release and reinstatement in their proper honours 
of Drusus and Agrippina. But the relentless mon- 
ster had determined far otherwise. Not only had he 
destined Drusus, after three years' confinement, to 
death, bat he allowed him to perish in lingering 
torment by withholding from him necessary food. 
On the subject of death by starvation the Homans 
seem to have had a pecnUar feeling which we can 
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hardly understand. In many caeee of suicide which 
occurred about this period, we find the sufferer choos- 
ing rather to perish miserably by inanition than to 
give himself a blow. More particularly we may 
observe in the imperial murders which have been 
recorded, that the victim was often left to die of 
mere want, and untouched by the sword. A super- 
stitious notion may have been current that death by 
famine was a kind of divine infliction ; it might seem 
like simply leaving nature to take its appointed 
course, "ftie Romans were bo familiar with the prac- 
tice of exposing infents, and even the infii-m and old 
among their slaves, that they may have regarded with 
some lenity the crime of murder in this, as they 
deemed it, extenuated form. It was merely, for- 
sooth, leaving to the care of the gods those whom it 
was inconvenient or impolitic to care for oneself. 
Tiberius, with abluntness of perception which seems 
almost inconceivable, addressed a letter to the senate, 
det^ling in the minutest way the circumstances of 
this miserable death, showing how the poor wretch 
had prolonged his existence for nine days by gnaw- 
ing the stuffing of his pallet, and recording every 
sigh and groan he had uttered, even to the last des- 
perate imprecations he had heaped on his tormentor. 
Every syllable was duly vouched by the testimony of 
slaves, who ?iad been set to watch his last moments. 
It is impossible to believe that this was a mere wanton 
piece of unnatural cruelty. It must have had a 
political purpose ; and we may conjecture that it was 
meant, first, to establish on unquestionable testimony 
the actual decease of Drusus ; and, secondly, to prove 
that no drop of the Julian blood had been shed, no 
spark of his divine spirit extinguished, by the band 
of the executioner.' 

' Tftc. Ann. vi. 34-1 Snet Til. 65.; Dion, l*ui, 13. (i-u. 788, 
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The senate shuddered, we are aseured, with horror 
Afripi^u *' *^6 recital of this abominable epistle ; 
•unniiuHif. ^ut tjjg persecution of the hoTise of Ger- 
nuuiicus had not yet reached its climax. After the 
downfall of Sejanus, in whom she recognised hei 
fiercest enemy, Agrippina may have allowed herself 
to indulge fresh hopes. But it bood became only 
too manifest that the crimes of Sejanus, by which 
she had herself so grievously suffered, were made a 
pretext for cruelties with which they had no con- 
nexion, and that the exasperation of the emperor 
against his old minister would bring no alleviation to 
the lot of that minister's victims. She continued to 
linger in cheerless exile : whether in that solitude 
she was afflicted with the intelligence of her two 
elder sons' miserable end, or suffered to learn the 
&vour with which her youngest was at the same time 
entertained, she seems in ^ther case to have soon 
despaired for herself and to have resolved to escape 
by her own deed from miseries which were now past 
relief. It was reported that she put an end to her 
own existence by pertinacious abstinence from food, 
in spite of the emperor's command that nourishment 
should be forced upon her ; as act of fortitude not 
unworthy of her determined and vigorous character. 
Even a^r her death Tiberius was base enou^ to 
insult her memory, by chargii^ her with a criminal 
amour, and insinuating that she had abandoned life 
in disgust and mortification at the execution of her 
lover Asinius. The common voice of her fellow- 
citizens, not too prone to believe in virtue, absolved 
her from this foul accusation; her faults were not 
those at least of feminine weakness, and had her 
chastity been aesailaUe, it would not paihajw have 
withstood the artifices of Sejanua.' Nevertheless, 
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that her memory might be branded with ignominy, 
Tiberius required tha senate to prononuce the anni- 
versary of her birth a day of evil omen, and to note 
in the calendar aa a providential coincidence that her 
death had ocoorred on the day of the punishment of 
Sej&nuB. He claimed credit for himself that he had 
not taken her life by violent means, and had for- 
borne irom ezpoaiog her body in the Gemoniee. The 
senate acquiesced and applauded as it was required, 
and decreed solemn thanks to the emperor for his 
clemency ; moreover, that a yearly festival should be 
celebrated on the auspicious eighteenth of October. 
The remains of Agrippina and her children vere ex- 
cluded from the mausoleum of the CEoaars, until 
Caius at a later period caused them to be e^umed 
from their ignore sepulohres and removed to the 
resting-place which became them.' 

The proeecution meanwhile of the friends of Sejanus 
had continued unabated, the emperor vying ,.,„„„ ^r 
with his own creaturA and flatterers in dis- ftJiSIrf"** 
covering matter of accusation against every ^"•^ 
one who oould be proved or credibly suspected of par- 
ticipation in his guilt. But Tiberius had aotiudly 
shed the blood of a few <mly : his victims were quar- 
tered as captives <hi the magistrates and nobles, or 
confined, perhaps, in stricter durance within his own 
palace. Some of them had been plimdered and re- 
duced to beggary ; some, perhaps, had been tortured ; 
some were guilty, but tiieir lives protected by their 
powerful connesdona; others, unquestionably inno- 
cent, might be personally obnoxioua Hberius was 
harassed by the anxiety of determining how to ap- 

"JEqai intpatieBs, diKnlnui^ arida, TiiiUus euia ftBminaiiiiii vitis 
eznerat." 

' Tbc Ann. tL 35. Affivfm*- died on tlw ISih of October, T8S, 
two 7«an after Seiuiiu. Comp. Suet. TU. 3S, 54. ; 01%. 15.; Dion, 
IfiiL S3,, liz. 3. The bonea ofDnuag 011I7 wen ditpened and could 
not be ncorerad. 
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portion their pumBlimeiits ; wbom it might be safe 
to pardoD, and whom it would be invidious to de- 
stroy. Suddenly the tyrant was seized with & horrid 
caprice, a fit, it may be, of madness, on the rei^ of 
which his unquiet brain was ever trembling, and he 
conceived the idea of relieving himself from his per- 
plexity by a single stroke of the pen. He issued aa 
order, such as there was no parallel for in his previous 
policy, and such as, in one so little wont to initiate a 
novelty either in couDsel or in act, can hardly be 
ascribed to anything but uncontrollable frenzy, that 
all the captives of the Sejanian conspiracy should at 
once be put to death as traitors. The order was 
executed without compunction. Not men only, but 
women ; not adults only, but children, were involved 
in the frightful massacre : some were noble, many of 
baser birth ; in some places they perished singly, in 
others they fell in promiscuous slaughter one upon 
another. The mangled bodies were exposed in the 
O^emonise, and guards were placed around to drive 
away their mourning relatives, or to watch and report 
their lamentations. After some days' exposure the 
remains were dragged to the river bank and flung 
into the stream, and even those which were cast back 
upon the land were forbidden the rites of sepulture. 
The common duties of humanity, aays Tacitus, were 
abandoned in the general terror ; and all natural 
compassion cowered in alence beneath the tyranny 
that reigned rampant in every quarter.' 

' Tftc, .4nit.Ti. 19. Comp.Suet. (TYi. 61.), who, however, speciGei 
tneni; 3i tho grealest number that fell, at leut on an; one day, and 
the massaciB prababl; passed oH in a single paroijsm. The language 
of TocituB, it ma; be prenuned, u coniiderably exa^erated. Bat 
Lucan's tableau of the proscriptionB is not improbably coloured from 
the account be iiad himaelf heard from the vritnesies of thia di "-*— 
sacrifice (ii. 101.): 



" NoWIitas cum plebe peril, lateqoe vagator 
" '- - a nnllo reTocatam cw pectore fer 

X jam aireoa amnem. 



Enm«, et a nnllo reTocatam cw pectore renum /."ii ^Ji^^I.", ' 

... . nee jam alreoa amnem, r^^ --'JiO 
Nee retinent ripe, redenntque cadavera campaT^' X^t-S • 
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It haa been Hu^ested that there may have been 
a touch of insanity in the conduct of Ti- D„p^,,jj 
beriua at this period, and certainJy there is tJE^'^ 
something more than the mere atrocity of '^'•"^ 
the acta themselves to countenance a supposition 
which may afford, perhaps, a slight relief to the 
mind of the reader. The blood of the Claudii, aa we 
have before noticed, was tainted, apparently through 
many generations, with an hereditary vice, some* 
times manifesting itself in extravagant pride and in- 
solence, at others in ungovernable violence ; and the 
whole career of Tiberias from bis youth upwards, in 
ite abrupt alternations of control and indulgence, of 
labour and dissipation, had been such in fact as might 
naturally lead to the unsettlement of his mental 
powers. This inward disturbance showed itself in a 
very marked manner in the startling inconsistency 
which became now more and more apparent in bis 
conduct. While at this period Tacitus denotmces in 
the moat glowing terms the vehemence and reckless- 
ness of his cruelty, thg particular anecdotes he relates 
of his behaviour are generally indicative of transient 
fits of leniency. He was extremely sensitive, says 
Suetonius, to the pasquinades which circulated against 
him in the capital, to the imputation freely cast on 
him of d^prading and secret enormities, and to the 
furious invectives of his perishing victims. The 
king of the Parthians had the audacity to address him 
a letter, in which he noted with disgust his indolence 
and shameless indulgences, and urged him to satisfy 
by a voluntary death the sentiment of universal ex- 
ecration. Yet these chaises and insults Tiberius 
himself freely published to the world at the very time 
that be complfuned so bitterly of them ; no man could 
say worse ^ngs of bJm than he spontaneously and 
consciously admitted of himself in the extraordinary 
revelations he made of his own feelings. At last, 
we aae told, he fell into a state of disgust and dee- 

;ll5pL. T. c c 
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peration. A letter be addressed to the senate has 
been in pait pretierved to as by his awe-stricken con- 
temporaries, whom it deeply impressed, breathing as 
it does the very spirit of incipient madneea in the 
terrors of a diBtressed consdence, nnaUe to &sten on 
the precise and proper object of its pertorbation. 
What to vrriie to you, Fatkera, est tim jwiicture, he 
said, (w how not to write, or what to forbear fivm 
wriimg, the Qoda confownd me worse tban I feel 
da/y by day confaumded, if I Imow.* So had his 
crimes and abomioationB, says Tacibus, redounded to 
his own punishment. Nor in vavn., liie historian 
goes on to moraltae, was ihe wisest of philoaephen 
wont to mavKtavn that, could the hwrte of tyramis 
be opaaed to our gaae, we ehotdd behold there the 
direst wounda atui ulcere; for the mind ia torn 
with cruetty. Vast, amd evil ineHauttion^, 'not lees 
truly tham the body by blows.* 

The despair of tiie DOw miserable tyrant is hardly 
\em stron^y marked in Ms distrefls at the 
itoMuiin arcumatanoes of the death of an attached 
c<ndH adviser and servant, Cocaeins Kerva, a man 
held in high lepnteasa legal authority, and 
one whose character and attainmentB were among 
the most respectable supports of the Cffisarean go- 
Ternment. The fortnnes of Nerva were ;flonTishmg 
in the full Bimshine of bis master's &Tatir ; his heaitjt 
of body was unimpaired, and bis mind mature and 
vigoroos : he bad no oatwatd oaaae of chagrin, none 
of apprehension for the future. Yet tbie num, it 
was announoed, had formed the resolution of temi- 
nating his own existence; for it had become the 
fashion to make an avowal to one's Mends and 

'Toe Am. Ti. e. under the dale TBS: "Hia vertua «zian« Bit, 
Qaid aeiibun Tobii, P.C^ant qiiomndoMiibain,aBtLqiiidoiiiniuo aoii 
■cribun hoc lempore, IM me Denqiie pejm perdaat qnom penre nw 
qootidiB Kutit,, « reiam." i r J r- i ±~" 

* T«. Ann. I. c. from Plsto, de Stpuhl p. 575.; EitMr m he. 
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family of aucb an intention. TiberiuB aought the 
suicide's chamber, where he was calmly awaiting, in 
diecourse with his irieiulfi and relations, with resolute 
refusal of all sustenance, a alow and painj^ death. 
Tiberius entreated him to explain l^e motive of 
this desperate determination, to which, howerer, the 
sufferer could not be persuaded to return a distinct 
answer. With friendly zeal be solicited him to deeist 
from it, but again without success. Lastly, be urged 
how injuriona it would be to hie own reputation as 
emperor, if one of his nearest intimatee should thus 
make, as it were, bis escape irom life without even 
assigning a motive to allay the agitation of the public 
mind. Nerva calmly waived all discussion upon the 
subject, and the all-powerful ruler found himself 
repulsed and impotent in the presence of one who 
had sentenced himself to death. Those who were 
best acquainted with the real aentimeuta of the 
suicide averred that the melancholy state of afBiirs 
had filled the sage's mind with alarm and indignation, 
and that he bad deliberately resolved to shmi the 
future with honour, while still uninjured and imas- 
sailed.' 

Nor, it may be believed, did the esample of Nerva 
remain without imitators. None of them, ^ ^ 
however, wae so illustrious as L. Arruntius, *^ra^ 
& noble, as we have seen, so distinguiBhed 
in character and position that Augustus had not 
omitted to note him among those chiefe of the senate 
who might, as he said, have contended with his own 
heir for the empire. This man, however, notwith- 
standing this invidious distinction, and in spite of 
the crabbed humour with which he had ventured to 
gibe at the emperor himself, had escaped unharmed 
almost to the last year of Tiberius. Yet from the 
fortitude of his crowning act we may believe that be 

' T«. Alls. Ti, 26, 
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had merited this escape bj no unworthy compliances : 
he had merely abstained from irritating bis master's 
jealousy by measuring himself with him in overt 
opposition. On the occurrence of a disastrous in- 
undation, it was to Arruntius that the task was 
assigned of providing for the future security of the 
city, which involved perhaps some arbitrary inter- 
ference with the rights of property, of which the 
Bomans, however great the necessity for it might 
be, were always excessively jealous. At one period 
Tiberius proposed to remove him from Borne by 
the honourable appointment of a government in 
Spain ; but again, unable to prevail on himself to 
entrust a possible rival with so much power, he 
had kept him by his own side in the capital, re- 
quiring him to execute his office hy the hands of 
legates. The delators had been eager to fasten a 
charge upon one who stood so exposed to their aim ; 
but he had defeated at least one accusation, and se- 
cured the punishment of his assailants. At last, 
however, be was more fatally involved in a charge 
brought against a certain Albucilla, the viik of 
Satrius, the denoimcer of Sejanus. Treasonable 
practices, impiety, as it was phrased, gainst the 
emperor, had been alleged against her; and as the 
looseness of her conduct was notorious, the known or 
supposed partners of her debauchery were presumed 
from that circamstance to he concerned also in her 
disloyalty. Among these was Arruntius; but so 
little could be really advanced against him, or so 
adverse or indifferent was Tiberius to the prosecu- 
tion, that the accused wero permitted to remain at 
large with only a vague charge banging over them. 
8ome of them by merely keeping quiet escaped all 
further animadversion. The friends of Arruntius 
would have persuaded him to rely on the emperor's 
clemency, and make no movement on his own part 
But he proudly refused to owe his safety to an evasion. 
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The Bome conduct, he declared, (foes not become all 
men alike. I have lived long enough. J have no- 
thitu} to regret hut having endured life so long 
amidst so many vneulta and dangers, exposed as I 
have been to the arrogance formerly of Sejanue, 
and now of Maci'o:—foT Macro had by this time 
become almoBt as obnoxious as his predecessor. — 
True, I might perhaps still secure m,yself for the 
brief period whicli yet remains to the aged em/peroi'; 
but hmo could I hope to escape intact through the 
reign of his successor? With these worda he caused 
Mb veins to be opened, and allowed himself to bleed 
to death. He foresaw a more intolerable servitude 
impending, and resolved to flee alike from the recol- 
lection of the past, and the prospect of the future. 
Though Amintius hinaself might have escaped on 
this occasion, Albucilla was eventually condemned 
and executed ; while those of her accomplices were 
selected for banishment or disgrace who were most 
obnoxious for their crimes, and particularly for that 
of delation.' 

In the midst of his terrors and his cruelties Tiberius 
was distressed and perhaps amazed at the 
evidence these deeds affonled of the horror Iji.'fi'J™ " 
in which his government was now held. If 
in the proscription of all, even of his nearest kin, 
who had seemed to menace his power, he had shown 
himself sanguinary and relentless, yet these, were but 
few in number ; they belonged, moreover, as hemight 
presume, to a class too far exalted above the mass 
even of the nobles of Rome ±o excite much general 
sympathy. Why, he might ask, should the Bomans 
interest themselves in mere family quarrels, an(i the 
bootless question, which candidate for the t3nranny 
should acbially climb the throne ? But, on the other 
hand, he may have flattered himself that in the 

' Tap. Ann. vi. 47, 4S, under the year 7B0. 
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punishmeDt of many bad citizens, by whicb his reign 
had been diBtdngoiBbed, he had shown a sense of 
equity and public spirit. Every Soman was con- 
cerned in his overthrow of an upstart like S^anus ; 
in tbe just retribution he had launched at the detest- 
able delators, tbe foes not of the prince but of the 
people themselves ; in tbe high moral feeling be bad 
displayed in chastising the vices of womed of quality ; 
in pronouncing sentence on an AlbuciUa, a Claudia, 
an Ui^lania, aad recently on Plancina : for tbe wife 
of Gnieus Piso, though long protected, first by the 
Eavour of Livia, and still later by the disinclination 
of Tiberius to give a triumph to Agrippina, had at 
last been sacrificed to the unappeased enmity of the 
citizens. He might affect to plead for himself, as bis 
successor afterwards pleaded for him, that it was not 
he that had warred t^ainst the senate, but ttie senators 
E^sinet one another. Of tiie four great nobles in- 
deed whom Augustus specified as not unfit to compete 
with him for empire, tliree had ^nce perished by 
violent deaths. Nor can Tiberius himself be relieved 
from the guilt of effecting the death of Asinius 
Gallus. Of neither Piso, however, nor Arruntius 
could it be said that be had devised and compassed 
his destruction; and the consideration in wbicb 
Lepidus continued to be held shows that the highest 
rank and position were not necessarily fatal to their 
possessord M. ^milius Lepidus, the son of jSmilius 
Paulus and a Fausta Comelia, who thus combined in 
his origin descent from tJie most illustrious of the 
Roman houses, might have considered himself a &t 



' Tbeee foar noblea axe here mentioited together, became Tadtot 
Icires it Dccertain whether Cuecrs Fiso or Ammtina was one of the 
tJuce eapedallj dedgnMed by AngoBtDs. " De prioribtiB (i.e. Gallns 
»nd Lepidag)coiisentittu-: pro Arrtintio qnidom Cn. FiMmem tn> 
didere." Hb adds, untnilT aa we have aeen; " Omnesqne pneter 
I^pidnm, Tariismcnt oriinmibuB,fltruenle'nberio,circntQ»entiiont."' 
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greater man than any Octavius or Aatonius, aod 
have looked down with complacent superiority upon 
even a Julius or a Claudius. But tMa distinguished 
noble had acquiesced in the choice, if such we may 
call it, of the Bomau people ; binght by the iusig- 
nificance into which his kinsman the triumvir had 
fallen, that the day of great names had passed, that 
the nobles were unwortiiy to bear rule and the peo- 
ple incompetent, he had suffered the chief of the 
Claudii to take precedence of him in the senate ; 
and while occupying himself the second place, he 
had used hia influence discreetly ^A liberally, and 
had succeeded more thsn once in tempering the 
severity of his colleague.' Another of the notabili- 
ties of the preceding feign, who had also retained his 
honours under Tiberius, was Lucius Piso, chief pon- 
tiff ^id prefect of the city, a man of ability without 
ambition, who had discharged the functions of a 
difficult post with tact and considerateness, while in 
the senate his voice had always been given on the 
side of justice, and when that wbs defeated, had at 
least recommended moderation.' Such were the 
men who, without despairing of their podtion, and 
flying to death or retirement, could find a sphere 
for their virtues even tmder the strong constraint of 
the in^erial government ; and &om more than one - 
passage of Tacitus, severe as he is in judging the 
crimes and policy of Tiberius, it ^pears to I^ve been 
well understood among the nobles, that «ven under 
bad prmces thwe is atUl a sphere for great men ; 

' For iuslBDcei oF &t inflnence of Lepidns, see Tac Jam. Ui. 90., 
It, ao. . 

» VcU. ii. 98.; Hk. Ann. ti. 10.: "L.PiBO pontifei, ramm in tanta 
claiitadinB, facto obiit" (ana. T8S): "nnlliiu aerrilia gementiEB Eponte 
aactor, at quotient neccflaitia ingraeret, capianter moderana . . . 
^Cas ad octi^ssininm aimnm procenit .... pnacipaa ex«ogloriB 
quod prtefectni nrbi raeem contiaium poteitatem, el inxueniia 
parenili graTiorem, mire temperaTit.'' For (he aeandaloiu ehargM 
ag^nBt the prefect Piao, iee aboTe, chap. xliy. 
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that loyalty and moderation combined with indus- 
try ami vigour obtain tlie more genuvne honour, 
from the jyroneness of the proud and turbuUnt to 
rush on certain ruin without advantage to any.' 
It may be true that Tiberius, ia one of his gloomiest 
moods, diesatisBed with himself yet indig- 
S™"n°B> nant at the dissatisfactioD of his people, 
iimpn. ji^Qtually gave vent to his vexation in the 
memorable quotation from a tragic writer. After my 
deaikpm-ieh the world in fire.* But the same senti- 
meot has been ascribed to other tj^rants in later times, 
and may be regarded as expressive merely of the 
judgment mankind in general have foimed of their 
estravi^nt selfishness. As regards Tiberius, indeed, 
it may have been put into his mouth by a later 
generation which had suffered under the sway of suc- 
cessors even worse than himself, and believed that in 
consigning them to such ruthless rulers he had evinced 
a wanton indifference to thetr misery, if not rather a 
fiendish exultetion in it. But our estimate of the 
conduct of Tiberius in this particular must be founded 
on a fair consideration of the circumstances in which 
he was placed. We must not suffer ourselves to be 
biassed by the notions of a later age, to which the 
principle of direct appointments had become familiar. 
After weighing the statements of different writers, we 
shall see reason probably to accede to that of Tacitus 
in preference to others, according to whom Tiberius 
made no appointment, designation, or recommenda- 
tion of a successor to the imperial prerogatives. He 
could not have done so without directly violating the 
settled principle of his government, which he pre- 

' Tac ^nn-iv. 20.; Agric. 42. 

' Dion. IriU. 23. : toCth tI ifya^or- i/ai SuMfn-oi YaSa lux^irm nfi 
Sm the BUpEiong to tlie lentiment in tbe ancKiitt, Oa dt Fin, i. 19.; 
Senec tU Clem. ii. 3.; Snet. No: 38.; ClftDdian in Sufiii. iL 19. in 
Beimai'a nole. Comp. Snet Tib. 62.: " Idenlidem felicem Priamam 
vocubat, qnod supersta omninm snomin exstiUseel." 
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tended to found od the spontaneous concession of the 
people. The establiabment of monarchy was not 
even yet recognised as a constitutional fact. The 
chief of the Julii might appoint, like any private 
citizen, the heir to the domestic rites and honours of 
his house ; but this inheritance conveyed no title to 
the Imperium or Principate, the Consular or the Tri- 
bunitian power. Herein lay, as Tiberius was well 
aware, the secret of the new government's weakness: 
this uncertainty as to the future was the main cause 
of the tyranny into which he had himself insensibly 
lapsed. No greater blessing could have been bestowed ■ 
on the Romans by a wise and honest niler than the 
transmutation of tbeir polity from a pretended com- 
monwealth to an acknowledged monarchy. But dire 
experience had not yet perhaps taught them to ac- 
quiesce in the assumption by their dying chief of a 
power over their political future. Would they respect 
Mb disposition of their indefeasible pterogatives after 
his decease ? Would they not, on the contrary, resent 
it ? This was a question which Augustus had not 
ventured to ask. Yet the founder of the empire had 
been too deeply interested in the success of his work 
to leave its prospects to blind chance. He had shown 
himself anxious, during bis own term of government, 
to pave the way for the recognition of his intended 
successor, by gradually investing the proposed heir of 
his private fortunes with pubHc honours and titles 
akin to his own ; so that Tiberius had been able, on 
his father's decease, to ghde, almost unobserved, into 
the sovereign power. Such undoubtedly was the 
generous policy which became a ruler to whom the 
interests of the state were really dear, and who sought 
to found the greatness of his own house on the pros- 
perity of the people. But to such a policy the spirit 
of Tiberius was not perhaps equal. A cruel misfortune 
had deprived him of Crermanicus; but so had Augustus 
also lost his Agrippa. Drusus was removed from him 

, , . igic 
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by the treachery of an unworthy favourite ; but in 
like manner his predecessor had had to moum the 
early and ill-omened loss of Caius and Lucius. Here, 
however, the parallel ceased. While the first princeps 
eontann^ after every diBappointment to repeat Ms 
genuine efforts to secure the principles of family suc- 
cession, and called Tiberius himaelf, in deiiiult of still 
nearer kinsmen, into alliance and partnership in the 
empire; the second sacrificed all to an unworthy 
je^ousy, and chose rather to murder his nephews 
than to risk being supplanted by them. 

Accordingly, towards the end of his career, Tiberius 
ai^rtiw found himself supported by only three sur- 
ShH^^c^ viving males of the line^e of Csesar, and 
'*""'■ none of these had received any training in 

public life. Tiberias Claudius Dniaus, bom in the 
year 744, was the last of the sons of the eldest Drusus, 
and the nephew of the reigning emperor, by whom 
he had been adopted on his father's death, at the 
desire of Augustus. But Claudius (to give him tbe 
name by which he will become femiliarly known to 
us) was reputed to be infirm both in health and un- 
derstanding. Like Agrippa Postumus, he was des- 
tined from early youth to be excluded firom public 
^(aira, and all political instniction had been purposely 
withheld from him. Yet he was not perhaps destitute 
of talents ; he devoted himself to the study of books, 
and possibly he aj^reciat«d them, while the weakness 
of his bodily &ame contributed to keep him from the 
ruder and coarser diversions, to which the want of 
practical employment might have driven a bolder and 
more vigorous man. His character and attainments, 
however, we shall have a future occasion to ^timate 
more precisely : for the present it is euoi^h to aay 
that he had probably owed his life, amidst tiie fidl of 
so many of his relations, to the general convlctitm 
that he was unfit to rule, and therefore not to be 
feared as a candidate for the suffrages of the people^ 
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Upon him the emperor scarcely deigned to bestow a 
thought at this crisis. Two others, however, there 
were, both much youuger than Claudius, between 
whom the hopes of the Julian house were divided ; 
GaiuB, the yomigeet son of G^rmanious, and Tiberius, 
smuamed demeUus, the child of liie second Drusus ; 
the one grand-nephew, the other grandeon, of the 
emperor, but both equally i«pnted his sons or grand- 
sons by adoption.' Of these Caius was bom in the 
year 765, Tiberius in 772.^ The former had been 
enrolled at an early age ajnong the auguia and pon- 
tiffs, and had since been advanced to the qusestor^p, 
the first step in the legitimate career of honours ; the 
latter had not yet been introduced into public life, his 
tender years hardly permitting it. From neither of 
these striplings certainly could the emperor anticipate 
any rivalry ^th himself ; but untried and almost un- 
known as they still were, he shrank from insulting 
evenhis subservient senate by claiming for them the 
h^hest prerogatives. The daughters of Germanicus 
he had married to citizens of distinction. Julia was 
united to Vinicius, whose municipal tmd equestrian 
extraction had been recently iUustrated by the rise 
of both his father and grand&ther to the consulship.* 
Drusilla had wedded a Cassius, whose family was 
plebeian, though it vied with the noblest of Borne in 
antiquity and rBputation, besides the peculiar lustre 
which had been shed upon it in more recent times. 

' It has been mentioTieil before that Agrippina had home five sonj 
and fonr d«aghtcm to Germanicm. The dMiha of Nero and Dmios 
hare been recoided in their place : two otbei wdi leem to hare 
died in inlaaej. Cains, the yonDgesc of the fire, was now the sole 

' This Tiberins had also the name of 0«melltis, which aeenu to 
sliow that he was one of the male twins whom LiTilla bore to Dribim 
inlheyear7T2. Tie. ^nn. ii.84.; BeeaboTe,chap. lUii. The other 
child, as has been said, probabljr died In infancy. 

' Tac. jinn. vi. 15. Vinicini, the patronofVelleimPatercnlM.was 
probably an adherent of Sijanns, and owed his alliance irith the 
Cassarean family Co Che fiiTonr of so powerful a ftiend. 
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A third daughter, who bore her mother's name, 
Agrippina, was affianced to a man of higher rank 
than either of these, a CnEeue Domitius Ahenobarbiis, 
descended lineally from the three Domitii whose 
names have been successively signalized in these pages. 
A fourth, whose name has not been recorded, was 
united to the son of Qdntilius Varus, Again, after 
the death of her husband Nero Germauicus, the 
younger Julia, daughter of Drusus and Livilla, had 
been espoused to Kubellius Blandus, a second con- 
nexion which might properly be regarded as an un- 
worthy descent from the first, inasmuch as his nobility 
dated only from the last generation.* But in casting 
his eyes on these and perhaps other scions of the old 
aristocracy, Tiberius could discover none whose emi- 
nence entitled him to be exalted above all the rest of 
his order ; the levelling effects of his tyranny were 
already manifest in the general mediocrity of talent 
in the senate, and the public mind was not unprepared 
to admit the rule of hereditary succession as a state 
necessity. 

The bitterest of 'Kberius's enemies admits, not as 

it would seem without some inconsistency, 
loiDucl^ that he was anxious at heart to settle the 
omeiiu. succession on a secure footing, and would 
^^ have disregarded, in making lus choice, the 

A.i.^i! opinion of his contemporaries, could he 

have felt assured of the approbation of a 
grateful posterity. Nevertheless, after much restless 

' Tec. Ann, vi. ST.: "Cajns Rvum TiburtciD eqmtem RomBnom pl^ 
rique meminerant." Javenal (viii. 39.) employs Ihe BaniB of Rnbellios 
torepreseDt ihepridoof ^hosewhobavegreatneu thruM upon tbem: 
" Tecum oat mihi senno, Bnbclli 

Btande: tnmes eho Drnionim acemmate tanqaam 

Feceris ipse aliquid propler qaod nobilis eescs. 

Uc te concip«ret qiue sanguine folgeC Inli ; 

Non qu» vcntoso coiidocta sub aggere lexil." 
Domilins, Vinicins, Cassins, and RubeUiuE are unntioned. togetho tm 
Ann, VI. 15. as the four progeneri, grandaons-in-law, of Tiberius. 
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deliberation, the failing old man was constrained to 
leave it in all the uncertaiaty above described ; be 
abandoned to fate, Bays Tacitus, the decmon to which 
he was himadf unequal.^ But already in the year 
788 he had made a testament, appointing Caius and 
Tiberius co-partners in his private heritage, with 
whatever advantogemight thence accrue to them in 
regard to their public pretensions ; and in the event 
of the death of either, the survivor was destined to 
inherit from the deceased." The elder of the two 
princes at least was not unmoved by the prospect of 
the fortunes which seemed so likely to befall him. 
Caius was not insensible to the advantage 
he enjoyed in popular favour, and especially ^^^ 
among the soldiers, as the son of Genna- mj^™" 
nicus. Though actually bom in the peace- 
ful retirement of Antium, he had been carried in in- 
fancy to the stations of the Rhenish legions, and bred 
up in the midst of the soldiery, and he gladly coun- 
tenanced, we may suppose, the common belief that 
he had first seen the li^t in the camp.^ As a child, 
he had been accoutred in the military garb, and it 
was from the boots, or caligte, which he was made to 
wear, that the soldiers gave him his familiar nickname 
of Caligula.* The mutiny on the Bhine was actually 



'Tac Ann. vL 49.: "Qaippo iUi nonjieriDde cune gratia pnEMn- 
tium qnsm in potteros anibitio : mox incertoi animi, fesso corpora 
coDBiliam, cut impar eraC, fato penaigit." 

' Suel, Tib. 7G. 

'Suet. C<dig. B.i "Ubinatns sit iMWtnm diveraitaa tradentinin 
facit. Gn. L^tuloB Ostalkaa Tiburi geaitDln acribit ; Pliaios Se- 
cundusinTreTcrig, vico Aiiibiatino,auprBconflueiites .... Veniculi, 
imperante mox eo divulgati, apad hiberuaa legiones procreatam 
indicant: 

In castrig natas, patriia nutritua in armis, 
Jam desigaali Piincipis omen traX. 

Ego in actis Antii editom inTcnio." 

•Tac, ^mi. i. 41,; Dion, lyii. 5,; Snet. CaJig. 9.: " Caligote COg- 
nODien coatrcnd joco traxit, quia taanipulario habitu inter Hkilitea 
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quelled, it was said, by slioving to the troope their 
young pet and playfellow. Bat these rude caresses 
were not, as he early learnt, to be accepted withont 
danger, and he was careful to disguise the pleasure 
he took in the fiwonr in which the citizens held him. 
Nor less anxiouBly did he conceal any emotions of an 
opposite character, which the suffarings of his mother 
or brothers may hare awakened in his breast A 
practised dissembler from his early years, fx from the 
first dawn of consciousnese he found himself the in- 
habitant of a palace, and closely attached to the person 
of the ail-dreaded imperator, he studied to clo^e his 
countenance day by day with the expression assumed 
by Tiberius himself, to penetrate his sentiment and 
echo, as it were,.hia very words; He was ever on the 
watch to anticipate the wishes of the tyrant, and at 
a later time, ^e remark of the orator Passienus 
obtained a great encceee, that no man was ever a better 
servant, or a worse master.' 

Caius Gfesar, by the direction of his grandsire, had 
Murontiuiu ™*"^®^ ^° ^^^ Claudia, or Clandilla, the 
>m^r daughter of M. Junius Silanns; but this 
*.r,at' consort he had lost in the third year of 
thdr union.' At this latter period the 
Kid of Tiberius was viaibly approaching. While 
hilt bodily strength was failing his mind continued 
unimpaired, and the power as well as the habit of dis- 
simulation retained its full vigour to the laeL So 
consciousness of his own decay could extort from him 

edocabatnr .... post ezcenum Angniti tnmnltiuiitaB .... ioIdi 
h>ud dubie conipecCa mo fiexit." 

■ Tm. Ann. v\. 30. : " Immancm auimora inbdoU modwtU tegtaa 
, . . iiuilun diem Tibirini induineC, pari babitu, hod mnltam dit- 
UDCibni vcrbii. TJnde mox icium Pftgiieni ontorii dicinm ptien- 
bait ; ncque mdiorBin unquun htvuid, ncqoe delerlorem domiaum 
foiue." 

' Tic. Aka. vi, SO. SaetaninB ( Calig. I i.) pjet ber Dune mora 
coTTsctljr. Jtmia CludUIa. Dion i« inaecDnte in jdodag Ao imk- 
riagaiDTse.1lTiii.a5. 
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any diflclosures of his actual views Tegarding the 
imperiail mherttance. The ambitioua and iatri^ing 
spirite at Eome trembled in uncertainty as to the 
future, and Tiberius kept hie courtiers still attached 
to his side by refusing to indicate by word or gesture 
in what quarter they should look for his successor. 
He even let it be supposed, it would seem, that, 
dissatisfied with the prospect opened to him within 
the limits of the Crasarean family, he meditated re- 
moving both the grandson and the grand-nephew 
by death.' Nereitheless the arts of the veteran 
diBsembleT could not blind the wariest of his ob- 
servers. Since the overthrow of Sejanus, the bold 
and crafty Macro had wielded no small share of 
that minister's power, but he had never succeeded 
in gaining the personal favour and confidience of his 
master. Though at the head of the pnetorians and 
of the police of the city, he had not been advanced 
to the more brilliant honours of the state. For these 
he miist be content to look to the eadgencies of a 
new reign, in whidi his talents and position might 
command still higher promotion; and it was now 
his object to drnne the fittnre emperor, and bind 
him to himself by some signal service. As shrewd 
in observation as he had proved himself bold in 
action, he fixed without hesitation upon Cains as the 
destined chief of the staie. To secure an ascen- 
dancy over him he employed the artifices of his wife 
Ennia, who insinuated henself into the affections of 
the young and idle voluptuary at a moment when 
his fancy waa unoccupied, and soon acquired for 
her bn«band all the influence he desired. Tou 
leave the setting tnm. to cowrt the riai/ng, muttered 
Tiberius, whom nothing could escape : but he gave 
no further token of displeasure, and the people ac- 
cepted the words, which were speedily noised abroad, 
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aa an intimation that already in his own mind he 
had determined to transmit the empire to his grand- 
nephew. Another sentence, which was ascribed to 
him, seemed not less eigniiicant of this intention. 
Ohaerring one day a cloud pass orer the coontenance 
of Caius, on his making a gesture of kindness towards 
the young Tiberius, for whom he seems to have felt 
some yearning of natural affection, he was reported 
to have said to him, you will kill him, and another 
iidU kill yovir} The young disHembler had never been 
able to impose on his uncle'a practised s^;acity. Ti- 
berius had observed, not, it is said, without a malig- 
nant satisfaction, the gross sensuality and cruel or 
degrading sports in which he delighted, hoping, as 
was commonly surmised, that th^ would divert him 
from the aspirations of a premature ambition, expect- 
ing, as some ventured to suggest, that the crimes of 
the ensuing reign would extinguish the recollection 
of his own.* 

Tacitus, as we have seen, assures as that Tiberina 
»ni nfud- abandoned the imperial succession to fate ; 
'cS^aT^SST' by which he evidently means that the em- 
TkSrf"'™' peror addressed no direct injunction or 
TKiiiu. recommendation to the senate upon a sub- 
ject on which, as he well knew, he could exercise no 
real authority. In the phrase itself, the current lan- 
guage of the philosophy of the time, there is nothing 
remarkable ; nor do I imagine that there is any allu- 
sion in it to the story upon this subject narrated by 
Josephus, which deserves, however, to be recorded in 
illustration of the character of the f^e. Tiberius, 
abhiiu tea ^JB the Jewish historian, on hia return to 
tr'Mpku CaprejB from his last visit to the continent, 
was seized with a consumptive attack, which at first 

■ Th. Attn. i\. 49.: "OccidH ta hnnc, et te tliiu.' Dion, Iriii. 33. 
Cotnp. Philo, I. e. 
•Snet. O^ig. ll.)Dion, iTiU. 33. 
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did not threaten danger : but as the disorder gained 
ground he began to feel th&t his end was actuall; 
approaching ; whereupon he commanded Euodus, the 
most confidential of his freedmen, to send his two 
grandchildren to him betimes the next momiDg, that 
he might address them before he died. After giving 
this direction, he prayed the gods to make known to 
him by some token which of the two they destined 
to succeed him : for although his wish was to leave 
the empire to the yomig Tiberius, he felt that his 
own inclination ought to yield to the manifestations 
of the divine will. Accordingly he proposed to him- 
self a sign by which that will might be discovered ; 
and this was, that whichever of the princes should 
first come into his presence, him he would regard as 
called to the empire. Having thus piously placed 
himself in the hands of the gods, he proceeded, with 
a natural inconsistency, to control, if possible, their 
decrees, by desiring the tutor of Tiberius to make 
sure and bring his charge at the earliest hour pos- 
sible. But this prince, spending some time over 
his morning meal, was actually forestalled by Caius, 
much to the emperor's regret, who was moved to 
teaxa at the unhappy fortune of his own offspring, 
not only excluded by providence from the sovereign 
power, but exposed, as he well knew, to the direct 
risk of destruction. Commanding himself, however, 
with a great effort, he said to Caius, My son, aUkougk 
Tiberius is nearer to viyBelf than you are, yet both 
of ff^y c^'"- choice, and in obedience to the gods, 
into your hands I coni/mit the empire of Rome. To 
these solemn words he added, according to the same 
authority, an earnest entreaty that he would con- 
tinue to love his unprotected kinsman, enforced hy a 
warning of the perils of his own position, and of the 
pains which wait on humau ingratitude.' 
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Of all our principal authoTities for the history of 
itMnrttt ^^ period Joeephus undoubtedly ^^ds 
■antaat. ^g nearest in point of time ; nevertheless, 
bred as he was in the ideas of a foreigner or a 
provincial, bis information on matters of constitu- 
tional principle is often at fault ; and the aneodote 
just related is of little historical value, except as 
showii^ the more indulgent way in which the cha- 
racter of Tiberius might be regtu^ed beyond the 
precincts of Borne or Italy. This vniter is not in- 
deed correct in the place he assigns for the death of 
the emperor, a point on which a Roman historian 
could hardly have made a mistake. It was early in 
the year 790 that Tiberius, now in his serenty-eighth 
year, quitted for the last time his retreat in Caprese, 
and moving slowly from villa to villa, arrived within 
seven miles of the city on the Appiim Way. Again, 
having taken one more -view of its distant buildings, 
he turned his back finally upon them, terrified, so it 
was reported, by an evil omen, and retraced hia Itm- 
guid steps along the coast of Campania.' At Astura 
he fell sick; but having a little recovered he pro- 
ceeded onwards to Circeil. Here, anxious to avert 
suspicion of his illness, he not only presided at the 
exerdses of the camp, but even ca^ javelins with 
hia own hand at the beaata which were driven before 
bis seat in the amphitheatre. By this exertion the 
old man both atr^ned and overheated himself; yet, 
though his symptoms grew worse, be insieted on 
oontmuing his progress as far as Miseuum, where 
he possessed the voluptuous villa of Lucullus ; nor 
would be allow any change to be made in his seiw 
sual and perhaps intemperate habite at table.' His 

' Snet. Tib. 72.! " Oatcnto teirEniB." 

' Saet, I. c: "Nihil ex ordiae qaotidiuio prKtermitterec, se con- 
Tivia qaidem ac cnteraB TolnptaCeB, partim iDtemperantia, partim 
diisimalatioiie.'' Bat Flin;, in the piueage before dted (Aut AiU. 
ziv. SS), while he hUoitb the intemperance of Tiberiiu in his jonth. 
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courtiers and attendants looked on with awe and 
trepidatioo. Ereiy one ftAt assured that the days of 
the tymnt were nitmbered ; yet every one feared to 
pay his court too socm by a day or an hour to the 
expected heir of hi» fortunes. All eyes were turned 
on Ghariclee, the emperor's confidential physician ; 
and Cains himself, perhaps, was tlie first to nt^ him 
to contrive to feel the dying man's pulse, for Tiberius 
persisted to the last in disguising his actual condi- 
tion, and thus ascertain how much life was yet left 
in him. Charicles, it seems, Traa about to quit the 
court for a few days: possibly his nuister had dis- 
missed him on purpose to blind the e^es of the 
watchful observers around him. Bising from the 
table, and taking the emperor's hand to kiss it, he 
managed to touch the wrist Tiberius ludiced the 
touch and imrnediataly guessed its motive. He called 
for fresh dishes and more wine, nor would he consent 
to break op the festivities till a later hour than or- 
dinary.' On rising he even received one by one the 
salutations of all his guests, accorditig to his wont, 
keeping all the while an erect posture, and addressing 
to each a voiA in r^ly. But Charicles had attained 
his object, njiA his science was not to be deceived. 
He asBured Macro that the patient could not survive 
beyond two days. Tiberius was the more anxious, 
it was said, to r^ain Capres, because be was offended 
at the n^lect of the senate to expedite the c(mdem- 
nation of some criminals he bad required it to sen- 
tence, and could not venture on a stroke of authority 
except from his inaccessible citadel But whether or 
not this were so, his hopes and fears were all about 

ftifttiJy Jathw tbatbUnt 

Hct in bii JateTTCBi-. 

iniiila^ dccerebaC: idem fti 
1 iatentu, ^>*Ht* iaterdDm eoBiUte qoainvia nunilestun 
Bern lagcbitL" 
'TicLe.: " InWiariri qmha jabet, ducnmUtqne alcn sotitam." 
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to close, and Capreae he was destined never again to 
visit. Unfavourable weather combined with the ad- 
vance of his malady to retain him at Miaenum ; and 
whether his dissolution was altogether natural, or 
hastened by foul means, as commonly suspected, it 
was not perhaps delayed beyond the term assigned 
to it by the physician. The actual circumBtaoceB of 
the tyrant's end were variously reported. On the 
17th of the calends of April, or the 16th of 
March, says Tacitus, he had fainted away, 
and it was im^ned he had ceased to breathe. The 
courtiers trooped without delay to congratulate Caius, 
who quitted Uie chamber to surroimd himself, as was 
supposed, with the ensigns of power, when suddenly 
it was reported that the sick man's voice and viaion 
had returned, and he had called to his attendants for 
nourishment. The consteraatioD was universal ; the 
crowd hastily dispersed, and every man framed his 
countenance to a look of ignorance or anxiety. Caius 
himself was struck speechless in expectation of im- 
mediate punishment. But Macro was at his side, 
and Macro was resolute and prompt as ever. Heap 
more bedchthea upon kvm, he whispered, cmd leave 
kim. ' Tacitus insinuates without hesitation that he 
was stifled, and his account has been most commonly 
followed ; he refers, however, to no authority.* On 
the other hand, a contemporary of the events seems 
to describe the old man's death as simply naturaL 
Feeling himself sinking, said Seneca, Tiberius took 
off his ring, and held it for a little while, as if about 
to present it to some one as an instrument of autho- 
rity ; but soon replaced it on his finger, and lay for 

' Tac. 1. 1.:" Cnsar in Bilentinm Rxaa a lamms upe noTissima ex- 
c))ectabati Macro inirepidaf, opprinii Benem injectu moltte restii 
jubft, ditcediqae a limine." 

' ThaaDion, hiiLSS.: Siina air iKtums \i,\ nl iAijMi hiaBa'.% 
strf itupayt7y ti wr^inu-n abrf, iis Kid B^"^""!*^, Bunt, nol l/Airia 
io\i.4 kbI "Bxin, it KtH itfiuutiat riyis Scaiiiiy, TrpoaiBoKf Kol oStim 
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a time motionless : then suddenly he called for bis 
atteudants, and when no one answered, raised himself 
from his bed with failing strength, and immediately 
fell lifeless beside it.' This account was distorted 
by others into the denial of necessary sustenance, 
and actual death by exhaustion, while some did not 
scruple to affirm that Caius bad caused him to be 
poisoned.' 

Caesar, the high-handed usurper, met an usurper's 
death, by open violence in the light of 
day. Augustus, after fifty years of the ofTibtnJJSi 
mildeflt and most equitable rale the times "^ ™' 
admitted, sank at last by a slow and pdnless decay 
into the arms of those dearest to him, amidst the 
respectfiil sympathies of an admiring people. The 
end of Tiberius, whether consummated by treachery 
or not, was shrouded in gloom and obscurity; the 
chamber of mortality was agitated to the last by the 
intrigues and fears of the dying man and his sur- 
vivors. The fellow countrymen of the detested 
tyrant seem to have deemed it fitting that one 
whose life was to them a riddle should perish by a 
mysterious death. For my own part, I would rather 
represent him as a man whose character was suffi- 
ciently transparent, whose apparent inconsistencies, 
often exaggerated and misrepresented, may generally 
be explained by the nature of his position, and the 
political illusions with which he was required to 

' Suol. TiJ. 73,: " Seneca eam wribit, intelleeta defectione." &c. 
The elder Seueco, nbo is knoiTD to have nritlcn h history of hit own 
timea, died lovrards the end of Tiberiae, at an Bdvanced age. Tbis 
mnst be the acconnC of hia sod the philosopher ; bnt tbere is no auch 
paasage in hia exiating workl. Suetonius in another place {Calig. 
120 B'^es another account: "Coins veneno Tiberinm i 



' TaoituagiYes March 16, for the date of this event, Dion, Marcli 
26. Tiberiiu,bomNoveinber, 713, wM in the middle of hia aerenij- 
eiphlh jear. Bioa, I. a iBIm ti imi ml iBttiiintavTa hni, icai li^nis 
Ttaaapia, ml i/iifas ivria. 
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encircle himsell It is the character of ihe a^ in 
which he was placed, an age of rafid though sil^ 
traaaitioa, rather than of the man himself, wbkih 
invests him with an historical interest Tha is the 
point to which it will be well to direct our atten- 
tion, before letting the cnrtaln drep on the personage 
with whom the forms of the republic perished, and 
the despotism of the CEesars finally dropped its laa^' 
The practioe of delation, so rapidly developed 
jndRiiBi t* "oder the rule of Tibffliiis, introduoed a 
t^^^u- new prininple into the govenuneid of his 
neur of dsy, and marked it with features of ks own. 
It is hardly possible to overrate the effects 
of this practice on the general complexion ef the 
Roman polity, nor is it easy to exaggerate the 
> horrtur with which it came to be regarded. It was 
an attempt to reconcile the deapetism oi the 
monarch with the forms of a repablic; to «trength€m 
the sovereign power by weakening its sabject«; to 
govern the people by dividing them, by destroying 
their means of combination among themselves^ by 
generating among them habits of mutual distru^ 
and fear, and linally plun^g them into a state of 
politica imbecility. We have already ■ seen how 
' this system was in fact the product of peculiar cir- 
cumetance^ rather than the creation of a deliberate 
will ; nevertheless the chief of the state was made, 
not unnaturally, to bear the whole responsibility of 



■ Thus Feixueon concindes hu history of the Roman repablic vitli 
tha de&th of Tiberius. Tacitus deGoribes, according to Ms view, (ba 
different epochs in the cboracter of Tiborins. Asa. vi. 51. : *■ M'""'< 
qaoqne lempoia illi direna: sgregiam vlLa famaqne, quoad privalns, 
vd in in^>eritB sub Aogusto foil: occnltoin ac SQbdalnm fingondis 
Trrtn^bns. donec Oermanicos ac Dmsus aoperfaerc: idem inter bona 
malaqne mixtns, incolnmi malre: inleetabilts seiitia, sed obtcctia 
libidinibuB, dam Sejanom dilexic timnitTC : postrcmo in scelera 
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it, and the disgust of the nobler spirits of Rome at 
the tyranny of spies and informara was tnm^ against 
the prince himself, in -wboee interest at least, if not 
at whose instigation, their enormities weie for the 
moat part perpetrated. If we examine the author- 
ities for the history of tie reign we bare been re- 
viewing, we shall find that those who were nearest to 
the times themselves have generally treated Tiberius' 
with the greatest indulgence. V ellei us Jateroriua 
indeed, and Valerius Masimus, bis contemporaries „ 
and subjects, must be regarded as mere courtly ; 
p an^yris ts : bnt the adulation of the one, though it 
jars on ears accustomed to the dignified self-respect 
of the earlier Bomans, is not more high-flown in 
langu^e and s^itimmt than what our own wri- 
ters l^ve addressed to the Georges, and even the 
Charleses and Jameses, of the English monarchy ; 
while that of ihe other is ohie^ offensive from the 
connexion in which it stands with the lessonB of 
virtue and patriotism whidi his book was specially 
designed to illustrate. The elder Seneca, the master 
of a school of rhetoric, to which science his writings 
are devoted, makes no mention of the emperor 
under whom he wrote ; but bis son, better known 
as the statesman and philosopher, though he was 
under the temptation of contrasting the austere and 
aged tyrant with tlie gay young prince to whom he 
was himself attached, speaks of him witii consider- 
able moderation, and ascribes the worst of his deeds 
to Sejanus and the delators rather than to his own 
evil disposition.' In tiie pages of Fhilo and Jose- 
phus, the government of Tiberius is represented as • 
mild and equitable : it is not till we come to Sueto- 
nius and Tacitus, in the third generation, that his < 
enormities are blazoned in the colours so painfully 

' Senear Ep. 21.; de Btnef. m. 26.; Comd. ad Mart. 15. 

, , ,..,, Google 
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familiar to us. It will suffice here to remark that * 
both these later writers belong to a period of strong 
' reaction against the Cesarean degpoU^m, whea the 
senate was permitted to raise its venerable head and 
resume a show at least of imperial prerogatives ; 
when the secret police of Rome was abolished, dela- 
tion firmly repressed, fteedom of speech proclaimed 
by the voice of the emperor himself, and the birth- 
right of the citizen respectfully restored to him. 
There ensued a strong revulsion of feeling, not 
against monarchy, which had then become an ac- 
cepted institution, but against the corruptions which 
had turned it into tyranny ; and Tiberius, as the 
reputed founder of the system of delation, bore the 
odium of all the crimes of all the tyrants who had 
succeeded him. Tacitus admits that the affairs of 
Tiberius were misrepresented during his power by 
fear, and after his death by spite : yet we cannot 
doubt that Taci tus himself ofteQ yields to the bias of 
his detractors, wbile SuetonlQs is at best indifferent 
to the truth.* After all, a sober discretion must 
suspend its belief regarding many of the circum- 
stances above recorded, and acknowledge that it is 
only through a treacherous and distorting haze that 
we have scanned the features of this ill-omened 
principate. 

Nevertheless, the terror which prevailed in the 

last years of Tiberius, to whomsoever it is 
^£^° chiefly to be ascribed, exercised a baleful 

influence over society at Rome, and shows 
by effects which are still discoverable that it has been 
but little exaggerated. It has left permanent traces 
of itself in the manifest decline and almost total 

' Tac ^nn. i. l..- "Tiberii Csiique, et Clnudli, ac Neronis res, 
florentibns ipsii ob metnm &l3<c, po8tqu&m occiderant rtcaUihiu odi'u 
- impotiiiEB sunt." Thero seenu leasoD to believe tbat the boftilic; 
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extiDction of literature under ita pressure. The ' 
Somau Vriters addressed only a small class in the 
capital ; to be popularly known in the provinces, to 
be read g^erally throughout the £oman world, was 
a privilege reserved for few, and anticipated perhaps 
rarely by any. Even in the capital the poet and 
historian composed their works for a circle of a few 
thousand knights and senators, for the friends and 
families of their own few hundreds of acquaintances, 
whom they iovited to encourage their efforts by at- 
tending their recitations. The paralysis which be- 
numbed the energies of the Koman nobility at this 
crisis of terror and despair, extended naturally to the 
organs of their sentiments and opinions, luttbctvpoa 
Not history only and philosophy suifered ""'"""■ , 
an eclipse, but poetry also, which under Augustus 
had been the true expression of the national feeliags, 
became mute when the feelings themselves could no 
longer be trusted with utteranca We have seen 
how CremutiuB was subjected to persecution for pro- 
nouncing that Brutus and Cassius were the last of 
the Romans. A tragedian was accused, and if ac- 
cused we may presume perhaps that he was con- 
demned, for speaking evil of the kiug of men, 
Agamemnon ; and various authors were assailed, and 
their writings sentenced to proscription, to whose 
recitations the last princeps had himself listened with 
indulgence.' The poems which were tolerated were 
generally the most trifling and perhaps licentious in 
character.' The sly irony of tiie fable, a style of 
composition adopted by slaves, and imitated from 
the servile Orientals, seems not unsuitable to these 



' Suet. Tib. El. It iritl bo remembereil by Echolftra that Atridea 
i> ihc tuvidions nickname often applied by the poet« to ibe Boman 
tjroDls. Comp. JuTcnal, iv. 69.: "Itar ad Atridem." 

' Such seems to have been the character of the verses of Lentnlua 
GmulicDB. Martial, prs/: i.; Tlia. Ep. v. 3. 
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perilous times.' The name of FbeBdnu belmgs in 
all probability to the Tiberian period, but it U curious 
that DO later writer for four oenturies should have 
cared to notiGe him.' Similar or worse has been the 
fate of a more serious writer, Manilits, the author of 
an elaborate poem on Astronomj and its spurious 
sister Astrology, a theme of some daxtger under the 
inroumstauces of the rimes, but which he has treated 
with irreproachable discretion; it is owing perhaps 
to the disgrace under which ^e forbidd^ ficienoe 
fell that this imroc^tt work lapsed into entire ob- 
livion, and has escaped the mei^n of any writer of 
antiquity.' 

The deep gloom wMdi settled on the foce of higher 
^ society at Borne was heightened by its con- 

iiuHDBiu trost with the frivolous dissipation of the 
populace, who though deprived of the glitter 
of a brilliant court, and surrounded by signs of mourn- 
ing and humiliatioii among their natural leaders, not 
the lees abandoned themselves to the sensual enjoy- 
ments which alone they relished, and rejoiced in their 
utter indifference to political principles, to parties 
and to men. They clamoured with exultation over 
the body of the traitor; nevertheless, had the goddess 
Nur8ia,aa.ya the moralist, butfavowred hear Simwaai 
votwry, had btd ^ false iiitriguer mreumveated the 

' Fb»dnuM]rBof hie oira i^leof eonponlion (Prol. adiil.33.): 

" Nnno &bnkrain cur sit uiTentam geaus 
BrBTJ doeebo. SerritM obnoiia, 
Qnis qoie Tolebst aon aodebnC dicerc, 
Affectm proprioB in fabellos truutnlit." 
' Fhndrns is nippMcd to hate b««n a. fireednun of Tiberint. 
Seneca exhorts Puljbiui, b freedman of CUudins, to divert his mind 
hj writing fables a few years later ; but even then he calls this icind 
of composilioo, " Intentalum Bomauis ingeuLia opus." Senec OmtoL 
ad Polgb. 27. Martial (iii 200 alludes lo a Phwdrua, but not e^pt^ 
rentlj ^ a fabaliat. " An mnmlatuc improbi jocoa PhsEdri?" 

' In this total absence of the " testimonia veterum," the date of 
ManiliuB is ascertained from hia allosiona to the death of Varus 
CiS97->, to Anguatus as Btill living (i. 9!30, and again to the island 
of Hhodca aa the " botpitinm recturi Frincipis orbem." iv. 764, 
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guHelese old man, on the inaUmt they would have 
been heard prodaiming Sejanua a Gmawr and an 
Auguabu^} In tbe one class was abandoom^it of 
public life, sfasme, despair and euioide; — the ii^»- 
lenifale evils of tiie time drove men not to religiooB 
eoDBolations, but to a restless inquiry into the future, 
or a. lain attempt to lull the sense of the present 
in philosophic ^vthy : — the other rushed headlong, 
hour by hour, to tbe baths, shows, and largeaeea, or 
shoutod at the heels of the idol of the moment, or 
aighed aikd perii^ mnmuired at hie loss, and speedily 
resigned iteelf to oblirion of tbe fitful emotion of 
tbe day. 

We must be careful notwiliutanding to observe that 
both t^ shame and the degradation were a^Kni >un 
for the most part confined to the citf audits ScSS^toio 
vicinity, whi^ lay in the very shadow of s""^™- 
the despot Tiberius was content to sacrifice Borne 
to the exigencies of his position; but he ruled the 
provinoee on t^e whole in a Soman spirit, and main- 
tained fche dignity erf the empire for tbe most pMt 
intact £rom tiie oentre to the &ontiers. The stability 
of the system, if decaying at the heart, might still 
be meaenred by the strength and solidity of its mem- 
bers. At no penod did the bulwarks of tbe Boman 
power appear more secure and unassailable. The 
«fibrts <^ DniMis and his son to overpower the Crer- 
mans on their own soil had been stupendous ; they 
bad wielded forces equal at least to those with which 
CEBsar had added Gaul to the empire, and yet bad 
not permanently advanced the ea^es in any direc- 
tion. But, on the other hand, it was soon found that 
the Germans were only formidable under the pres- 
sure of an attack. When the assault relaxed, the 
power they had ooneentrated in resistance crumbled 

' Jarenal, x. ^*■■. " Idem popnliu, si Nnrwa Tdioo 
Farisiet, si opproBsit foret secnni senectns 
Principip, bac ipsa SejftDtim dteeret bora 
Augustum." 
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readily away. With the death of Arminius, all com- 
bined hostility to Rome ceased among them. They 
never dared to retort in concert the invasions under 
which they had RuSered. Meanwhile the arts and 
manners of the South advanced inceesantly among 
them ; their political dissenaione were fostered by 
the enemy, and in the weakness caused by mutu^ 
jealousy they turned with awe and wonder to the 
image of the immense and undivided empire, the 
skirt of whose robe trailed majestically on their 
borders. At the same time the long respite from 
military exactions allowed the pursuits of ease and 
luxury to fructify within the limits of the provinces. 
Oaul was no longer drained from year to year by the 
forced requisitions of men and horses, of arms and 
stores, which had fed the exhausting campaigns of 
Germanicus. Her ancient cities decked themselves 
with splendid edifices, with schools and theatres, 
aqueducts and temples. The camps on the Bhine 
and Danube were gradually transformed into com- 
mercial stations, and became emporiums of traffic 
with the north of Europe, where the fur and amber 
of the Hercyniau foreste and the Baltic coast were 
exchanged for wine and oil, or gold and silver, those 
instruments of luxury which nature was supposed, 
in mercy or in anger, to have denied to the German 
barbarians,' Such a state of affairs allowed the em- 
peror to persist in his favourite plan of leaving the 
provincial governors for years unchanged at their 
posts. Each succeeding proconsul was no longer in 
a fever of baste to aggrandise himself by the plunder 
or renown of a foray beyond the frontiers. The ad- 

' Tnc. Germ. 5. : " Arsenloni et aarnm propilii an irati Oi oega- 
vurint dabiio." This well-kaovrn luaertion, so remaibiiblj' inaccn- 
rHie. as it has proved, in fact, nas pTOTot«il perhaps by the ruitureof 
Ihe fine gpecaladon in Nassau mmes. See Tac. Arm. xi. SO. : " Car- 
tins BufiH ... in agro Mattiaco reclnacrat speciis quiereDdis venis 
B»gcnii i nnde tennis Critcius, noc in iongum fuii." 
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miniatration of the provinces became a matter of 
ordinary routine ; it lost its principal charma in the 
eyes of the senators, who could at last with difficulty 
he induced to exchange the brilliant pleasures of the 
capital, with all its mortifications and perils, for the 
dt^l honours of a distant prefecture. Nothing is 
more significant of the actual improTemeat in the 
condition of the subject than this feet, which is ad- 
vanced by Tacitus as a proof of the decay of public 
spirit and the degeneracy of the age.' 

Nor can I discover in general the justice of accus- 
ing Tiberius of neglecting the safety of his vi,iiM«rf 
remote possessions, which seem, on the I!°J?|^'^ 
contrary, to have fiourished securely in the •'™""'' 
armed peace of his august empire.* In Gaul the 
revolt of Sacrovir and his Belgian confe- a„i^^ 
derates was effectually suppressed: the out- ''™™"- 
break of the Frisians seems, though at some cost of 
blood, to have been speedily quelled.* Nor have we 
any distinct confirmation of the assertion of Sue- 
tonius, that Tiberius suffered the province to be 
ravaged with impunity by the Germans, which, if 
true, can apply only to some transient violation of 
the frontiers. That disgrace indeed to this extent 
actually attended the fioman government seems not 
improbable, from circumstances which have trans- 
pired regarding the conduct of the commander in 
those parts. For many years the legions of the 
Upper Rhine were confided to a senator-of high con- 
sideration ; but he was said to have gained the de- 
votion of both his own soldiers and those of the lower 

' Tac. 'inn.ii. 27.: "Egregium qnemqae et r«gindii exerciiibos 
idonenm, abnuere id mnniis." The diatnut, faowcTer, or indifference 
of Tiberini was more dietinclly Bhovn in bis keeping nme of bia 
governors al liome for jeara al^ nominally appoiniing them. Such 
were the cases of ^liuB Lamia and AiruDtina. Tac. 7. c. 

' SucL Tii. 41.: " Armcniam a Parthis occnpari, McBdiam a Dacia 
Sannatiaque, Gallias a Gerraaois vaiUtri neglexit." 

* Tao. Ann. It. 72, 
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pTorince, by the popularity of his maimerB and the 
laxit; of his discipline.^ Sndi conduct proceeded, 
we may confidently affirm, either from cnlpable Di- 
ligence OT from criminal aspintiona. Tiberius was 
dmibtless alarmed. Ijentulns Oeetnlicus, such was 
the officer's name, was denounced by a delator ; but 
his marriage with the daughter of Sejanua seemed a 
surer ground of attack than a charge of incapacity or 
treason. Tiberius pretended to listen to an accuse 
tion thus artfully framed, the senatora were blinded, 
and G^tuUcus was threatened with removal and dis- 
grace. UndiBmayed, he addressed from hie camp s 
letter to the emperor, urging that be had not sought 
conneziOQ with the minister of any motion of his own, 
but at the suggestion of Tiberius himself; that if he 
had been deceived by the arte of the trutor, his fanh 
was only the same as his master's: it was unjust that 
he should suffer for an error which had been in fact 
common to both. His loyalty, he protested, was un- 
shaken, and so it would remain as long as he was 
himself tmsted ; but the arrival of a successor to 
his command he should r^ard as no other than a 
sentence of death, and to such he would reluse to 
bow. The emperor, he boldly added, might continue 
to rule the state, but he would retain the government 
of his own {vovlnce. The rumour of so proud a 
defiance struck tiie citizens with astonishment ; bnt 
Gffitulicns kqit his place, and the impmiity which 
was thos accorded to a son-in-law of Sejanus engaged 
them to believe it. ^ Tiberius, they whispered, knew 
well how deep was the general dissatisfsction with 
his rule ; he was conscious also of the infirmities of 
age, and aware that his authority rested after sU on 
(^nion rather than on its own intrinsic force. He 
refrained from risking a collision.' 

' Tm. Asm. Ti. 30. : ■■ ESbue clemtDtu*, moclieni aeretiUU." 

' Tac, /. c: "Repntante 'Hbeiio pnblicnm ^bi odiam, 
mUtem, magfUqae fama qasm Ti atare rei nua." We ihall 
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Nor does the assertioa of Tiberiue's indifference 
seem to be better founded with regard to ^^ 
Moesia. Tacitus steps frequently aside from 
Ms domestic narrative to rect^ the a£birs of thi» 
r^on and the ex{^oits of the emperor's lientenants ; 
while Appian makes special mei^on of the conquest 
of Mcesia under Tiberius, and of the establishment of 
]>rovincial government in this quacter by his hand.' 
Sabinus, Paodus, and Labeo eeem to have held the 
command there successively dorii^ the first half of 
this principate, and these men at least were not al- 
lowed to indulge in indolence, for their exertions and ' 
victories are a ^eme to which the historian repeatedly 
refers. At a later period, ind^d, we shall read of 
an incursion of the Boxolani, a people of Sarmatia, 
during a season of commotion at Rome, and this is 
not im^obably the occurrence which Suetonius had 
actually in view.^ Moesia, in the rdgn of the second 
prineeps, was one of tlie best appointed of the im- 
perial provinces. Two l^ons were quartered in it, 
and a militaxy road from the borders of Pannonia 
led along the bank of the Danube to the Euxine 
at Tomi, thus securing the commuuicatioos of the 
presidiary cobOTts through the whole length of the 
only exposed frontier. The north-eastern ccaner of 
the province, for the Romans did not care to occupy 
the pestilenUal marshes of the Dobmdscha, waa also 
connected by a coast-road with Byzantium on the 
Tbracian Bosphorus.' 

But the emptiness of these charges can be more 
clearly shown in the case of the dependent 
kingdom of Armenia, which, according to 
the same authority, Tibeciua aifiered to be seized by 

Bt a lUer period to beliere tluit tlie conunand of OwnLcna wu really 
frauzht inth danger to the imperial inleresti. 

■ Tac. Ann, ii. 66^ it. S. ; Appian, Illyrica, 30. 

» Tac. Hitt \. 76— A.II. 823, ad. 70. Comp. Sael. I.e. 

* Bergter, Orands Clumau, p. i09. 
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the FarthiaQB, and wrested from the patronage of the 
apipire. It appean, on the contrary, from the par- 
ticular recital of Tacittu, that the bold occupation 
of this kingdom by Artabanus was immediatelj re- 
sented by the emperor with the energy of a younger 
man. Not only were the wild mountaineers of the 
CaucssuB, the Iberians and Albanians, invited to de- 
scend upon the intruders; not only were the sons 
of Pbraates released from their long detention at 
Borne, and directed to present themselves on their 
native soil, and claim~tbe allegiance of their father's 
subjects ; but a Boman general, L. VitelUus, a man 
of distinguished valour and experience, was deputed 
to lead the forces of Asia and Syria against the 
enemy; and while it was hoped that a vigorous de- 
monstration would suffice to hurl him back from tlie 
territory in dispute, instructions were not' withheld, 
it would appear, to posh on if neceesaty, and smite 
the Parthians with the strong iiand of the empire. 
But these combinations proved speedily succeasfnl. 
ArtabanuB, already detested by many of his most 
powerftil subjects, was compelled to descend from his 
throne, and take refuge in the far wilds of Hyrcania ; 
while Tiridates, the son of Phraates, was accepted in 
his room. The army, which had crossed the Eu- 
phrates, returned victorious without striking a blow, 
though, by a subsequent revolution, Artabanus was 
not long afterwards restored, and admitted, upon 
giving the required hostages, to the fiiendship of his 
lordly rivals.' 

If Tiberius refrained from enlarging his empire 
by fresh conquests, he was not the less is- 
cu^Mik tent on consolidating the unwieldy mass 
■" ' ^ by the gradual incorporation of the depen- 
dent kingdoms enclosed within its limits. The con- 
tests between two rival brothers, Cotys and Ehascu- 

■ Tac. Ann. vJ. 31—37.; Jotepb. Aniig, zvilL S. 
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poris, in Thrace, gave faim a pretext for placing the 
fiuTest part of that country under the control of a 
Eomau officer, thua preparing the way for Its ulti- 
mate annexatloQ.' On the death of Archelaus, king 
of Cappadocia in 770, his country was declared a 
Boman proTince, and subjected to the rule of an 
imperial procurator.* At the eame period the frontier 
kingdom of Commagene was placed under the go- 
vernment of a propreetor.* Syria, the great strong- 
hold of the Roman power in the East, was still 
skirted by several tributary kingdoms or ethnarchies, 
such as Chalcis, Emesa, Damascus, and Abilene ; but 
the dependency of Judea, the wealthiest and proudest 
of all these vassal states, had been wrested under 
Augustus from the dynasty to which it had been en- 
trusted, and was still subjected by his successor to 
the control of the proconsul at Antioch. 

Herod the Great, on bis deatb-bed, bad sent his 
seal, together with an ample present, to MTUimof 
Augustus, in token of the entire depen- u.'™™!!!. 
dence upon Rome in which he held his UMHrMi.' 
dominions. This act of vassalage procured him, 
perhaps, the ratiiication of the diaposition he had 
made of his territories between Archelaus, Herod 
Antipas, and Philippus. To the first was, allotted 
the kingdom of Judea, including Samaria and Idu- ■ 
men, but with the loss of the cities of Quza, Cradara, 
and Hippo, which were now annexed to the govern- 
ment of Syria. To the second fell the districts of 
Galilsea to the west, and Persea to the east of the 
Jordan ; while the Tracbonitis, Auranitis, and Gau- 
lonitis formed with Itursea the tetrarchy of Philip, 
extending northward to the borders of Damascus.'* 
But the rival kinsmen were not satisfied with thiii 

' T«c Ann. ii. 67. 

^Tv!.Ann. U. 4S.| Dion, Nii. I7.i Snet. Tib. 93.; Strabo, nil 
p. 53*. 
' Tnc Ann. ii. fiS. < Joseph. Anli^. irii 1 1. 4. 
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division. Archelaus and Antipas repaired to Rome 
to plead against one another ; but while they were 
urging their suits before the tribunal of the senate, 
the provisiopal govenimeat which the Romans had 
established in Judea was suddenly attacked on all 
sides by bodies of armed insurgents. Their leaders, 
however, were not men of rank or commanding in- 
fluence, and the revolt was in no sense a national 
movement. It was speedily crushed by Varus, then 
proconsul of Syria, the same who ten years after- 
wards perished so miserably in Germany, and pun- 
ished with the atrocious severity too commonly em- 
ployed in such cases.' Archelaus, confirmed in his 
sovereignty, continued to reign under these lament- 
able auspices in Judea. His subjects, still mindful 
of the sons of their beloved Marianme, never re- 
garded him with favour; and it has been 
iHuCiineiii mentioned bow theycomplained to Augustus 
"^ of his tyranny, and obtained hia removal 
from the throne. He was finally sent into exile at 
Vienna in Gaul. 

The fall of Archelaus left the throne of Judea and 
iBiHu- Samaria without a direct claimant, and the 
ESSm"*' emperor took the opportunity of attaching 
oiiiiin. them to the Roman dominions.' This ac- 

quisition was placed under the general administration 
of the proconsul of Syria, but governed more directly 
by an imperial procurator, who took up his abode 
at CsGsarea PhilippL Of the character of the new 
government we find no complaints even in the Jew- 
ish writers whose accounts of this period have been 
preserved to us. Both Augustus and his successor 
appear to have instructed their officers to continue 
to respect the pecuJiar habits and prejudices of the 

' Jotepb Bell. Jyd. ii. 5.; Antiq. XTii. 10. 

' Fiacher (ifma. Zei(. a. 789.) fixM the ■nnexation of IhBprOTinca 
to the lut half of thia yeir. Cimip. Dion, Iv. 87.} JowfA. Aiiti^ 
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Jews^ : whatever may have beeo the ordinary aeve- 
ritiea of Roman domination, it was not till the arrival 
of Pontius Filatus, about the middle of the reign of 
Tiberius, that any special grievance vaa inflicted upon 
them. Tbey complained that the new procurator 
commenced his career with a grave and wanton in- 
sult. He entered Jerusalem with standards flying, 
upon which, according to the usage of the time, the 
image of the emperor was displayed. The old reli- 
gious feeling of the Jews gainst the repre- 
sentation of the human figure was roused |rr° 
to indignation : they remonstrated with the 
procurator, nor would they listen to his excuse that 
the Romana bad their customs as well as the Jews, 
and that the removal of the emperor's portrait from 
his ensigns by an officer of his own might be re- 
garded as a crime against his majesty. But if Tibe- 
rius was merely the creature of the delators in his 
own capital, in the provinces he retained his good 
sense and iDdependence. Perhaps it was by a special 
authorization from him that Pilate consented to with- 
draw the obnoxious images.' NevertheJeas, the Jews, 
under the guidance of their priests, continued to 
watch every act of his administration with inveterate 
jealousy, and when be ventured to apply a portion of 
the temple revenues to the conHtruction of an aque- 
duct for the supply of their city, broke out into 
violence which provoked him to severe measures of 
repression. Mutual exasperation led probably to fur- 
ther riots, followed by sanguinary punishmente: the 
government of Pilate was charged with cruelty and 
exaction, and at last the provincials addressed them- 
selves to Vitellius, the governor of Syria.* Nor were 

' Fhila, legat ad Cat, 37. 

» Joseph. Antiq. Jvd. iviii, 4.1.; BeU Jud. iL S. S, 

' Joseph. Artliq. Jud. xriii. 5.2.: val niAcb-oi, Sixa frtira tiarrpiifiiu 
M 'lovialvvi, (It 'Miair Iprtlyrro, rail 'OufrtAAlov itTt^ab aix tr 
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their expectations dieappoiDted. The proconsul re- 
^^ quired hia procurator to quit the province, 

ta^nitEt and submit himself to the pleasure of the 
offended emperor, Tiberius, indeed, was 
already dead before his arrival, but the new ruler at- 
tended without delay to his lieutenant's represeata- 
tioDs, and Pilate was dismissed with ignominy to 
Vienna.' From the confidence with which Tiberius 
was appealed to on a matter of such remote concern, 
it would seem that the vigilance of his control was not 
generally relaxed even in the latst moments of his life. 
While Judea and Samaxia were thus annexed to 
oonrUHon of ^^^ Roman proviuce, Galilee and the out- 
u,"fRi.^1^ lying regions of Persea and Itursea were 
lonmnmt gjji[ suffered to remain under their natiTe 
rulers ; and the dominions of the great Herod became, 
as we shall see, once more united transiently under 
a single sceptre at no distant period. If, however, 
we consider the condition of the Jewish provinciala 
under the Roman fasces, we shall find reason to be- 
lieve that it was far from intderable, and presented 
probably a change for the better from the tyranny o£ 
their own regal dynasties. Doubtless the national feel- 
ing, as far as it extended, was outraged in its cherished 
prepossessions by the substitution of a foreign for a 
native domination. The nobln and the priests, who 
preserved and reflected this sentiment, and who suf- 
fered in consideration under foreign sway, fostered 
the prejudices of the people to the utmost, excited 
their discontent, fanned the fiame of sedition, and 
then betrayed their clients to the sword of relentless 
executioners. It may be admitted that the Bscal ex- 
actions of the procurator were more uniformly rigid 
than those of Herod, whose remission of a large por- 
tion of his people's taxes had gained him favour in 
the midst of his atrocities. Yet the amount of fcee- 

■ Joseph. L e.; BuMb. Hut EteL E 7 
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dom and secority enjoyed by the Jews under a Qui- 
riniuB and a Pilate shows the general leniency of the 
Soman government at this period. The warm de- 
scriptions of provincial felicity by the Jewish authority 
Philo, which will be cited hereafter, may be coloured 
to suit a porpoee, and it may be impossible to produce 
any distinct facts to support this general conjecture. 
Yet indications are not wanting in the writingH of the 
Evangelists, which contain, abstracted from their re- 
ligious sigmficance, the most interesting record in 
existence of the social condition of aotiqui^, — for 
they alone of all our ancient documents are the pro- 
ductioos of men of the people, — to show that the mass 
of the population of Judea was contented and com- 
paratively happy under the rule of the Roman pro- 
curator.' Suidi is the impression I receive from the 
repreeeutations of common life in the Scriptures of 
the New Testament The inBtances they allege of 
cruelty and injustice are drawn from the conduct of 
the Jews towcutls one another, rather than of tiie 
foreigner towards the native. The Scribe and the 
Pharisee are held up to odium or contempt, not the 
minister of police or the instrument of government. 
The Romans are regarded in them as the protectors 
of the people against their domestic tyrants. The 
duty of paying them Tribute is urged as the proper 
price of the tranquillity they maintain ; their fiscal 
ofBcets are spoken of with forbearance ; their soldiers 
are cited as examples of thoughtful toleration; the 
vice of the provincial ruler is indifference and un- 
belief rather thaji wanton violence ; and the tribunal 
of the emperor himself is appealed to as the last 
resort of injured innocence. The freedom of move- 
ment enjoyed by the subjects of Home, the permis- 

■ TbtMo writing* refer iu point of time to the toiddle of the reign 
of Tiberio*. The dates varionsly asaigned for the Crucifixion range 
from AD. 27 to 4. D. 33. Cliaton Bxe» it at a. p. 29, a. n. 783, £e 
■iUeenth few of Tiberini. 
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sioD BO fullj allowed them of passiiig &om town to 
town, from frontier to frontier, of aseembling tc^ether 
for social and religious objecta, of flocking in crowds 
into the city or the wildemese, at the call of popular 
leaders or preacherB, all indicate a state of persoaal 
liberty which might be envied throughout Uie cou- 
tinent of Europe at the present day.' 

■ It mty be M^cl perhaps tbu tb!t indolgeDce wu owing to the 
wBQt of meuiB of repressioD rather thao of the deitre to repress. 
The imperfectioiu of the police of the empire, from the sleoderuesa 
of its military force, were oompeiuated bj the uveii^ of its pani^- 
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